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INTRODUCTORY. 


In 1899 Mrs. Morris K. Jesup generously provided the 
means for a study of the Arapaho Indians, and the writer 
was entrusted with the work. He visited that portion of the 
tribe located in Oklahoma in 1899, the Wyoming branch and 
a number of neighboring tribes in 1900, and the Gros Ventres 
and Assiniboines in 1901. The principal results of his studies 
are contained in the present volume, in which the general 
culture, decorative art, mythology, and religion of the Ara- 
paho will be described. Two preliminary articles on the 
decorative symbolism of the Arapaho have been published 
by the writer, — 

Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians (Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIII, 1900, pp. 69-86). 
Decorative Symbolism of the Arapaho (American Anthropologist, 
N. S., Vol. III, r901, pp. 308-336). 
The former is a preliminary general account of Arapaho 
symbolism and art, stress being laid particularly on the sym- 
bolism. Both decorative art and the more or less picto- 
graphic symbolism connected with religion are included in the 
scope of this paper. The second paper deals with the question . 


of the origin of symbolic decoration. 
A. LK. 
New York, July, 1901. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


The following alphabet has been used in rendering Arapaho 


words: — 


a, e,i, o, u 


2 > & > & & 1 p: 


have their continental sounds. 
as in that. 

as in mad. 

as in law. 

nearly as in hot. 

somewhat. as in hut, but nearer wu. 
between dG and e. 
obscure vowels. 

scarcely spoken vowels. 
nasalized a, d. 

as in English. 

English sh and s, but similar 
English th as in think. 

as in English, but fainter. 
English ch as in church. 
aspirate k. 


Owing to the changed conditions under which the Arapaho 
now live, and to the comparatively short time that the writer 
was among them, the information presented in this paper 
could not be obtained to any extent from direct observation, 
but only by questioning. Unless the opposite is stated or is 
obviously the case, all statements in this paper are therefore 
given on the authority of the Indians, not of the writer. In 
some cases explanatory remarks by the writer have been dis- 
tinguished by being enclosed in parentheses. 


[2] 


I—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The Arapaho Indians first became known at the beginning 
of the last century. Since that time they have inhabited the 
country about the head waters of the Arkansas and the Platte 
Rivers. This territory, which they held together with the) 
Cheyenne, covers approximately the eastern half of Colorado 
‘and the southeastern quarter of Wyoming. The language of 
the Arapaho, as well as that of the Cheyenne, belongs to the 
widely spread Algonkin family, of which they form the most 
southwesterly extension. These two tribes were completely 
separated from the Blackfoot, Ojibway, and other tribes 
speaking related languages, by the Dakota and other tribes 
inhabiting the intervening territories. In physical type and 
in culture, the Arapaho belong to the Plains Indians. 

The Arapaho have generally been at peace with the Kiowa 
and Comanche, and at war with their other neighbors. They 
had no permanent settlements, nor any fixed dwellings. -They 
lived exclusively in tents made of buffalo-skins. For food 
they were dependent on the herds of buffalo that roamed 
through their country; and much of their clothing and many 
of their implements were derived from the same animal. 
Agriculture was not practised. They had the sun-dance that 
existed among most of the Plains Indians, and possessed a 
ceremonial organization of warrior companies similar to that 
of several other tribes. 

The Arapaho men have generally been described as more 
reserved, treacherous, and fierce, and the women as more un- 
chaste, than those of other tribes. Those acquaintéd with 
their psychic nature have characterized them as tractable, 
sensuous, and imaginative. 

The fullest and most accurate account of the Arapaho has 
been given by James Mooney.’ On several points, however, 
Mr. Mooney’s information does not agree with that obtained 


a - aoe Peace Religion (Fourteenth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 653 
seq. 
[3] 
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by the present writer. Other accounts of the Arapaho, as by 

Hayden and Clark, are brief and sometimes vague. 

One portion of the Arapaho is now settled in Oklahoma; 
the other part, on a reservation in Wyoming. The a 
Ventres, who form an independent tribal community, but are 
so closely akin in language and customs that they may be 
regarded as a subtribe of the Arapaho, are in northern Mon- 
tana. 

Nothing is known of the origin, history, or migrations of 
the Arapaho. A little light is thrown on their past by their 
linguistic relations. 

Apart from the Cree, the western Algonkin languages belong 
to four groups,— the Ojibway, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Black- 
foot. 

Of these, the Blackfoot is the most isolated, and the most 
differentiated from the typical Algonkin. Grammatically it 
is normal: the methods of inflection and the forms of 
pronominal affixes resemble those of Ojibway, Cree, and more 
eastern dialects; but etymologically it seems to differ con- 
siderably more from all other Algonkin languages than these 

vary from each other. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho are quite distinct, in spite of the 
‘identity of habitation of the two tribes. Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and Ojibway are all about equally different one from another. 
Arapaho and Ojibway seem to differ a little more from each 
other than each varies from Cheyenne; but Cheyenne is by 
no means a connecting link between them. 

‘Superficially, Arapaho appears to be very much changed 
from the average Algonkin, etymologically as well as gram- 
matically; butits words vary from those of Ojibway, Cheyenne, 
and eastern languages largely on account of regular and con- 
sistent phonetic changes. When once the rules governing 
these changes are known, and the phonetic substitutions are 
made, the vocabulary of the Arapaho is seen to correspond 
closely to those of kindred languages. This does not seem 
to be the case with the Blackfoot, which gives the impression 
of being corrupted, or irregularly modified lexically. 

Grammatically, Arapaho is more specialized. It possesses 
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three features that are peculiar to it. First, it makes no dis- 
tinction between animate and inanimate nouns in their plural 
forms,—a distinction which is made in the other Algonkin 
languages. It recognizes this category only in the verb. 
Secondly, all the pronominal particles which are used to con- 
jugate the verb are suffixed. In all other Algonkin languages, 
when there are two such particles (in the objective conjuga- 
tion), one is generally prefixed and one suffixed; when there 
is only one such particle (intransitive conjugation) it is pre- 
fixed. Except in one form of the negative, Arapaho suffixes 
its pronominal elements throughout. This gives a very 
different appearance to its conjugation. Lastly, its pronom- 
inal particle for the second person, which elsewhere in Algon- 
kin is k-, is -w in the verb, and a vowel-sound in the noun. 
In this last feature Arapaho is approximated by Cheyenne, 
which uses 1- to indicate the second person. 

Blackfoot and Arapaho, the two most western Algonkin 
languages, thus appear to be the most specialized from the 
common type, — one etymologically, the other grammatically. 
They have so little in common, however, that they probably 
differ more from each other than from any other languages 
of the stock. On the other hand, the Arapaho declare 
that one of their extinct dialects resembled the Blackfoot. 
Cheyenne and Arapaho are so different that the recent asso- 
ciation of the tribes must have been preceded by a long 
separation. The Cheyenne appear to have been more lately 
in connection with the Ojibway or kindred tribes, as is also 

dicated by several resemblances in culture. 

The Arapaho call themselves ‘‘ Hinana@’ina",”’ the meaning 
of which term they cannot give. They declare that they 
formerly comprised five subtribes. These were — 

1. Na*wacinaha/ana’. 

2. Ha*anaxawiiune’na’. 

3. Hinanaé’ina* (Arapaho proper). 

4. Baasa*wiiune’na". 

5. Hitdune’na" (Gros Ventres). 

They extended from south to north in the order given. 
The term Na*waginaha’ana" has some reference to the south, 
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the windward direction. The other elements in the word are 
not clear. The sign for this subtribe is said to have been the 
index-finger placed against the nose. This may mean “smell- 
ing towards the south.’’ This sign is now the usual one for 
Arapaho in the sign-language of the Plains. 

Ha"anaxawtiune’na" means “‘rock-men.’’ It is said to have 
reference to stone-chipping or the working of flint. The sign 
for this subtribe is the sign for rock or rough flint. 

Hinanaé’ina" (the Arapaho proper) were indicated by the 
sign for ‘‘father.”’ 

Baasa"wiiune’/na" means ‘‘shelter-men,”’ “‘ brush-hut-men.”’ 
The sign for this tribe is that indicating a round camp-shelter. 

Hitdune’na* (the Gros Ventres) are indicated by the gesture 
for a large or swelling belly. The word means “begging 
men,”’ or ‘‘greedy men,”’ or “‘gluttons.”’ 

These five tribes were separate, though allied. Occasion- 
ally they came together. Later, most of them grew less in 
number, and were absorbed by the Hinanaé/ina*. There is 
more Baasa"wiiune’na® blood among the present Arapaho than 
there is of that of the other tribes. The Hitdune’na", how- 
ever, maintained a separate existence. Known as Gros Ven- 
tres, they are an independent tribe considerably north of the 
Arapaho. The Gros Ventres have a mythical story, ana- 
logues of which are found among other Western Plains tribes, 
about their detachment from a previous larger tribe; but 
there appears to be no reference in their traditions to any 
common origin with the Arapaho. The Gros Ventres call 
themselves ‘‘ Haa/ninin.”’ 

Each-of these five tribes had a dialect of its own. The 
Baasa"wiitune/na® speech is very similar to the Arapaho, and 
is easily understood. There are several individuals among 
both the northern and the southern portions of the Arapaho 
tribe that still habitually speak this dialect. 

Next in degree of similarity is the Gros Ventre. There are 
several regular substitutions of sounds between the Arapaho 
and Gros Ventre dialects, but they are not numerous enough 
to prevent mutual intelligibility. 

The Na&"waginaha’ana® is considerably different from the 
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Arapaho. It alone, of all the dialects, has the sound m. In 
the form of its words, it diverges from Arapaho in the di- 
rection of Cheyenne. Grammatically, however, it is clearly 
Arapaho. This dialect is still remembered by some old 
people, but it is doubtful whether it is still spoken habitually 
by any one. 

The Ha*anaxawiiune’na’ is said to have differed most from 
the Arapaho and to have been the most difficult to“under- 
stand. No one who knew this dialect could be found. 

It is said that there was once a fight between two of the 
( tribes. This quarrel was between the Hinanaé’ina® and the 
“Baasa"wiiune’na’, over the sacred tribal pipe and a similar 
sacred lance, and occurred on account of a woman. The 
Baasa"wiiune’na® were the first to have the pipe and-the lance. 
The Baasa*witune’n keeper of them married an Arapaho 
woman, and lived with her people. Since then the other 
tribes have all lived together and helped each other in war. 
The present condition of alliance, and of possession of the pipe 
by the Arapaho, has come about through intermarriage. 

Both the northern and southern Arapaho recognize these 
five tribes or dialects as composing their people. There seem 
to be no historical references to the three absorbed tribes, 
except that Hayden, in 1862, called the southern half of the 
Arapaho tribe Na*wacinaha’ana" (Nawuthiniha"). Mooney . 
gives these five tribes somewhat differently. 

The northern Arapaho in Wyoming are called Na*k’haa*- 
séine’na® (‘‘sagebrush men”), Bda*tciine’na®™ (‘‘red-willow 
men”), Baakiiune’na* (“‘blood-soup men”’), or Nanabine’na® 
(“northern men’’). They call the southern Arapaho in Okla- 
homa Na*wuine’na" (‘‘southern men’’). These two divisions 
of the Hinanaé’ina® appear to have existed before the tribe was 
confined to reservations. The two halves of the tribe speak 
alike, except that the northern people talk more rapidly, 
according to their own and their tribesmen’s account. The 
author has not been able to perceive any difference between 
the speech of the two portions of the tribe. 

There are also said to have been four bands in the tribe.;— 
Three of these were the Wa*xué@’ici (‘ugly people”), who are 
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now about Cantonment in Oklahoma; the Haxda"c¢ine’na® 
(‘ridiculous men”’), on the South Canadian, in Oklahoma; and 
the Baa"tciine’na® (‘‘red-willow men”), in Wyoming. The 
fourth the informant had forgotten. Apparently — oa 
ing to these were the four head chiefs that the Arapaho for 
merly had. These bands were properly subdivisions of the } 
Hinanaé’ina" subtribe, and appear to have been local divis- 
ions. A man belonged to the band in which he was born or 
with which he lived; sometimes he would change at marriage. 
When the bands were separate, the people in each camped 
promiscuously and without order. When the whole tribe was 
together, it camped in a circle that had an opening to the 
east. ‘The members of each band then camped in one place 
in the circle. All dances were held inside the camp-circle. 

There are no clans, gentes, or totemic divisions among the 
Arapaho. The local bands of the Gros Ventres seem, how- 
ever, to partake also of the nature of gentes. 

All informants agree that the tribe against which the 
Arapaho fought most were the Utes, the bravest (after them- _ 
selves). An old man said that the Arapaho fought most with 
the Utes because they were the strongest, and next with 
the Pawnees because they were the fiercest, and that the 
Osages and Pawnees were the first Indians that wished to 
establish friendly ties with the Arapaho. His son has a model 
of the pipe with which friendship was made with these tribes. 
A younger man said that his ears had been pierced by visiting 
Osages, because his father had formerly fought chiefly with 
them. 

The first whites with whom the Arapaho came into contact 
were Mexicans. The word for “‘white man” is nih’a’¢a™, 
which is also the name of the mythic character that corre- 
sponds to the Ojibway Manabozho. This word also means 
“‘spider.”’ 

The Arapaho had four chiefs, as against five of the Chey- 
ennes. They also had no official principal chief, while te 
Cheyennes did have one. When one of the four head chiefs 
died, another was chosen from among the dog-company, — \ 
men about fifty years old, who have performed the fourth of | 
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chiefs. 


Arapaho and Gros Ventre. 
prefix denoting “‘my.” 


the tribal series of six ceremonials. 
factory, he was not respected or obeyed, and so gradually lost | 
his position. Another informant stated that chiefs were not! 
formally elected: the bravest and kindest-hearted men be- 
came chiefs naturally, but there were no recognized or regular 


If a chief was unsatis- | 


eect tate 


The following are the terms of relationship and affinity in 


All the words given have the 


English. Arapaho. Gros Ventre. 
father. .. . -neisa’na®™ niicina®™ 
mother........ ....ne’ina® neina™ 

~elder brother. .. .. maasa’haa naacahaa 

EES er ee ae eee Ne rene f na’bit niby* 

™~ younger brother or sister ......nahaba’haa na"haby' 

Ne oe oe ea so CR eK Se SS ne’ih’a" neih’a 
daughter. . nata’ne natan 
grandfather iiss 6 oy ee CRO nabeseip 
grandmother ' . neiba’ha* niip’ 
grandchild. .. . .neicl’ niisa 
CR rt ees aus ws wee (?) niicina® 
DOO BOCNOE. oi ee os de na’ci nis’ 
I DIRE crs ie aires dis eae ee ke nahe’i nahei 
eS ee ee rae ee (?) neina®™ 
son of brother of a man 4's 
son of sister of awoman {°° ) —- 
daughter of brother of a man 
daughter of sister of a woman SNe aha: ) — 
son of sister of a man Pee Ts ; 
son of brother of a woman os says 
daughter of sister of a man ae naasa’bit naaciby' 
daughter of brother of a woman ) 
father-in-law. .... Ns .. -naci’oa nésit 
mother-in-law. ....... . nahe’iha* naheiha 
NN ree fas Petey aw Cem wid etane sos eras nataos 
daughter-in-law. .........................maasa’bit naaciby' 
brother-in-law of a man. See iss we ie nayaa"™ 
sister-in-law of a woman..... . nato’u natou 
brother-in-law of a woman t ve cucesecese Meiga’bit niitiby' 
sister-in-law of a man P 
husband. ....na’ac (?) 
Mee og Fics oie ha Sweets ek ws ase nata’cea" naticaa 
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The terms for ‘‘niece” and for ‘‘daughter-in-law”’ seem to 
be identical. There is another word for ‘‘ younger sister’’ or 
perhaps “‘sister,’’— nata’se. 

The total number of Arapaho kinship terms is thus twenty- 
three. Four of these —‘‘father-in-law,’ ‘‘mother-in-law,” 
‘son-in-law,’ and ‘‘daughter-in-law’’— are clearly related to 
four others,—‘‘uncle,” ‘‘aunt,’’ ‘“‘nephew,” and - “niece.” 
Several others appear to have common elements: -abi* occurs 
in the words for ‘‘elder sister,’’ ‘niece,’ and ‘sister-in-law 
of a man.”’ 

In this series of terms the distinction between elder and 
younger is confined to the brother and sister relationships. 
The terms for the consanguinities of a man and for those of 
a woman are alike, except in the case of brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. Here the category according to which terms 
are differentiated is not so much absolute sex as identity or 
contrariety of sex. Thus, a man calls his sister-in-law 
neigabie, and she calls him the same; brothers-in-law call 
each other naya"; sisters-in-law, natou. 

Cousins, even of remote degrees of kinship, are called 
‘brothers and sisters.’”’ Among the Gros Ventres, the father’s 


brother is called ‘‘father;”’ the mother’s sister, ‘‘mother;” so © 


that the terms for “uncle” and “aunt” are used only for 
mother’s brother and father’s sister. The same is true of 
“nephew” and ‘‘niece;” a man calls his brother’s children 
“son and daughter,’”’ but his sister’s children “nephew and 
niece;’’ conversely with a woman. Even a cousin’s or a 
second cousin’s children are called ‘“‘son and daughter” in- 
stead of “‘nephew and niece,’ if the cousin is of the same 
sex as the speaker. The same may be true among the 
Arapaho. 

- The restrictions as to intercourse between certain relations, 
which are so widespread in North America, exist also among 
the Arapaho. A man and his mother-in-law may not look at 
or speak to each other. If, however, he gives her a horse, he 
may speak to her and see her. The same restrictions exist 


between father and daughter-in-law as betweén mother and 


son-in-law, say the Arapaho (though perhaps they are less 
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_-_——__—s rigid). +A brother and sister must not speak to each other } 
more than is necessary. A sister is supposed to sit at some 
distance from her brother. A woman does not speak of child- 
birth or sexual matters in the presence of her brother, nor he 
in hers, but in other company no such delicacy is observed. 
Obscene myths are freely told, even in the presence of chil- | 
dren of either sex, except that a man would not relate them 
before his mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, sister, or female 
cousin, nor a woman before her corresponding male relatives. : 
Brothers-in-law joke with each other frequently; often they | 
abuse each other good-naturedly; but they may not talk 
obscenely to each other. If one does so, he is struck by the 
other. A brother-in-law and sister-in-law also often joke each 
other. They act toward each other with considerable free- 
dom: a woman may pour water on her brother-in-law while 
he is asleep, or tease him otherwise, and he retaliates in 
similar ways. 

When a man died, his brothers took from their sister-in-law | 
as many horses as they pleased. Sometimes they were gen- 
erous and allowed a grown-up daughter or son of the dead 
mantokeep some. Another informant stated that after a 
man’s death, his brothers took all the property they could, 
especially horses. The family tried to prevent them. 

There are no fixed rules as to inheritance. When a wealthy ( 
man dies, there is generally some jealousy as to who is to take | 
his property and his family. Those who are not satisfied 
sometimes kill horses or destroy property of those who took 
the belongings of the dead man. Each one tries to get as 
muchashecan. There is little generosity or charity towards 
the wife and children. Adult sons of the deceased may be 
anxious to secure some of the property; but, as they are in 
mourning, they cannot resist. It is generally brothers and 
sisters of the deceased who go to take his property. 

In the absence of any gentile or other organization regulat- 
ing marriage, the only bar was that of known relationship. 
Cousins could not marry. As to distant relations the rule 
was not so strict. If relationship was discovered after a 
marriage, the marriage was not annulled. 
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The following are statements by the Arapaho on the 
subject of marriage. 

When a young man wants to marry, he sends a female 
relative to the tent of his desired father-in-law with several 
horses (from one to ten), which may be his own or his friends’. 
She ties the horses in front of the tent, enters, and proposes — 
the marriage. The father has nothing to say, and refers the 
matter to his son. The son decides upon the proposal, unless 
he wishes to refer it toan uncle or other relative. The woman 
goes back and reports her success. If the proposal of mar- 
riage has been refused, she takes the horses back. If the 
suitor has been accepted, he waits until called, which is done 
as soon as the girl’s mother and relatives have put up a new | 
tent which is given her, and have got property together. This 
may be the same day or the same night that the proposal was 
made. The girl’s brothers and father’s brothers’ sons all give, 
horses and other presents. They bring the things inside the 
new tent, the horses in front of it. Then the girl’s relatives 
notify the young man’s father to come; sometimes they send 
_ the bride herself. Then the young man’s relatives come over 
with him to the new tent, and enter it. His entering this 
tent signifies that he and the girl are married. He sits down, 
at the head of the bed, which is on the left as one enters the’ 
tent (the entrance to Arapaho tents is always at the east; the ' 
owner’s bed, along the southern side, with the head toward © 
the west). The girl sits next to him at the foot of the bed, 
the other people all around the tent. The girl’s father, or, 
if he is still young, an old man, stands before the door and © 
cries out the names of those invited, calling to them to come © 
and feast. Then they eat and smoke. Sometimes an old 
person that wants to, prays. Any one of the girl’s male rela- 
tives makes a speech to her. He says to her that she is a 
woman now, and tells her to be true to her husband. The 
visitors leave whenever they please. The friends of the young 
man each take away as many horses as they gave (to the 
girl’s relatives). Sometimes he gives his friends other pres- 
ents besides. Now he is married. He pitches his tent by his 
father-in-law’s. The young wife at first does not know how 
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to cook, and goes to her mother’s tent for food. The young 
man, however, does not enter this tent, because he and his 
mother-in-law may not look at or speak to each other. 

Sometimes a young man and a girl run off without the 
knowledge of their parents. They remain some time in the 

‘tent of the young man’s father or of some friend. Then his 

friends contribute horses and other property. The girl 
mounts a horse and leads the rest. Accompanied by her 
sister-in-law or mother-in-law, she brings the horses and other 
gifts to the tent of her parents. Then her parents are not 
angry any longer, and send her back with horses and presents 
of property, sometimes with atent. They also give her food, 
with which a feast is held in the young man’s tent. Then 
his friends take the horses and goods which he has received. 
Sometimes a young man, after taking a girl away, abandons 
her on the prairie. ; 

Relatives know nothing about the courtship of a young 
man anda girl. This is kept secret by them until she is for- 
mally asked for by his relatives. 

When a man wishes to run off with another’s wife, the two 
make plans. They go off together a long distance. At first 
the husband, perhaps, does not know what has happened. 
When he becomes aware of it, he is angry. He may follow 
his wife; but he is not allowed to enter the tent where she 
and her lover are, because he might do them injury. If he 
finds them and speaks to them, they do not answer him, in 
order not to enrage him more, because they may not make 
any resistance to him. The lover tries to find the (ceremo- 
nial) grandfather of the husband. He gives him a pipe and 
two or three horses. The old man takes the pipe, the horses, 
and the wife to the husband. When the man sees his grand- 
father, he must do no violence nor may he become angry. 
The grandfather hands him the pipe. If he takes it, his wife 
is safe from harm. Sometimes he keeps her, sometimes he 
sends her back to her lover to keep. Often the husband cuts 
off the tip of her nose, slashes her cheek, or cuts her hair. 
Both men and women are jealous. A man will hit. his wife 
for looking at a young man too much. 
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If a man treats his wife badly, her brothers may take her 
back to her father, tear his tent down, and take away his 
household property. Sometimes the man and woman live 
together again, sometimes she marries some one else. But the 
man still has a claimon her; andif another takes her, he must 
pay her first husband one or two horses to relinquish his claim. 

Sometimes a husband, to show his love for his wife, gives 
away several horses to her relatives. 

A wife’s next younger sister, if of marriageable age, is 
sometimes given to her husband if his brother-in-law likes 
him. Sometimes the husband asks and pays for his wife’s 
younger sister. This may be done several times if she has 
several sisters. If his wife has no sister, a cousin (also 
called ‘‘sister”’) is sometimes given to him. When a woman 
dies, her husband marries her sister. When a man dies, his 
brother sometimes marries his wife. He is expected to do so. 
Sometimes she marries another man. 

In courting women, men cover themselves completely with a 
blanket except the eyes. Often they exchange blankets, so 
as not to be known. They wait on sand-hills, or similar 
places, until the women leave the camp for water or wood. 
Sometimes at night they turn the upper flaps of the tent, so 
that the smoke of the fire remains in the tent; when the 
woman goes outside to open the top of the tent, the man 
meets her. At night men catch women outdoors and hold 
them, trying to persuade them to yield to their wishes. (The 
Arapaho affirm this of the Cheyenne, but have the practice 
themselves.) Courting is much easier and more open now 
than formerly. In making advances to a woman, a man often 
begins by asking for a drink of the water she is carrying. 

It is said, that, on account of fear of unchastity, women are 
married at an earlier age now than formerly. The Omaha, 
according to Dorsey, make a similar statement. This seems 
to be an Indian opinion which is not founded on facts. 

A man with two wives generally has a tent for each. An 
Arapaho in Wyoming lived with his two wives, who were 
sisters, in one tent. His wives’ relatives wanted to give him 
a third sister. The girl objected, and he did not get her. 
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Once a young man was said to have sat with the women too 
frequently, and to have teased them too much. A number 
of them seized him, stripped him, and then buffeted and mal- 
treated him without delicacy. Young men were ashamed to 
be alone with a number of women too long. There were a 
few bachelors, who were half-witted, or considered so. 

At the sun-dance an old man, crying out to the entire camp- 
circle, told the young people to amuse themselves; he told 
the women to consent if they were approached by a young 
man, for this was their opportunity; and he called to the 
young men not to beat or anger their wives, or be jealous 
during the dance: they might make a woman cry, but mean- 
while she would surely be thinking of some other young man. 
At such dances the old women say to the girls: ‘‘ We are old, 
and our skin is not smooth; we are of no use. But you are 
young and plump; therefore find enjoyment. We have to 
take care of the children, and the time will come when you 
will do the same.” 

Women do not spend several days in solitude during men- 
struation, as is the case among the Sioux, the Utes, and many 
other neighboring tribes. They sit quietly, keeping away 
from other people, especially from women and young men. 
But they eat with other people, and cook for them. They 
wrap their clothes tightly about the waist. They change 
their clothes every day, and wash themselves. There is no 
practice or ceremony connected with a girl’s first menstrua- 
tion. A menstruating woman is not allowed to enter the 
mescal (peyote) tent; and if a man who has had intercourse 
with a menstruating woman takes part in this ceremony, he 
is found out by the smell. Sickly people and menstruating 
women are not allowed to enter a tent in which there is a sick 
person. The smell of the discharge would enter the body of 
the patient and make him worse. A woman just delivered 
also refrains from going into the tent of a sick person. Medi- 
cine-women, after delivery, go into the sweat-house (steam- 
bath) to cleanse themselves. Menses were called baata’ana" 
(“medicine,” “supernatural,” “‘ mysterious”’), or naniice’hina" 
(naniicgext, baataat, ‘‘she menstruates’’). 


‘ 
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A woman nursing a child does not drink coffee because it 
burns or cooks the milk. She may not go into the heat of 
the sun, or work near the fire. She covers her breast and 
sometimes her back as thickly as she can from the heat. lfa 
mother dies, an old woman takes the infant to another woman 
who is already nursing a child. This is advantageous to the 
woman, as it prevents her surplus milk from becoming bad. 
For this reason pups are sometimes applied to the breast. 
Early in the morning a man sometimes drains a woman’s 
breast, spitting the milk on the ground; or a child some years 
weaned drinks from her. This is done that her infant may 
have the newly formed milk. 

If a man is married, his sister may want to make a cradle 
for his child. She provides food for a number of old people, 
shows them her materials, and asks how she is to make the 
cradle. The old people tell her how to make it, and show her 
the designs with which it is to be decorated. Then they all 
pray in turn that the child’s cradle may be made perfectly, 
and that it may be for the good of the child. After the 
woman has finished the cradle, she repeats her invitation to 
the old people. Then the child is put into the cradle and 
taken to its father. He receives it, and makes a gift to the 
maker. 

Cradles are embroidered with porcupine-quills or beads. 
They are used for carrying the child. Some can also be sus- 
pended on ropes from two tent-poles, and swung. Several are 
described on p. 66. 

When a person dies, his relatives cry and unbraid their hair. 
Sometimes they cut their hair. The greater their love fot 
him, the more hair they cut off. _Women tear off a sleeve; 
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they gash themselves (lightly) across the lower and upper — 


arm and below the knee. The dead body is allowed to lie so 
that all the dead person’s friends can see it. It is dressed in 
the best. clothing, some perhaps being contributed by friends. 
Those who thus contribute toward dressing a dead man re- 
ceive one of his horses or other property. A horse is also 
given for digging the grave and for similar assistance. The 
body is buried on the hills, being taken there on horseback. 
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The grave is made deep enough to prevent coyotes from dig- 
ging out the corpse; with this object in view, thorny brush 
is also put on the grave. The relatives go out to the grave 
for several days. They mourn there, crying while sitting in 
one place. Hair that has been cut off by friends and rela- 
tives is wrapped up with the body and buried. The dead 
man’s best or favorite horse is shot next to his grave, and left 
lying there. The tail and mane of the horse on which the 
body was taken to burial are cut off and strewn over the grave. 
Before the body is taken away to be interred, an old man 
speaks encouragingly to the relatives. The dead man’s family 
move to another place. They give away the tent in which 
he died. If he happened to die in a brush shelter, it is 
burned. Clothing, beds, and other articles that were where 
he died, are burned, in order that his shadow (spirit) will not 
come back. Sticks that may have touched him while he was 
dying are buried with him or laid on the grave. Immediately 
after the burial the relatives bathe because they have touched 
the corpse. For several nights they burn cedar-leaves; the 
smoke or smell of this keeps away the spirit. For some time 
they wear old clothing and do not paint. They seek no 
amusements. At first they eat little. As long as they wear 
old clothes and keep their hair unbound, they are in mourn- 
ing. This period is not fixed. When they have finished 
mourning, they provide food and invite in old men and 
women. An old man paints their entire faces and their hair. 
red. This is called cleaning; it is done in the morning, so) 
that they may be under the care of the sun all day. Now’ 
they braid their hair again, and go about as before. : 

For a murder or accidental killing, horses were given to the 
relatives of the dead. The murderer had no influence or oink 
tion, and was shunned. He was not, however, excluded from 
tribal affairs. He could camp in the camp-circle, and enter 
dances. Everything that he ate was supposed to taste bad 
to him. 

The name of the dead was apparently as freely mentioned 
as that of the living. Old men sometimes gave their own 
name to young men. Red-Wolf (haaxabaani) gave his name 
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to his son, and was then called ‘‘One-Crow”’ (houniisi). Names 
are not infrequently changed. 

The giving of presents is a very extensive practice among 
the Arapaho, as among all the Plains Indians. Horses are 
given to visitors from other tribes, especially by chiefs, in 
order to show their position and rank. A horse given to a 
stranger counts for more in public estimation than one given 
to an Arapaho. When a party of Utes came on a visit in 
1898, the Arapaho decorated their best horses, charged upon 
the Utes, struck them lightly with switches (symbolically 
counting coup upon them), and then gave them the horses 
that they had ridden in the charge. Within the tribe, gifts 
are also very frequent, especially on ceremonial occasions. 

When a woman, especially a young girl, wishes a present, 


she cooks a puppy and takes it to her brother or some other | 
male relative or friend. If he wishes to distinguish himself — 
before those who are present, he gives her a horse or a tent. © 


Sometimes he gives her less. If he gives a tent, it is left 
standing when the camp-circle breaks up; then, in the sight 
of all, the new owners take it down. This custom is prac- 
tised when the whole tribe is encamped together (the especial 


( 


time for ceremonials). When no pup is available, the woman ~ 


makes a gift of other food. 

Young men sometimes fill a bucket made of bladder with 
water, and go about the camp, giving drink to the oldest men 
and women. 

Three semi-ceremonial practices bringing honor and re- 
ward to the agent, and supposed to be for the good of the 
child upon whom they are performed, are piercing the ears 
(tceita’ hatiit), cutting the hair over the forehead (tawana‘ax- 
awa"t), and cutting the hair on one side (nakaga’aciit). Ear- 
piercing counts for more than the other two. Children’s ears 
are pierced when they are small. It is done during the sun- 
dance or some other dance. It makes the children grow up 
well and become men and women. The more they cry during 
the operation, the better it is thought to be, for the crying 
signifies that hardship and pain have already been endured, 
and that therefore they will grow up. A horse and other 
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presents are given by the father to the man who is summoned, 
through an old man who cries out in public, to pierce the 
child’s ears. Generally he receives the father’s best horse. | 
If the man who is summoned has never killed or scalped any 
one, he keeps the horse, but gives away his other presents to_ 
a man who has thus distinguished himself in war, and who 
actually does the piercing. If the man who pierces the 
child’s ears belongs to another tribe, the honor is so much the 
greater. One man, when a child, had his ears pierced by an 
Osage, because before peace was concluded his father had 
fought chiefly against the Osages. The piercing is performed 
with a sewing-awl; but, if the piercer has ever cut or slashed 
an enemy or cut a scalp, he uses a knife instead ofanawl. The 
awl symbolizes a spear; the hole pierced, a wound; the drip- 
ping blood, ear-ornaments; the cutting of the child’s hair, 
scalping. The wound is kept open by means of a little stick. 

Berdaches (men living as women) were found among the 
Arapaho, as among the Cheyenne, Sioux, Omaha, Ute, and 
many other tribes. They are called haxu’xan, which is 
thought to mean “rotten bone.’”’ The following accounts 
concerning them were obtained. 

The haxuxana" become so as the result of a (supernatural) 
gift from animals or birds. Similarly, in the beginning of 
the world, animals appeared as women (in certain myths, 
such as that of Elk-Woman and Buffalo-Woman). Nih’a”ga* 
(the character corresponding to Manabozho and Ictinike) was 
the first one. This is told in a myth. (He pretended tobe 
a woman, married the Mountain-Lion, and deceived him by 
giving birth to a false child.) These people had the natural 
desire to become women, and as they grew up gradually 
became women. They gave up the desires of men. They 
were married tomen. They had miraculous power and could 
do (supernatural) things. For instance, it was one of them 
that first made an intoxicant from rain-water. 

Apud Indianos quos Cheyenne vocant, femina vixit cui viri 
vox genitaliaque fuerunt. Vestibus mulierum usa est, et ut 
femina cum feminis vixit. Hospitum oculos attraxit moribus 
magis liberis. Viro connexum petente, consensum prebuit; 
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dorso recumbens et penem ventri deponens, permisit acces- 
sum in anum. 

The Arapaho declare that they never had any women that 
dressed and lived as men, but they have a story of such a 
woman among the Sioux. 

Insanity, when it occurs, seems mostly to be acute and 
violent delusion. One man became insane from excitement 
in making a charge in battle. He thought himself a wolf, and 
' ran about like one. He did not, however, attack men or 
animals; and later he recovered. Another man, who subse- 
quently also recovered, ran about with a knife, and gashed 
or pierced trees; deinde intromisit penem. A Gros Ventre, 
an elderly man, recently began to see crowds of spirits close 
about him; he swung his arms and shouted in order to drive 
them away. Soon after being taken to an asylum, he was 
said to be recovering. Among the Oklahoma Arapaho a man 
named Big-Belly imagined himself a deer, and in consequence 
of his actions received the name ‘‘Deer”’ (bihii). He had 
several attacks of his delusion. The following is a translation 
of an account by an eye-witness. 

‘““Deer went hunting. Accidentally he came to a pretty 
woman. She was completely dressed in deer-skin. Straight- 
way he wanted to court her, when he saw the woman. She 
motioned to him to approach. ‘Well, I will have you for 
sweetheart,’ Deer said to her. ‘And yourself do so’ (please 
yourself), she said to him. Then he went to her. He was 
just going to touch her — to his surprise, she gave the cry of a 
deer, suddenly jumped, and ran off, looking backwards. Then 
he saw her to be a deer. Then Deer was ashamed at being 
deceived from desire to make love. Then he went back be- 
cause he was ashamed. Some time afterwards Deer became 
like a deer. In the middle of the camp-circle Deer was chased 
like a deer; like a deer he cried, like a deer he leaped, like a 
deer he fled on the open prairie; all pursued him. When 
they caught him, his eyes looked different. Deer had his 
mouth open; all held him. At last he ceased being a deer. 
For this he is named Deer.” 

Intoxicants seem to have been lacking formerly; but it is 
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said that when there was a thunderstorm, some people set 


out buckets and vessels, and drank the water caught 
inthem. This water was powerful, and made them 
foolish. Of late years the mescal (peyote) worship 
has spread among some of the Arapaho. The effects 
of this plant are, however, not strictly intoxicating. | 
It is eaten only in connection with the — cult, | 


and occasionally as medicine. 


Smoking the pipe plays as large a part in the life 


of the Arapaho as among other Prairie tribes. 


such sacred pipes. A man who had eloped 
with a woman, and wished to become 
reconciled with her husband, sent him 
hounaganiitcaa® (“‘a pipe of settlement’’) 
by an old man, together with presents. 
When the Arapaho made peace and friend- 
ship with the Pawnees and Osages, a pipe 
was used in the peace ceremonial. 

Pipes are generally of red catlinite and 
of the forms usual among the Plains 
tribes. Sometimes black stoné is used, 
especially for small pipes. The wooden 
stem is more frequently round than of 
the flat shape usual among the Sioux. A 
small straight or tubular pipe is shown in 
Fig.1. This is made of the leg-bone of an 
antelope. The tobacco is pressed into the 
larger end. In one place the bone is 
wrapped with a tendon. This was said 
to have been put there in order to prevent 
the heat from going to the mouth. The 
sacred pipe of the tribe is also tubular, 


Fig 


Their 
most sacred tribal object is a pipe, that, according | 
to their cosmology; was one of the first things that 
existed in the world. The Gros Ventres had several 


Fig. 2. 


seeming to be made of a piece of black and Pie £ Galt. Tubular 
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a piece of white stone; but it is called Fig! 2 Cth. Piscssaker. 
Lengt 


“flat pipe” (sdeitcaa”). 
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A stick for stoking pipes is shown in Fig. 2. Its end is flat, 
and is said to represent a duck’s bill. 

The following is told about the origin of tobacco. Before © 
the fifth (or present) life (generation, or period of the world), 
cottonwood-bark, buffalo-dung, and dried meat were used as 
tobacco. Then an old man obtained tobacco supernaturally. 
He cut it up fine, put it into a pouch, and threw it behind 
him. Thus he gave it to others. 

Fans made of an eagle-wing are used by old men very fre- 
quently. Younger men sometimes have fans made of the 
tail-feathers of hawks or eagles. Such fans are also used in the 
peyote worship. 

Old men use their eagle-wing fans for the good of all (the 
tribe). They use them as shades for the eyes when they can- 
not see very well. With them they also drive away flies, 
brush off dust, fan themselves when sweating, and pat them- 
selves when they have had enough to eat. They have been 
used since Clotted-Blood (a mythical character) gave one to 
his father. . 

Eagles were caught, as among the Blackfoot and other 
tribes, by a man concealed in a pit covered with brush, on™ 
which meat was placed. Only certain men could hunt the 
eagle. For four days they abstained from food and water. 
They put medicine on their‘hands. In four days they might 
get fifty or a hundred eagles. A stuffed coyote-skin was 
sometimes set near the bait. 

In hunting deer, calls are used. These are made either of 
wood or of a bone whistle like those used in ceremonials. 

The following account of buffalo-hunting was given by an 
old man. 

Bows and arrows were made by the man who was the father\/ 
of the mythical twins (boyish monster-destroyers, who are the 
heroes of a myth called ‘“‘Tangled-Hair’’). This was the first 
bow and arrow. Ha*xabi’nda (one of the twins), when blown 
away by the whirlwind, was found in the rushes and called 
Biaxuya’n (‘‘found in the grass’’). He caused the buffalo to 
come out of a hole in the ground. When he was about to do 
this, the people made a strong corral of timber; into this he 
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called the buffalo. The last one of the herd he shot with an 
arrow just at the opening of the corral, and gave it to his 
father-in-law. It was the ambition of a young man to make 
presents of this kind to his father-in-law. The people killed 
the rest of the buffalo, After they began to butcher them, 
it was found to be best to slit the belly lengthwise, and then to 
strip back the flanks without cutting them across. Women 
now began to make wooden pegs for stretching hides. The 
best tools and methods of work were discovered only by trial. 

When the Arapaho were near the Rocky Mountains, they 
used snow-shoes for hunting buffalo in winter, when the snow 
was deep. These snow-shoes were oval and without a point. 
They were woven of strings of hide, like the netted hoops used 
to play with. The meat of a buffalo that was killed was packed 
into the hide, and thus dragged home over the snow. 

If old men are smoking together, and a young man by mis- 
take enters the tent, they say, ‘‘What are you doing here? 
You ought to be hunting.’’ Then the young man goes out 
quickly. 

People often went to war because they preferred to be 
killed in war and leave a good name rather than die old. 
When a war-party returned victoriously and without losses, 
they painted themselves black. 

When the Sioux introduced the Omaha dance, they brought 
a bundle of sticks, cloth, etc., called tceak’ga®. This is a sign 
of friendship. If any tribe refuses it, they will surely be 
beaten in war by those who offer it. In recounting deeds of 
war (as is frequently done on ceremonial or social occasions), 
men told the truth, because if they lied they would surely be 
killed by the enemy. They even declined coups (blows struck 
an enemy, a high honor) that were mistakenly ascribed to 
them by others. Two men once found a (dead) Ute. There 
was question between them as to who was to strike him first. 
They pressed each other to take the honor of the first blow. 
One finally consented. Then they found the body already 
decomposed, and hence could not lay claim to having counted 
coup. 

Property was formerly transported on dog-traveis. Two 
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poles were harnessed to a dog, the lower ends dragging on the 
ground. The two poles were connected by sticks or slats, on 
which the load was packed. Later, horse-travois were made. 
These have now gone out of use among the Arapaho, but are 
sometimes used by the Gros Ventres, who lash a loosely 
netted frame'to the two poles. Among the Assiniboine even 
dog-travois are still used (1901) by old people. The Arapa- 
ho had light cages of willows in which children were trans- 
ported on travois. There is still a tradition of the time before 
there were horses. Some say that horses were first obtained 
from the whites, some that wild horses were caught. Dogs 
were not used for hunting. 

Knives were formerly made of a narrow piece of the shoul- 
der-blade of a buffalo, or of flint. For handles, the spines of 
buffalo vertebre were used. Large tendons were used to 
wrap together blade and handle. As this became dry, it con- 
tracted. Hide-scrapers had their blades fastened in the same 
way to a handle made of the spine of a buffalo vertebra; or 
sometimes the blade was inserted in a slit in the handle. 
When bone knives were worn down, they were used for awls. 

Fire was made by striking two stones together. Subse- 
quently a piece of steel was used with flint. For tinder, dry, 
pithy cottonwood was used, which was kept ina horn. The 
fire-drill was also known. It was rubbed by hand. Sticks 
of siitcinawaxu, a plant or shrub growing on the prairie, were 
used because very hard. The point had three sides. Buffalo- 
dung was used for tinder. 

Bows are said sometimes to have been backed with five 
strips or layers of sinew; when made of cedar, they were 
covered with sinew on both sides. Iron for arrows and spear- 
points was first obtained from the Mexicans. Native copper 
was not used. There were some arrows with detachable fore- 
shafts or heads made of bone. Arrow-points, usually of flint, 
were sometimes made from the last rib of a buffalo. The 
bow and arrow are said to have been invented by the man 
who made the first knives; also by the father of the mythical 
twin monster-destroyers. 

When a young man wants arrows, he secures the materials 
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for making them, provides food, and invites old men to his 
tent. These come and remain all day. One makes points, 
one feathers the shafts, one paints them, and so on. Mean- 
while they tell stories of war or of the buffalo-hunt, according 
to the purpose for which the young man is to use the arrows. 
They make six or twelve arrows, all painted with the same 
marks. The old man who does the painting shows the marks 
to all the others, so that there can be no dispute as to the 
ownership of the arrows. Were any one else ever to claim 
this young man’s arrow as his own, the old men would recog- 
nize the marks, and settle the dispute. 

In the time when old men wore their hair drawn in a bunch 
over the forehead (1. e., in the traditional, not mythic past), 
baskets of flexible fibre were made. They were used as 
trays. Some, more finely woven, and covered with pitch 
inside, were used for drinking. At present small trays of 
coiled basketry are sometimes used for throwing dice. 

Pottery was formerly made of mud (clay?) mixed with a 
little white sand. Several pieces were made and joined to- 
gether until a round vessel was formed. This was then 
baked in the fire. Another informant stated that to make 
pottery, stone was pounded fine, and mixed with clay. This 
was worked by hand, just as a swallow builds its nest, until 
a large vessel was made. This was heated to make it hard. 
Some vessels were merely dried. The vessels were of various 
sizes, and were used for cooking. This art must have com- 
pletely gone out of practice some time ago, as no traces of it 
remain. One old man denied that the Arapaho ever made 

Meat was boiled in rawhide. A hole was made in the 
ground, and rawhide pressed down into it, its edges being 
weighted down with stones. The sack-like rawhide was then 
filled with water, which was made to boil by means of heated 
stones. Plates were made of rawhide. Rawhide was used to 
pound dried meat on. Bowls were made of knots of cotton- 
wood-trees. A spherical knot was cut in halves, and then 
hollowed out. Spoons, as well as cups, were made of the 
horns of mountain-sheep. 
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Several tools are in use for dressing skins. A chisel-shaped 
flesher (now generally made of iron, originally of a buffalo 
leg-bone) is used to clean the inner surface of hides from fat 
and flesh. If the hair is to be removed, which is almost 
always the case unless a blanket is being made, an instrument 
made of elk-antler is used. The end of this extends at right 
angles to the handle, and is provided with a metal blade. 
This instrument is at times made of wood, but then has 
exactly the shape of those made of antler. With this instru- 
ment the hair is cut from the skin with little difficulty. Some- 
times a stone hammer is used to pound the hairy side of the 
skin until the hair comes off. With the elk-antler scraper the 
hide is generally thinned down more or less, the surface being 
flaked or planed off. All hides used for clothing are thinned 
to a certain extent. The scrapings obtained in this process 
are sometimes eaten. The elk-horn scrapers are usually 
marked with a number of parallel scratches or lines, which are 
a record of the ages of the children of the woman who owns 
the scraper. One woman kept count of the number of hides 
she had dressed with her instrument. Twenty-six scratches 
denoted so many buffalo-skins; forty small brass nails driven 
into the back of the instrument at the bend, signified forty 
skins of other animals that she had worked. These scrapers 
are sometimes used for digging roots. 

After the hair has been removed, the skin is stretched on 
the ground by means of pegs, and dried until stiff, if rawhide 
is to be made. If soft hide is desired, as for clothing, the 
skin is soaked and then scraped or rubbed with a blunt edge 
until it is dry. Now, pieces of tin, whose scraping edge is 
slightly convex, are generally used for this purpose; formerly 
bone, horn, and perhaps stone, seem to have been used. 
Another form of scraper for softening or roughening hide 
consists of a slightly curved stick of wood a foot long; in 
the middle of the concave side of this is a metal blade. The 
whole object somewhat resembles a draw-knife. This instru- 
ment is used more particularly on buckskin, which is hung 
on an upright post or stick. A scraper of this kind is shown 
in Fig. 3. It has carved upon it in outline the figure of a 
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deer viewed from the front. On the other side of the handle 
is a similarly carved figure of an antelope. The lines repre- 


senting the flanks of the two animals are run 
into each other along the two sides of the 
handle. Buffalo-hides are also softened by 
being drawn over a rope, twisted of sinew, 
about one-third of an inch thick. 

The Arapaho say that formerly the men 
parted their hair on each side; while in the 
middle, over the forehead, they left it standing 
upright. Over the temples it was cut into a 
zigzag edge. In front of the ears, the hair 
fell down; it was either braided or tied to- 
gether. The hair was worn upright over the 
forehead in order to make the wearer look 
fierce. When the Arapaho adopted the pres- 
ent style of wearing the hair (braids or 
masses tied together over the ears, and the 
scalp-lock in the middle of the back of the 
head), the Crees, Shoshone, and other tribes 
adopted their old style. Some formerly tied 
all their hair together in a bunch at the 
back of the head. Very old men did not 
comb their hair; they rolled it, and, when it 
was sticky and matted, gathered it into a 
bunch over the forehead. ‘Our father di- 
rected that old men should do this,” they 
said. Among the Gros Ventres, the keepers 
of the sacred pipes were not allowed to comb 
or cut their hair. 

For women the old way was to wear the 
hair loose, with paint uponit. They painted 
streaks down their faces, on cheeks, forehead, 
and nose. This signified war. Old women 
wore their hair loose and generally tangled. 
They painted a spot on each cheek-bone, and ** 
one on the forehead. A spot between the 
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eyes signified a buffalo calf, and a line from the mouth down 
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the chin represented a road. This whole painting signified 
peace. Nowadays women wear two braids of hair from 
behind their ears, the hair being parted from forehead to 
nape; old women often wear their hair loose. 

The face is painted in ceremonials regularly, almost always 
when any actions are performed that have any connection 
with what is supernatural, and often for decoration. Black” 
is the paint to indicate victory. Of other colors, red is far 
the most frequently used. Old people confine themselves to 
red exclusively, so that red paint is often symbolic of old age. 
Paint on the face in general signifies happiness or wish for 
happiness. Mourners do not paint. Their first painting after 
the completion of mourning is with red, and is called “ wash- 
ing” or ‘‘cleansing.’”’ The paint along the part of the hair 
of both men and women is called ‘‘the path of the sun.” 

The dress of men consisted of a shirt, leggings reaching 
from the ankles to the hips, breech-cloth, moccasins, and a 
blanket of buffalo-skin. The women wore an open-sleeved 
dress not reaching the ankles, moccasins to which leggings 
were attached that extended to the knee, and a blanket. 
Small boys often wore nothing or only a shirt. One and the 
same word denotes the man’s shirt and the woman’s dress,— 
biixt/ut. The skin blankets were either painted or embroi-- 
dered. There is a similarity between the designs on blankets 
and those on tents, bedding, and cradles. aa) 

Sewing was done with needles and awls of bone, and thread 
of shreds of dried sinew. Needles and awls are now of steel, 
but sinew is still mostly used for thread. Embroidery for- 
merly consisted chiefly of colored and flattened porcupine- 
quills sewed firmly on the surface to be decorated. The quills 
were softened in the mouth and flattened with a bone. A 
dark fibrous water-plant was used to embroider in black. 
These materials, while still in use, have been largely replaced 
by small glass beads of many different colors. The quills are 
kept in pouches of gut, which they cannot penetrate (Plate 
x). The women have work-bags (Plate xv) in which they 
keep awls, sinew, quills, needles, bones for quill-flattening and 
for painting, incense, paint, medicine, and similar miscellane- 
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ous articles. A bone used for flattening porcupine-quills and 


for painting skins is shown in Fig. 4. Itis said torepresent _ 


a person. The notches cut into the edges denote the age of 
a previous owner of the instrument. 

The following are statements of an old woman. When an 
inexperienced person tries for the first time to do quill-em- 
broidery, failure ensues. The points of the quills 
stick out, and the whole embroidery becomes 
loose. When she was young, she once helped 
other women toembroider a robe. She had never 
done this before. The line of embroidery which 
she was working was spoiled, the quills would not 
stay fast, and the other women refused to work 
with her. She arose and prayed that she might 
be able to work successfully, and said that she 
would make a whole robe in this style of em- 
broidery. An old woman who was present said 
that this was good. After this the quills remained 
fast, and she was able to embroider. 

A woman, thought to be the oldest woman in the 
Oklahoma portion of the tribe, kept a small stick 
with thirty notches. These represented thirty 
robes that she had made in her lifetime. She said 
that the usual buffalo-robe had twenty lines of 
quill-embroidery across it, and was called niisa*axt. 
There were seventeen lines, and then three more 
close together along the bottom of the robe. The 
lines were ordinarily yellow. She made one robe 
with white quill-work, to signify old age. The oy 
lines were formerly not made of red quills (as in Fig. ,(39,). 
some modern robes of children). Only certain Quills 
portions of designs on the lines were red. Some- 
times these were green instead of red. Fifty small dew-claws 
of the buffalo were hung as pendants or rattles along the 
lower edge of a twenty-lined robe. If the robe had only 
seventeen lines of quill-embroidery, forty hoof-pendants were 
attached. She had made a robe for every member of her 
family but one. Whenever she made and gave away a robe, 
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she received a horse for it. She once began a robe with one 
hundred lines (batéat*sa™Gxt), to be given to Left-Hand. 
She had marked one hundred and worked thirty when her 
son-in-law died. She buried the robe with him. Later she 
learned that it was not right to bury this highest kind of 
robe with any one. It gives her vigor now to think of her 
past life and what she has accomplished. 

There are seven sacred bags owned by old women. These 
contain incense, paint, and implements for marking and sew- 

‘ing. They are painted red, and kept wrapped. They cor- 
respond to seven sacred bags kept by seven old men, and 
containing rattles, paint, and perhaps other objects. These 
women’s bags are used in ornamenting buffalo-robes and 
tents, when certain ceremonies are gone through. 

The following account was obtained from an old woman 
who possessed one of the sacred bags. 

“Backward, the mother of Little-Raven, was the owner of 
my bag before it was transferred to me. This bag was owned 
successively by Night-Killer, Bihiiha (‘Female Deer’?), Back- 
ward, and myself. When I was about to obtain this bag, I 
provided food, clothing, and horses (to be given away), and 
called all the old women who then had bags. There were 
seven. They were River-Woman, Large-Head, Thread- 
Woman, Sore-Legs, Flying-Woman, another Thread-Woman, 
and Backward. A tent was put up. The clothing was laid 
all around the inside of the tent, the food was set near the 
fire. I also provided four knives and some fat. The seven 
old women sat around the tent, each with her bag. I went 
to each in turn, putting my hand on the top of her head, and 
prayed. I said that I wished to get a bag in the straight way. 
Before they opened their bags they spit hagawaanaxu on 
them (this is a root which is chewed fine, and usually spit on 
sacred objects before they are handled). Then incense was 
burned. One of the women took fat and rubbed it with 
paint; then, holding her hands palm to palm, and turning 
them from side to side, she painted four spots on my face, and 
a fifth (in the centre) on the nose; then she painted five spots 
in similar position (that of a quincunx) on the top of my head. 
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The food had been placed southwest, northwest, northeast, and 
southeast of the fire (the tent always faces east, the fire being 
inthecentre). The food towards the southwest was taken up, 
carried around the tent, and set down in the same place as 
before, in front of one of the old women. This woman then 
carried the other food around the tent in the same way, re- 
placing it all. Then she took hacawaanaxu, chewed it, and 
rubbed it over her body (a very frequent act in rituals). Then 
she took food from four dishes and placed it on her hand in 
five spots. Two of these pieces or heaps of food she placed 
on the ground, southwest and northwest of the fire; two she 
taised and laid on the ground, northeast and southeast of the 
fire; and the fifth she put into the fire. Then she took (a 
dish of) blood-soup or pudding (baak"). She touched it with 
a finger, touched this finger on the palm of her hand, and 
rubbed her hands together. Then she moved her hands 
downward four times towards the southeast of the tent, repre- 
senting the planting in the ground of a tent-pole there. Then 
she touched the pudding in three other places, after each 
time rubbing her hands, and successively motioning towards 
the southwest, northwest, and northeast. The fifth time she 
made a scoop in the middle of the pudding; this she followed 
by motioning lower down, towards the pegs holding the edge 
of the tent. While she was doing this, the others looked 
down, holding their left hand on the top of the head, the 
right hand on the ground. A small dog had been cooked 
whole. Backward took the dog by the head, and I took its 
hind-end, and we walked around the tent. We walked around 
again, stopping on the southeast side and making a turn there, 
and then the same successively at the southwest, northwest, . 
and northeast (7. e., going in a circle with the sun). Then we 
made a turn before the door (inside the tent), and held the 
dog outside the door, moving its head, and telling it to look 
about at the people, the clothing, the food, the water, and so 
on. Then we took pieces of meat from its four paws, its nose, 
the top of its head, and its tail, and put them on the ground 
four times, and a fifth time into the fire. Then Backward ' 
OL grees it was not Backward, but the narrator herself, who performed this 
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took the dog’s tongue, and, holding it at the tip, touched one 
side of it, and then the other, to the ground at the southeast, 
southwest, northwest, and northeast successively; and at 
last, with a downward movement, touched the tongue against 
the wooden pins fastening the front of the tent above the door. 
Then the food was eaten. A dish standing southeast from 
the fire was first taken and passed to each in the tent, travel- 
ling in a circle; then the food at the southwest was taken; 
and so on around the fire until all the food had been passed 
around. Then friends were called, and the remnants given 
to them. After the dishes and plates had been taken out of 
the tent, incense was again burned inside. Then Backward 
told me to give her the four knives, and a board on which 
to cut medicine. I took niibaa*tou (hemlock-leaves) and — 
niiséna" (part of a beaver) and cut them fine. Backward 
took biihtceihina® (a yellow composita) and niaata" (a greasy 
carrot-like root) and cut them up together. The rest cut 
up and mixed ni6x" (sweet-grass) with niiséna®, and niaata" 
with niiséna®. This made four kinds of incense. Then Back- 
ward, with a spoon of mountain-sheep horn, took up the sev- 
eral incenses and put them into the small bags into which 
they belonged. Again she put incense on the coals. Then 
they all painted themselves with red paint and tallow. After 
that they painted their bags: they touched them with their 
palms in four places, and then in a spot in the middle of these 
four, and thereupon rubbed the whole bag with paint. They 
also painted the stones (used for holding coals for incense) and 
the pieces of bone (used for marking designs on robes) that 
were in the bags. The latter two incenses are used when a 
tent is decorated; the former two, with the stones and bones, 
when a robe is to be made. They replaced all these things in 
their bags and closed them, Then Backward told me to give 
her the cloth goods I had provided. I gave them to her. 
She touched the ground and put her finger to her tongue; 
then she rubbed me over with medicine from her mouth. 
She spit medicine on a piece of the goods, and put it under 
my dress from below, and, passing it under the dress to my 
other side, took it out there and laid it down. Then she 
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passed another piece under my dress in the opposite direction. 
She repeated this three times more, so that at the end there 
were four pieces of goods lying on each side of me (those on 
one side having been interchanged with those on the other by 
passing them under the dress). Then she pushed two pieces 
under my dress on my stomach, and successively placed them 
below my shoulder, over the heart, and on my stomach again. 
There she left them. The other goods were given away. 
Backward told me to leave the pieces of cloth on my stomach 
for four days, while I fasted; then to prepare food and invite 
all the old women in again. I fasted and cried for four days; 
on the fourth, food was prepared, and the old women came 
again. After they had eaten, I received the bag, with in- 
structions how to use it. Backward made a motion four 
times to give it to me; then, at a fifth motion with it from 
her heart, she gave it to me. 

“A few days later, Yellow-Woman called me to make a 
buffalo-robe. The hide was already dressed and prepared. 
I entered the tent. At the back of the tent lay the buffalo- 
skin, folded and laid like a buffalo.. Its head was toward the 
door. By it lay five pieces of goods as payment. Isat down 
at the middle of the back of the tent, behind the buffalo-skin. 


_I told Yellow-Woman to call the other women. After they 


came, food was taken around (and sacrificed), as at the time 
when I received my bag. Then we ate, and the remainder 
was taken out for friends and the children. Then I burned 
incense. Then two of the women motioned toward the buf- 
falo-skin with sticks, whipping it as if to make a buffalo rise. _ 
Then I spread the robe (the hair-side to the ground). I put 
a burning coal on the ground and placed incense upon it., I 
spit medicine on. one of the marking-bones five times. I held 
the bone successively on four sides of the coal, near the 
ground; the fifth time I drew the bone across above the coal, 
to signify the marking (which is done by drawing the edge of 
the bone along the hide). Then all came close around the 
buffalo-robe and held it. Yellow-Woman with the marking- 
bone drew lines across it, which were to be embroidered with 
porcupine-quills. In her mouth she had hagawaanaxu, and 
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she wet the end of the bone with saliva. When she had 
drawn the lines, she raised her right arm. I took the robe 
and four times I made a motion as if to give it to her; the 
fifth time I gave it to her, putting it under her arm. Then 


Yellow-Woman held out her hands, and I spit medicine on 


them four times. Then I laid on her hands four quills tied 
together, one each being red, yellow, white, and black; and 
with them I gave her sinew (thread) and needles. Yellow- 
Woman passed the quills between her lips, and then held them 
in her mouth. Then she began to embroider one line, begin- 
ning nearest the head of the skin. I watched her and gave 
her directions. When she had completely embroidered this 
line, she stopped. After this, one line was embroidered a 
day. It took a month to complete the robe. A line of em- 
broidery must not be left unfinished over night. When the 
robe was completed, Yellow-Woman notified me. She in- 
vited me to come the next day to eat. The next day there 
was a feast like that given when the robe was begun. The 
robe was set up again to resemble a buffalo, and after being 
perfumed with incense, was touched as if to make it rise. 
Then it was spread out and five feathers laid upon it, — one 
at each corner and one in the centre. Then the women sewed 
the feathers in those places. Then Yellow-Woman an- 
nounced the man for whom she had made the robe, and he 
was sent for. He was Bird-in-Tree. He came in, and sat 
down in front of me, looking toward the door. Yellow- 
Woman spit on the blanket four times, moved it toward him 
several times, then gave it to him. Then both he and the 
robe were perfumed with incense. Then he gave Yellow- 
Woman his best horse; she kissed him for it. Then he went 
out with his new robe.” 

This robe made by Yellow-Woman had twenty lines of 
quill-work. The lowest three, as already described, were 
close together and somewhat separate from the rest. The 
lines represented buffalo-paths. The greater part of each of 
these lines was yellow. On each were three red marks, 
each of these red lengths being bordered by a shorter white 
portion, and each of these again being bounded on both sides 
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by still shorter black marks. There was thus imposed on the 
yellow background of the line an ornament composed of the 
successive colors black, white, black, red, black, white, black; 
the red being longest and the black areas shortest. This 
same arrangement of the four colors is found in other objects 
ornamented in conventional quill-embroidery. Between these 
marks on the lines of this robe there were other smaller 
marks in red and black, and in several places small tufts of 
red feathers (see Plate xv1). The four colors of this em- 
broidery, taken collectively, signified the four lives since the 
beginning of the world (generations or zons). From the 
lower end of the robe hung fifty pendants, at the ends of 
which hung small hoofs, and loops covered with quill-work, 
this bearing the same design of black, white, black, red, black, 
white, black, that was embroidered on the robe. 

The use of these sacred bags and the accompanying cere- 
monies are also referred to in connection with the tent-decora- 
tions on pp. 70 et seq. 


IIL.—DECORATIVE ART. 


The present chapter is a description of the various objects 
of Arapaho manufacture and use, omitting, however, all 
objects whose use is ceremonial or religious. This account 
will deal largely with the ornamentation of the objects and 
with the significance attached to this decoration. The in- 
terpretation of these symbolic decorations was obtained, in 
every case dealt with, from the Indians. Almost always the 


information was secured from the possessor or the maker of 


the article. The specimens described are now in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. ; 

In the illustrations, colors are indicated by the following 
devices: red, by close vertical shading; yellow, by light dots; 
green, by horizontal shading. Light blue is indicated by 
diagonal shading. Black usually represents dark blue, but 
sometimes brown, very dark green, dark red, or black. Dark 
dots indicate orange. 

Plate 1 is arranged to show the conventionality of orna- 
mentation in moccasins. All the moccasins illustrated in this 
series are embroidered with the same fundamental decorative 
motive,—a longitudinal stripe extending from instep to 
toe. It will be seen that in this series of eight moccasins only 
three other decorative elements are used; and these, more- 
over, are similar to the fundamental element, in that they 
also are stripes, and bear a definite spatial relation to it, 
being either parallel or at right angles to it. These three 
elements are a transverse stripe at the instep, two short 
bars approximately parallel to the main central stripe, and a 
transverse stripe bisecting and duplicating this main stripe. 
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The last element occurs only once (Fig. 8).". The longitudinal 
stripe is of two kinds: either it consists of three equal divis- 
ions or sections; or it has two parts, the upper one consider- 
ably shorter than the lower (Figs. 3, 6, 7). 

Fig. 1 of Plate 1 shows a moccasin as to whose symbolic 
significance there is no information.’ 

In Fig. 2 of Plate 1 all the small stripes of which the beaded 
design is composed, whether their direction be longitudinal or 
transverse, represent buffalo-paths. 

In Fig. 3 of the same plate the large stripe represents the 
path that is travelled (by the wearer). The two pieces of the 
transverse stripe (which, it will be noted, duplicate in minia- 
ture the design of part of the main stripe) are insects or 
worms which are found on the prairie, and which the wearer 
desired not to be in his path, but beside it. The upper por- 
tion of the large stripe is light blue, which signifies (as in 
many other cases) haze. The red and dark blue bands that 
edge the white portion of the stripe represent day and night. 
Red and black, or red and blue, frequently have this significa- 
tion, both in ceremonial objects and in others not used thus. 
The winged triangle, which appears twice, signifies sunrise, 
also the passage over a mountain. It is called badeik6taha’aa. 

Fig. 4, Plate 1, shows a moccasin representing a buffalo- 
hunt. The white stripe is a buffalo-path. The green rec- 
tangle in this represents a buffalo. The two black triangular 
figures are barbed arrows shot into the buffalo. The trans- 
verse stripe is a bow. 

As to the moccasins shown in Figs. 5 and 6 of this plate, 
information is wanting. 

In Fig. 7, Plate 1, all the stripes represent buffalo-paths. 
The small blue squares are buffalo-tracks. 

In Fig. 8, Plate 1, the two large stripes form a cross, and 
represent the morning star. The transverse line is the hori- 
zon. The two small bars represent rays of light from the 
star; 1. ¢., its twinkling. 


? Plate 1 is here repeated for the convenience of the reader. : ; 
2 This moccasin, together with those shown in Plate 1, Fig. 6, and in text Fig. 
5, @ and c, was secured for the Museum by Rev. Walter C. Roe. 
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Fig. 5 shows another series of moccasins. The decorative 
motive which these all have in common is a border of bead- 
work around the edge of the foot. All but one (a) also 
possess the longitudinal stripe just described. This moccasin 


Fig. 5. Designs on Moccasins. a (gz'5s), 4 (se's), ¢ (svs0)) @ (e's), € (Se), 7 GrRae)- 


has the entire area that is enclosed by the border, traversed 
by lines of red porcupine-quill embroidery. Information as 
to the meaning of this design is lacking. 

On the moccasin shown in Fig. 5, 6, the longitudinal 
stripe signifies ha*caeixaa"tin (the path to destination). 
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A small stripe at the heel of the moccasin (not shown in 
the figure) signifies the opposite idea, haat'xa’nin (whence 
one has come). The variety of colors in the large stripe rep- 
resents the variety of things (which naturally are of many 
different colors) that one desires to possess. The small dark- 
blue rectangles are symbols that are called hiiteni. The 
white border of this moccasin, on account of its color, repre- 
sents snow. The figures in it represent hills with upright 
trees. The stripe over the instep signifies “up hill and 
down again’ (its middle portion being elevated above 
the ends by the instep of the foot). The dots in this stripe 
represent places left bare by melting snow. 

The writer is unable to give the exact meaning of the 
word hiiteni, mentioned above. This symbol is said to signify 
life, abundance, food, prosperity, temporal blessings, desire 
or hope for food, prayer for abundance, or the things wished 
for. All these related ideas seem to be identified by the 
Indians in this symbol. It may be best described as a sym- 
bol of happy life, or, since in Arapaho symbolism the repre- 
sentation of an object or condition usually implies a desire 
for such object or condition, a symbol of the desire for happy 
life. Briefly, it may be called a life-symbol, and will be thus 
designated hereafter. It is the abstract symbol most fre- 
quently used, and will be often referred to. Its form is 
generally a trapezoid, rectangle, or square. A variety of 
forms is shown in Plates xx1x, xxx1, Figs. 237-240, 417-422. 

The symbolism in Fig. 5, ¢, is not known. Birds are 
evidently represented in the wide stripe. 

Of the moccasin shown in Fig. 5, d, the symbolism is also 
unknown. In this specimen the longitudinal stripe is ex- 
tended until it meets the border. The stripe, however, is 
beaded only at its edges, contrary to the style of embroi- 
dery in the other cases, and in its middle portion is merely 
‘painted red. 

In the moccasin shown in Fig. 5, e, there are both the 
border and the stripe, triangular marks on which repre- 
sent clouds along the horizon. The open areas are covered 
by a checker-board design, only every alternate square being 
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beaded. This pattern represents the rough surface of buf- 
falo-intestine. The beads in this pattern are green, blue, and 
pink; these colors represent respectively grass, sky, and 
ground. 

The moccasin shown in Fig. 5, f, is completely beaded. 
The border and stripe exist in the application of the beads, 
and show in the coloring, being white. On these white areas 
are represented pipes. The two large triangular areas are red 
and green respectively. Together they represent buffalo- 
horns. The red and green also denote respectively bare 
ground (soil) and earth covered with grass; it is on these that 
the buffalo walk and trample. At the heel of the moccasin 
(not shown in the figure) is a small square, which represents 
atrack. At the instep there is a tongue (also not illustrated), 
much like the tongue of a shoe, except that when the moccasin 
is worn, the tongue falls over the front of the foot (a similar 
tongue is seen in Plate 111, Fig. 4). This tongue is beaded in 
light blue with dark-blue spots, is divided or forked, and has 
small tin cylinders (rattles) attached to its ends. It repre- 
sents a rattlesnake. The beading is the spotted skin; the 
two parts of the tongue, the forked tongue of the snake; and 
the tin cylinders, its rattle. 

Plate 11 shows several moccasins that are entirely covered 
with beads. All of these except that shown in Fig. 1, the 
pattern of which is unusual, are actually embroidered with 
the border and the longitudinal stripe, though sometimes, as 
in Figs. 2 and 5, these are not visible in the design because 
the beads are all of the same color. 

In Fig. 1 of Plate 1 the rows of triangles on the front of 
the moccasins represent sharp rocks. Two rows of alternat- 
ing red and blue squares are hills. Three red squares adja- 
cent to each of these rows represent persons sitting on the 
hills. A light-blue line traversing the middle of the front 
of the moccasin is a path; small squares adjacent to it are 
rocks. Two small detached bars, one at each side of the 
entire design that has thus far been described, represent per- 
sons standing. Along the edge of the sole, flat triangles with 
small upright marks at each end, are hills and pines. Marks 
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consisting of two triangles touching at their vertices, repre- 
sent rough places in the path: those that are red denote 
prominences; those that are blue signify holes. Crosses 
are the morning star. A horizontal stripe at the heel repre- 
sents a caterpillar. 

On the moccasin shown in Fig. 2 of Plate 1 the white 
groundwork of beads represents sand. The parallel angles 
on the instep of the moccasin are tents. Small rhomboidal 
marks are stars. At the toe a wide cross is the morning star. 
At the sides claw-shaped figures represent hakixta" (buffalo- 
hoofs). Between each pair of these figures is a yellow and 
red rectangle, which represents an eye. Small squares on 
the transverse stripe at the instep, and at the heel, repre- 
sent tracks. 

On the moccasin shown in Fig. 3 of Plate mu the white 
background represents snow. The dark-blue triangles with 
squares in them are tents and their doors. The two large, 
greenish-blue triangular areas on the instep represent lakes. 
Between them a diamond represents the navel (or perhaps a 
child’s navel-amulet). Triangles at each end of this diamond 
are arrow-points. A greenish-blue stripe around the ankle 
represents both smoke and water. Small squares at the in- 
_ Step and at the heel represent tracks. 

The moccasin illustrated in Fig. 4 of Plate 11 is one of the 
few solidly-beaded Arapaho moccasins of which the ground 
color is not white. It is a rich blue, and the figures upon it 
are chiefly pink and red. The blue represents the sky. The 
large parallelograms are clouds with white edges, piled up 
one on the other. Red crosses or diamonds in these are 
stars. Larger, white-edged rhombi in the blue are also stars. 
A triangle at the toe is a tent. In the middle of the front, a 
red figure represents a crayfish or scorpion. 

Fig. 5 of Plate 11 shows another solidly-beaded moccasin. 
Green squares, enclosing a smaller square that is white and 
red, are life-symbols (hiiteni). Small red triangles in contact 
with the life-symbols are tents. Small black squares in 
several places on the white ground are rabbit-tracks in snow. 
The triangular figures represent seats (¢idku’utaana"). The 
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stripe around the ankle represents biisa", any snake or worm. 
Separate parts of this stripe have other additional significa- 
tions. The forward portion is yellow, and denotes sunlight. 
Black squares are again rabbit-tracks. Five red squares in 
quincunx on a white ground are a turtle. The posterior por- 
tion of the stripe is green, and denotes the earth. 

Three children’s moccasins are shown in the first three fig- 
ures of Plate 111. 

In Fig. 1, Plate 111, the two lateral convexly triangular areas 
on the front of the moccasin are green, and represent horse- 
ears. It may be noted that analogous areas on other moccasins 
represent buffalo-horns, lakes, and fish. The figure between 
these two green areas represents a lizard. The head is sup- 
posed to be at the toe. Two blue slanting lines are legs. 
White and yellow spots on the red body are the markings of 
the animal. Below the ankle, a red stripe with two blue diag- 
onal lines represents a butterfly. 

Fig. 2 of Plate 111 shows a moccasin which is beaded around 
the edges, but has its front surface traversed by a number of 
quilled lines (cf. Fig. 5, a). The white beadwork repre- 
sents the ground. Green zigzag lines upon it are snakes. 
The quilled lines represent sweat-house poles. These lines 
are red, blue, and yellow, and the colors represent stones of 
different colors, used for producing steam in the sweat-house. 
At the heel of the moccasin, which is not shown in the figure, 
are two small green squares. These represent the blankets 
with which the sweat-house is covered. 

The design of a snake was embroidered on this moccasin 
in order that the child wearing it might not be bitten by 
snakes. The symbols referring to the sweat-house were em- 
broidered on the moccasin in order that the child might grow 
to the age at which the sweat-house is principally used; 
namely, old age. 

The moccasin shown in Fig. 3, Plate 111, bears a design sim- 
ilar to several that have been described. All the stripes 
represent paths. 

Fig. 4 of Plate 111 shows an unusually large moccasin. The 
two large convex, triangular areas on the front are barred 
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dark blue and white. They represent fish. The similarly 
barred stripe around the ankle also represents a fish (or the 
markings ona fish). Small figures, some red, some blue, con- 
sisting of a pair of triangles joined at the vertices, represent 
butterflies. The double tongue over the instep represents 
a horned toad (7. e., its markings). : 

On the moccasin shown in Fig. 5 of this plate the zigzag 
band across the front represents lightning. ; 

What may be considered a typical solidly-beaded moccasin 
is shown in Platerv. The white represents snow. The green, 
both in the triangular areas and in the stripe around the 
ankle, represents grass-covered earth. The blue and yellow 
figures consisting of three triangles represent the heart and 
lungs. The white stripe bisected by two shorter ones, inside 
the green triangular areas, is a dragon-fly. Groups of three 
small light-blue squares near the instep were described as 
halves of stars (five squares in quincunx sometimes represent 
a star). Atthe heel, four small green rectangles (invisible in 
the illustration) represent caterpillars. The design on this — 
moccasin was embroidered as it was previously seen in a 
dream. 

Fig. 6 shows two views of one of the leggings worn by a 
little girl. The moccasin is attached to the legging. The 
skin of which the legging is made is painted yellow wherever 
it is not covered by beads, excepting in the white-bordered 
stripe running alongside the shin of the leg; in this the skin 
is painted red. The designs worked on the legging were 
seen in a dream or vision. This pair of leggings was con- 
sidered exceptionally handsome by the Arapaho; it always 
attracted attention at once. The design on each side of the 
legging, consisting of two connected triangles, represents a 
mountain with the morning star above it. (The figure of the. 
mountain is symmetrically duplicated, which gives the star, 
represented by a cross, the appearance of being between 
two mountains, the upper one inverted.) At the back of 
the legging the rhombus represents the morning star when it 
is rising; the two crosses are the morning star when it is high 
up above the horizon. The contact of the crosses with the 
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line signifies that the star appears just before daybreak. The 
yellow painting of the skin represents daylight. The two white 
beaded stripes up the front of the legging represent the partly 
divided milky way. The colored designs in these stripes de- 
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Fig. 6 (#%&). Girl’s Leggings. 


note small stars of many colors along the edge of the milky 
way. On the moccasin the large, green triangular areas rep- 
resent the earth in spring. The diamond situated between 
these green areas is a star supposed to be visible directly over- 
head atnoon. The six diamonds connected by a line passing 
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around the edge of the moccasin are a ring of stars, probably 
the constellation Corona. 

Another legging worn by a little girl is shown in Fig. 1 of 
Plate v. The moccasin has been removed. The design 
appears twice, once on the vertical band, and again on the 
horizontal band extending around the ankle. The two rows 
of small triangles represent ranges of hills. The red stripe 
along the middle of the white band of beads represents ground. 
Two green squares in this are springs. Four blue lines issu- 
ing from each of these squares are streams flowing from the 
springs. A small yellow bar bisecting the red stripe is a 
Tiver; its dark-blue border is timber along its course. A row 
of green and blue beads along the edges of the legging repre- 
sents game of various kinds. 

Fig. 2 of Plate v shows another girl's legging and moc- 
casin. The three diamonds in the centre of the figure that is 
on the side of the legging are the life-symbols. Above and 
below the three diamonds are figures, each consisting of 
two dark-blue right-angled triangles. These represent deer- 
tracks. Two similar figures, wider and green in color, touch 
the middle one of the three diamonds; they represent elk- 
tracks. This whole design is repeated on the opposite side 
of the legging. At the back, also invisible in the illustration, 
is a long red line crossed by nine short lines; this represents 
a centipede. Along the front of the legging the triangular 
designs are tents; and the red rectangles, life-symbols. The 
tin rattles are attached to the legging in order that by their 
noise they may frighten away insects or snakes that would 
bite the child wearing the legging. On the lower border of 
the moccasin are rectangles of red and green beads. These 
are again life-symbols. This symbol thus has three different 
forms on one object. Dark-blue triangles, two of which are 
near each of the life-symbols last mentioned, represent the 
- designs, largely composed of triangles, with which rawhide 

_ bags and parfleches are painted. The red lines of quill-work 
extending across the toe of the moccasin represent the 
paths of children. 

Embroidered portions of girls’ and women’s leggings are 
[May, 1902.) 4 
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shown in Figs. 3, 4, 5, of Plate v. In Fig. 3. the triangles 
represent arrow-points. Those that have three small dark 
triangles at their base also represent tents. The cross is the 
morning star. The line with which it is in contact is a path. At 
the back of the legging, invisible in the illustration, is a figure 
of a buffalo-leg, symmetrically duplicated; the hoof of this re- 
sembles the deer-track design on the legging last described. 

In Fig. 4, Plate v, the triangles denote tents. Between 
the two triangles on the side of the legging, whose points are 
directed toward each other, are two figures which coalesce in 
the middle. These figures represent the ha™tcacihi teihitha’, 
a powerful dwarf cannibal people several times mentioned in 
Arapaho myths. The tents are supposed to belong to them. 
The blue bar at the base of the wide vertical stripe of em- 
broidery indicates the range or limit of habitation of the 
dwarfs. The dark Y-shaped marks are horse-tracks; they 
imply (in this connection) human beings (as opposed to 
monstrous or supernatural people). At the back of the leg- 
ging there is a vertical row of these horse-tracks. The green 
beads at the edges of this legging represent vegetation. 

In Fig. 5 of Plate v the yellow and green right-angled tri- 
angles, each with a small square of the opposite color at the 
base, represent tents. The white stripe dividing them is a 
path. Between the figures of tents, a green and a yellow 
isosceles triangle are each a cactus-plant. The projections 
arising from them represent the cactus-spines. On one of the 
figures these projections are red, and therefore represent also 
the red edible fruit of the cactus. This whole design is re- 
peated on the opposite side of the legging. At the back of 
the legging is a vertical row of seventeen (green and red) 
isosceles triangles, the base of one resting upon.the point of 
the next lower one. These represent ant-hills. They are not 
shown in the illustration. Along the front of the legging the 
flat triangles represent brush-shelters. The small upright 
marks at the ends of each figure are the tent-pegs at the sides 
of the shelter.' The rows of beads along the edges of the leg- 
ging represent animals or variety of game. 


' The brush-shelter is often partially covered with canvas. Formerly hides were 
used for this purpose. This cover may be pegged down like a tent. 
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Fig. 7, a, represents one of a pair of armlets covered with 
beadwork. Such armlets or sleeve-holders are generally worn 
chiefly on gala occasions; that is, at dances. The red and 
green bisected squares represent black beetles with hard 
elytre. Small loops of beads along the edge represent worms 
or maggots. The large beads on the two attached strings rep- 
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resent ants. These various insects were represented because 
they are constantly moving and crawling, just as the people 
travelled and roamed over the earth. 
One of another pair of armlets is shown in Fig. 7,b. The 
figure of a bird represents both an eagle (on account of the 
crooked beak) and a swallow (on account of the forked tail). 
The squares, both blue and red, are stars. The white ground- 
work of beads represents haze or smoke; the blue beading at 
the edge represents clouds or the sky. 
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Fig. 7,c, shows an unembroidered armlet, made of the 
skin from an elk-foot. A round piece of green cloth attached 
to the skin represents the sun. The two pieces of hoof repre- 
sent the long, curving nails of old persons. The small holes 
in these hoofs represent the various things possessed by the ~ 
owner of this’ armlet. These holes also have another sig- 
nification: those around the edges of the hoofs denote stars; 
and five holes in quincunx in the middle of each hoof repre- 
sent (the five fingers of) the hand, which is symbolically 
equivalent to possession of property. 

One of a pair of red quill-embroidered armlets is shown i in 
Fig. 1 of Plate v1. It was worn in the ghost-dance. The 
black squares represent buffalo. The red quill-wound strings 
falling from the armlet are kakau’cetcana" (thoughts, reason, 
imagination, hope, desires, or anything mental). The orna- 
ments at their ends represent naii’tate’ihi (fulfilment of desire). 

Fig. 2 of Plate v1 shows a woman’s ghost-dance armlet, 
embroidered with yellow quill-work. The bird embroidered 
in green quills represents a magpie. The red cross is the 
morning star. The red rectangle is the symbol of life. 

The fringe of green-dyed buckskin represents rays of light, 
and (on account of its color) the earth. The attached magpie- 
feathers represent persons (presumably spirits); and small 
yellow plumes attached to these represent the sun. 

Fig. 3 of Plate v1 shows a head-dress. It consists of a 
small hoop wound with yellow quills. Two owl-feathers are 
attached to it. It is worn on the side of the head. The cir- 
cular quill-wrapped portion with four black spots on it 
represents a sun-dog. 

A peculiar head-dress, which is found among many of the 
Plains tribes, consists of a strip of skin, measuring about two 
inches by eight, which is covered with beads or quills, and 
has various strings or appendages attached to it. It is worn 
hanging from the scalp-lock, at the back of the head. Among 
the Arapaho, a horse-tail is generally attached to the lower 
end of this head-dress. It is worn by young men on festive 
occasions and at ceremonials at which uniform regalia are not 
prescribed. Many of these head-dresses represent animals. 
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The specimen shown in Plate vu, Fig. 1, represents a rat. 
The possessor and maker of this head-dress explained his 
choice of this animal as an object of representation, by the 
occurrence of the rat in a number of tales about the mythic — 
personage Nih’a"ca”. It is a fact, however, that all the objects 
of Arapaho manufacture which represent animals at all, de- 
note small animals such as the lizard, frog, fish, or rat. The 
cross on this specimen is the conventional na"kaox, or morning 
star. 

Fig. 2 of the same plate shows one of these head-dresses 
worked in quills. The horse-tail is dyed golden-yellow. This 
color was chosen by the wearer of the head-dress because he 
was desirous of possessing a horse of this color. The horse- 
hair is also a symbol of good luck, because horses are the 
usual gifts when presents are made. 

The animal symbolism is fairly well worked out in this 
specimen. The quill-work is the body of a rat; the horse- 
tail, its tail. The long pendants at the four corners are of 
course the legs. Two loops at the top of the head-dress are 
the rat-ears, and. two strings of red beads at the top represent 
the pointed mouth. Down the middle of the red quill-work 
runs a green stripe, which is a path. Blue, yellow, and green 
squares at the sides of this stripe represent (the tracks of?) 
rats running into the path. 

Fig. 3 of Plate vir shows a similar head-dress representing 
a lizard. It is worked in beads, and the tail is twisted and 
dyed red. The bead-work design is the morning-star cross. 

The navel-strings of Arapaho girls are preserved and sewed 
into small pouches stuffed with grass. These pouches are 
usually diamond-shaped and covered on both sides with beads. 
The child wears this amulet, which contains its navel-string; 
on its belt until it is worn out. 

Such amulets are found among many tribes. Among some 
they are worn by boys as well as girls, or two are worn by one 
child. Among the Sioux these amulets sometimes have the 
shape of horned toads. Among the Assiniboine they are gen- 
erally diamond-shaped, but less elongated than among the 
Arapaho. Among the Gros Ventres they are often diamond- 
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shaped; they sometimes represent a person, but more usually 
a horned toad, and sometimes have the figure of this animal. 
Among the Utes these navel-amulets are also diamond-shaped, 
but they are attached to the infant’s cradle. Among the 
Arapaho they usually represent a small animal, 

In connection with the usual diamond shape of these amu- 
lets, it may be observed that throughout the decorative sym- 
bolism of the Arapaho the navel is represented by a diamond- 
shaped symbol. 

Fig. 1 of Plate vi11 shows the only example of navel-amulets 
possessing realistic shape, seen among the Arapaho. It is 
further unique in not being beaded on the under side. It 
represents a lizard (sani’wa"). This word, in Gros Ventre, 
means ‘‘horned toad,” but in Arapaho seems to signify 
“‘lizard.’”” The Arapaho regard the horned toad, which they 
call by the same name as a mule (bihiiha"x), as a good animal, 
and do not kill it. 

The more decoratively conventionalized form of navel- 
amulet is seen in Fig. 2 of Plate vi11. This object represents a 
fish. The diagonal lines indicate its appearance (7, ¢., the 
markings of the fish). 

The amulet shown in Fig. 3, Plate v111, represents a tadpole 
(hiseindéta", literally ‘‘ woman’s belly ’’). Two figures upon it 
in dark-blue beadwork represent stars. These forms appear 
to be modifications of the cross, which usually denotes the — 
morning star. The red ornament in the middle represents 
the butterfly, or possibly the dragon-fly; it could not be 
determined which. The white beaded background represents 
snow. 

Fig. 4 of Plate viii illustrates another amulet representing a 
lizard (sani’wa"). The dark blue and yellow areas signify its 
markings, while the bisecting lines represent paths. 

The previous specimens are alike on both sides. Figs. 5 
and 6 of Plate vi11, however, represent the two differing sides 
of one navel-amulet. The whole object represents the navel 
itself, also a frog. The two dark-blue trapezoidal ornaments 
in Fig. 5 represent miniature or toy bags, resembling those 
ordinarily used, but made for children. Below, a (red and 
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pale-blue) triangle with a stripe across its point represents a 
female dress (evidently that of the little girl who wore the 
amulet). The golden-yellow background and the black stripe 
around it represent (the color of) the girl’s hair respectively as 
it is now in her youth (her hair being light brown) and as it 
will be when she has grown older. On the other side (Fig. 6) 
the stripes or lines represent navel-strings. The green 
and blue single lines of beads at the seam or edge of the 
pouch represent sinew. The loose pendants of large beads 
represent navel-strings; the shells at their ends represent 
teeth. Se 
In addition to the representation of a frog, there are three 
lines of symbolism in this object. First, teeth and color of 
hair are often used in symbolism to denote age, and express 
a wish for old age; the toy bags, and possibly the dress and 
navel-strings, also refer to the age of childhood. Secondly, 
the dress, and perhaps the sinew (which serves as thread, 
and therefore denotes sewing, woman’s occupation), sym- 
bolize sex. Thirdly, the navel, and therefore also the navel- 
strings, symbolize the human being (ini’ta”). 

It will be seen from these figures that the navel-amulet of 
the conventional diamond form has a pair of strings at the 
sides, which denote the legs or fins of the animal represented. 
When a lizard, frog, or fish is represented, these strings aid — 
the slight similarity of the pouch to the animal; but when a 
tadpole is represented, as in Fig. 3, it is evident that their 
effect is the opposite, and that their presence is due to 
the prevalence, in this point, of stylistic convention over 
accuracy of symbolism. But a specimen like the first one 
described (Fig. 1) shows the opposite predominance of repre- 
sentative accuracy over decorative convention. From this it 
would seem that there is always some tendency toward real- 
istic symbolism, and some toward ornamental convention, but 
that the relative proportion of the two varies considerably in 
different individuals making decorated objects. 

One-half of the front of a bead-covered waistcoat is shown 
in Fig. 8. This garment is of course modern. The figures 
that may be described as inverted Y’s are sticks or racks set 


‘oval wooden stirrups. Thus, as 


_ earth, the sacred hoop), the square 


has replaced buffalo-hides, are 
‘still often decorated with a con- 
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up inside the tent to hang saddles and blankets upon. The 
designs above them are saddle-blankets. The cross is the 
morning star. A row of blue squares represents rocks. A 
blue stripe represents a rope. Be- 
low this are ornaments consisting 
of a line with a hollow square at 
the bottom. These represent 
men’s stirrups. On the back of 
the waistcoat, instead of these 
ornaments, are others consisting 
of a line with a triangle at the 
bottom. These represent women’s 
stirrups. The Arapaho at present 
use saddles of their own manu- 
facture for women. These have 
triangular stirrups of wood and 
rawhide. The men ride Ameri- 
can saddles, which usually have 


in many other cases (the sky, the 


or rectangle here represents some- 
thing circular or oval. In sym- 
bolism anything four-sided or 
four-cornered is equivalent to a 
circle, and anything circular is 
considered to have four ends. 
Tents, even now that canvas 


Fig. 8 (,§85). Front of Beaded Waist- 
coat. 


ventional set of ornaments. These ornaments are the fol- 
lowing. 

1. A circular piece of hide about eight inches in diameter, 
covered with embroidery of beads or quills (Plate 1x, Fig. 
2). This is sewed to the back of the tent at its very top, just 
below the place where it is fastened to the hiinana’kaya*, — 
the pole in the middle of the back which is used to raise the 
tent into position. To the bottom of this ornament are 
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attached two buffalo (or cattle) tails. This ornament is 
called ka*eibiihi. 

2. Four similarly embroidered pieces of skin considerably 
smaller (Plate rx, Fig. 1). These are attached to the sides 
of the tent, several feet above the bottom, at the southeast, 
southwest, northwest, and northeast (the tent always facing 
east). To the middle of each of these ornaments is attached 
a buffalo-tail and a pendant consisting of three quill-wrapped 
strings which have at their ends the small dew-claws of buffalo 
and a quill-wrapped loop. 

3. A series of pendants, each triple, with dew-claws and 
loops at the ends (Plate rx, Fig. 3). These resemble the 
pendants just described, except that instead of strings, wider 
strips of skin are wound with porcupine-quills. When quills 
are not to be had, corn-husk or plant-fibres are used. These 
pendants, called xaxanaahihi, are attached in two vertical 
rows to the front of the tent, where it is fastened together 
above the door; also to the edge of the two flaps or ears at 
the top (which give light and ventilation, but can be closed 
when it rains). 

These three sets of objects constitute the regular orna- 
mentation of a tent. 

These tent-ornaments are of three different kinds, the pat- 
terns in the circular embroidery varying slightly, — 

Fig. 9, a, shows one of the three kinds. The design consists 
of alternating black and yellow concentric circles and of sed 
black-edged white radii. 

Fig. 9, b, shows a second style, which contains four colors, 
whereas the first contains three. This may be described as 
similar to the preceding, excepting that the two sectors en- 
closed by the four radii are solidly red instead of continuing 
the black and yellow circles that cover the main part of the 
surface. The specimen figured has teeth around its edge. 
Such teeth may be either present or absent in any of the 
three styles. 

The black and yellow concentric rings represent the whirl- 
wind, or perhaps more exactly the course of Whirlwind- 
Woman. When the earth was first made (and was still small), 
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Nayaa*xati’sei (Whirlwind-Woman) did not know where to 
stop (to rest), and went from place to place. As she circled, 


the earth grew until it 
reached its present ex- 
tent. When she stopped, 
she had gone over the 
whole earth. It was she 
who first made this tent- 
ornament, which repre- 
sents what she did. 

The two preceding 
styles are both known 
as “black’’ on account 
of their black circles. 
The third style lacks 
these, and is therefore 
called “white.” It is 
also called xana"ki’baa, 
1. e., * straight-standing- 
red,”’ on account of its 
two opposite red sectors. 
This third style is like 
the second except that 
instead of being banded 
black and yellow, it is 
solid yellow. 

The specimen shown 
in Fig. 2 of Plate 1x is 
of this third kind. It 
represents the sun, on 
account of both its shape 
and its prevailing yellow 
color. The two red 
sectors are tents con- 
taining persons (red 
sometimes signifies man- 
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diameter, 19 cm., 26 cm. 


kind in Arapaho color-symbolism). The teeth at the cir- 
cumference represent persons. 
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Another specimen of this third kind, worked in beads, was 
said to represent, asa whole, the sun. The red sectors, at the 
opposite sides (ends) of the circle, are the red of sunrise and 
sunset. The white and black radii bordering these sectors 
can be regarded as two intersecting diameters, forming a cross. 
Therefore they are the morning star. 

The four small circular ornaments going with each of the 
large ones that have been described are miniature reproduc- 
tions of these, except that the small ornaments of the first 
two styles omit radii and sectors, consisting only of con- 
centric black and yellow circles. 

The pendants are more variable than the circular tent- 
ornaments. Sometimes they are entirely yellow. Generally 
they contain some red. Very frequently there is a white por- 
tion with black edgings. The one shown in Plate rx, Fig. 3, 
has green upon it. The rule seems to be to employ only the 
four colors red, yellow, black, and white. 

One kind of pendant is entirely orange; another (Fig. 10), 
from the upper part downward, yellow, purple, white, purple, 
orange. The purple probably stands.for black. The arrange- 
ment of colors in Fig. 10 is similar to that shown in Plate rx, 
Fig. 3, except that the middle strip is white and of greater 


width. Generally the upper part, at which the three pend- 
ants hang together, is wrapped with quills of the same color 


as the upper parts of the pendants. The rings at the 


_ lower ends of the present specimen are red, white, and 


black. 
- Instead of the large circular embroidery, a rectangular or 
trapezoidal figure of beadwork is sometimes attached to the 


top of the back of thetent. Fig. 11 shows such an ornament. 


It is called niha"xa’haya” (‘‘ yalon<Siae 1. It is worked 
in red, yellow, black, and white." 

This rectangular form is probably more typical of the Chey- 
enne than of the Arapaho, though the Cheyenne also have the 
circular ornaments. The Gros Ventres formerly possessed 
circular ornaments similar to those of the Arapaho, but no 
longer use them; merely a few detached specimens are still 


2 By mistake the yellow in this specimen is indicated as green in the illustration. 
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in existence. Among the Shoshone, Bannock, and Ute, the 
writer has not seen any tent-ornaments. The Blackfeet also 
did not use them. 

A Cheyenne tent-ornament in the American Museum of 
Natural History exactly resembles the Arapaho one illus- 
trated in Plate 1x, Fig. 2, except that blue is substituted for 
the white. Another Cheyenne tent-ornament seen by the 
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Fig. 10. Fig. x1. 
Figs. ro (x38ob), 11 (#%). Tent-ornaments. Length, 27 cm., 23 cm. 
writer was identical with these two, except that it was green 
where these were respectively white and blue. 

It appears that the combination of red, yellow, black, and 
white, while not confined to the Arapaho, is more character- 
istic of their tribal ornamentation than of that of their neigh- 
bors. When green is used by the Arapaho in the embroidery 
of such tribally-decorated objects, it may replace either red 
or white. 

Designs and color combinations very similar to those of 
tent-ornaments are found on other objects in which a highly 
conventional style of quill-embroidery formerly prevailed. 
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These objects are particularly. buffalo-robes, buffalo-skin 
blankets or pillows, and cradles. 

Fig. 12 shows one of twenty lines embroidered in quills 
across a buffalo-robe, previously mentioned on p. 34. The 
line represents a buffalo-path. The four colors — the con- 
ventional red, yellow, black, and white — represent the four 
lives (generations or periods) since the beginning of the 
world, one for each color. 

- If one follows the circumference of one of the circular tent- 
ornaments (as of Fig. 2, Plate 1x), excepting the first style, 
which lacks red, one meets in the course of this circumference 
the same succession of colors, and the same relative amount 
or proportional width of each, as on this straight line on the 
buffalo-robe. In each case the bulk or body of the line is 


. : Fig. 12. Quill-embroidered Line. 
yellow; there are red spaces of considerable size; these are 


bordered by smaller white spaces; and these, finally, are 


bordered by still narrower black spaces. 

Buffalo-skins, from the head and neck of the animal, were 
used to hang over the head of the bed. One of these skins 
seen by the writer was ornamented in the following manner. 

1. The horns were not attached to the skin. Where the 
eye had been there was sewed one of the small circular tent- 
ornaments consisting of yellow and black concentric rings. 
2. The place of the top of the head was covered by a quill- 
work ornament called the “‘brain,’’ which was nothing else 
than one of the large circular tent-ornaments of the style that 
lacks the black concentric rings. 3. The place of the ear 
was covered by a figure embroidered in beads and quills. 
This was trapezoidal, the smaller of the bases being convexly 
rounded. This ornament is shown in Fig. 13. Most of it is 
yellow. The middle portion is red; this is bordered by two 
white stripes, which are edged by black lines. 4. Along the 
“throat,” that is, along one of the sides of the piece of skin, 
was a fourth ornament. This consisted of two strips of hide 
extending the length of the skin, parallel to each other at a 
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distance of about six inches. Connecting these were about 
thirty short strips of hide, each about half aninch wide. These 
strips were wound with corn-husk of the four colors,— red, 
yellow, black, and white. The arrangement and proportion 
of colors on these strips were identical with those on the orna- 
ment representing the ear. In addition, three or four smaller 
strips, with the same color-pattern, were put on each of the 
long pieces of hide, extending in the same direction as these; 
that is, vertically. This entire ornament, in its general char- 
acter, somewhat resembled the long orna- 
ment hanging from the cradle shown in 
Fig. 14, 0. 

These buffalo-skin pillows with the tribal 
ornamentation were decorated, like tents 
and robes, under the direction of the old 
women possessing the sacred seven work- 
bags. Itis probable that the last specimen 
of this kind has now perished. 

Cradles, or infant-carriers, are also deco- 
onig: 33, Buflaloskin rated in a style similar to tent-ornaments. 

The embroidery is altogether in quills. 
Sometimes, however, only three colors are used on these 
cradles, instead of four, There are two chief lines of sym- 
bolism connected with this ornamentation, According to 
one interpretation, the various ornaments represent the child 
that is in the cradle, According to the other interpretation, 
these ornaments represent parts of the tent. When the child 
grows up, it will inhabit its own tent as now it inhabits the 
cradle. Therefore this symbolism serves to express a wish 
that the child may reach the age of manhood or womanhood. 

Fig. 14, b, shows such a cradle. The round ornament near 
the top of the cradle, situated over the top of the child’s head, 
represents the head or skull of the child. The long ornament, 
consisting of two strips of hide connected by red, black, and 
white quill-wrapped strips, represents the child’s hair. The 
smooth, slippery quills denote the greasy hair of the child. 
At the lower part of the cradle the long quill-covered thongs 
represent ribs. The lowest pair, however, are the legs. Of 
[ fune, 1902.] 6 
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the three colors in the embroidery, red represents blood; 
black, the hair (of youth and middle age); white, (the hair of) 
old age. Of the sticks forming the framework inside the 
cradle, one is unpeeled, the other peeled. The unpeeled one 
denotes that the child is as yet helpless and dirty in its cradle; 
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Fig. 14, 2 (89s), 4 (g's), ¢ (xb85). Cradles. 


the peeled stick represents its subsequent more cleanly 
condition. 

The round ornament at the top of this cradle, besides de- 
noting the head of the child, represents also a tent-ornament, 
which indeed it closely resembles. The tent-ornament signi- 
fies that the child, when it has grown up, will have a tent. 
Above the round ornament are pendants having small hoofs 
and quill-wrapped loops at their ends. These represent the 
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pendants or rattles above the door of the tent. Still higher 
up than these on the cradle, are two quill-wound strips lying 
parallel to each other. These represent man and woman, 
since a man and a woman own a tent together. On the orna- 
ment representing hair are several pairs of pendants having 
loops at their ends. These loops represent the holes in the 
bottom of the tent through which the tent-pegs pass. The 
whole cradle, owing to its shape and the fact of its being 
stretched on a framework of sticks, resembles a tent-door, and 
therefore represents it. 

Both of these extensive symbolic interpretations were giver. 
by one and the same person to the ornamentation of one 
cradle. 

Fig. 14, a, shows a cradle like the preceding, except that in 
place of the round ornament over the head there is a rectangu- 
lar one of red quill-work on which is a white cross. The. 
shape of this probably has reference to the rectangular tent- 
ornaments sometimes used. 

Very similar to the two cradles just described are two in 
the Field Columbian Museum in Chicago. One of these con- 
tains green in its quill-work. 

Fig. 14, c, shows a cradle worked in yellow quill-embroidery 
instead of red. The rectangular ornament containing a white 
cross is similar to that on the cradle last described, but in 
several other respects this cradle differs in ornamentation. 

The oblong ornament at the top represents the head of the 
child. Yellow wool embroidered upon it is hair. <A stripe of 
blue beads surrounding this ornament represents face-paint. 
At the lower part of the cradle are the ribs of the child. 

The oblong ornament also represents a tent-ornament. The 
pendants above it are the rattles at the top of the tent. They 
signify that it is wished that the child may become old enough 
to possess a tent. Yellow strips surrounding the opening of 
the cradle represent the circumference of the base of the tent. 
Tufts of wool at intervals between these strips represent the 
places of the tent-pegs. The ornaments that are called ribs 
are also the pins used for fastening together the front of the 
tent, just above the door. Rattle-pendants attached to them 
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represent the pendants on the tent alongside of these pins, 


lower down than those referred to at the top of the tent. 


Quill-embroidered cradles have been seen by the writer only 
among the northern Arapaho. Beaded cradles, which are 


used among both portions of the 
tribe, are very different in design 
and symbolism. 

A beaded cradle is shown in 
Fig. 15. Dark-blue triangles rep- 
resent tents. Green rectangles, 


with three projections at each g 
end, represent brush-shelters or 2 


sun-shades, with the poles on which 
they stand. A long red stripe is 
a path. Around the edge of the 
cradle are marks that are blue, 
ted,and yellow. These represent 
piles of stones marking the extent 
of the camp-circle. At the bot- 
tom a border passing completely 
around the cradle represents the 
camp-circle of tents. At the very 
top an attached square with a 
broad cross in it represents the 
morning star. Ina similar square 
from the top of a Cheyenne 
cradle, Ehrenreich’ found designs: 
that had a highly abstract sig- 
nificance. 

A Sioux cradle in the American 
Museum of Natural History bears 
a resemblance to this one that 
is very remarkable. Nothing is 


Fig. 15 (9%). 


known of the symbolismattached ‘8 9™ 


to this cradle by the Sioux. 


Fig. 16 shows a figure in the shape of a tent-ornament, 


Beaded Cradle. 


which was intended to be attached to the head of a cradle. 


* Ethnologisches Notizblatt, 1899, II, 2, p. 27. 
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Fig. 17 shows the tent-ornament design slightly altered, and 
used to cover one side of a ball. 

Tent-ornaments are generally attached to the tent with a 
certain amount of ceremony. This is done by an assemblage 
of old women, one or more of whom are possessors of one of 
the seven sacred women’s bags that have been referred to. 
The ceremonies are similar to those that have been described 
as taking place in connection with the transfer of one of the 
sacred bags or with the embroidering of a robe (pp. 30 et seq.). 
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Fig. 16 (:827). Cradle-ornament. Fig. 17 (7%). Beaded Ornament for Ball. 
Diam., 14.5 cm. Diam., 15 cm. 


The following is a description of the ceremonies accompany- 
ing the ornamentation of a tent, as witnessed by the writer. 
A middle-aged woman who wished her tent decorated had 
prepared the ornaments. These consisted, when the cere- 
mony began, of a piece of skin on which the large circular 
ornament had been beaded; of the four smaller ornaments, 
also of embroidered hide; of cow-tails to be attached to the 
circular ornaments; of four sets of thin pendants, to be at- 
tached, with the tails, to the four small circles; of fourteen 
quill-wound yellow pendants, bearing small hoofs at the ends; 
of sixteen similar yellow pendants which were ornamented 
with the design black, white, black, red, black, white, black, 
that has been previously described (p. 34); and of red flannel 
to be cut into pieces to be hung on the pendants next to the 
hoofs. The canvas tent which was to be ornamented had 
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been taken down, but the poles had been left standing, and 
all the household property was stillin place underthem. The 
ceremonial attachment of the ornaments took place in another 
tent, perhaps a hundred feet away from the bare framework 

of poles. The camp broke and moved that morning, and soon 
these two tents were the only ones left standing. The woman ~ 
who had been called to preside over the ceremony was the 
one from whom the account of the use of the sacred bags 
was obtained by the writer (see p. 30). She was called Cedar- 
Woman. 

The owner of the tent that was to be ornamented sent a 
wagon to bring Cedar-Woman. She, however, was not ready, 
and remained in her tent, painting herself and putting on a 
good dress. Finally she came on foot, followed by another 
old woman who possessed a sacred bag, and by a third elderly 
woman. The food, which is a requisite of the ceremony, was 
already in the tent, set on the ground around the fireplace. 
There was now a delay in order that more elderly women 
might be secured. At last enough were found. With the last 
comers the writer entered the tent, from which men are 
ordinarily supposed to be excluded. Cedar-Woman, the head 
of the ceremony, sat at the back of the tent (7. e., opposite 
the door, which, as always, faced east). At each side of the 
tent sat four women, the owner of the tent sitting next to the 
door. The women were cutting the red cloth into strips’ and 
attaching it to the ends of the pendants. The entirely yellow 
pendants were being worked upon on one side of the tent, the 
four-colored ones by the women on the other side. Cedar- 
Woman had the piece of hide on which the large circular 
beaded ornament was embroidered, and was cutting out the 
ornament from it. Later she fastened the thin pendants to 
the cow-tails. While at work putting the ornaments together, 
all the women seemed to speak and laugh freely. The owner 
of the tent once went out to get an awl. 

The owner of the tent now arose from her place by the door 
and kneeled before Cedar-Woman, who took medicine from 
her sacred bag and began to chew it., The kneeling woman 
held out her two palms together. Cedar-Woman touched her 
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finger to the ground, and then placed it five times on the 
other woman’s joined palms, in four spots forming a circle. and 
then in the middle. The course of her finger was from right 
to left, contrary to the usual ceremonial order. Then she spit 
a minute quantity of medicine on the same places on the 
woman’s two hands; the latter then rubbed herself all over 
with her hands.’ Cedar-Woman spit on her two cheeks, and 
then on her own hand, which she placed on the kneeling 
woman’s breast and then on the top of her head. She also 
took some of the medicine from her own mouth and put it 
into the other’s. The woman then rose and walked around 
past the fire and the dishes (which occupied the centre of the 
tent) to the door. Then she took up a dish of food that stood 
towards the southeast (7. e., not far from the door), and, hold- 
ing it just above the ground, walked around the fireplace 
from left to right. Then she gave it to the woman before 
whom it had stood. Going to the southwest quarter of the 
tent, she took up a dish there, and, after having made a com- 
plete circuit with it, gave it to the woman nearest whom it 
had stood. Then she did the same at the northwest and 
northeast. The rest of the food, other than these four dishes, 
was not moved. The women all produced plates or kettles, 
and the owner of the tent ladled out food to them from one 
dish. The remaining dishes she set before Cedar-Woman. 
Cedar-Woman took five crumbs from one of the dishes and 
laid them on the tent-owner’s palm. This woman then went 
around the tent, laying one crumb on the ground at each of 
the four ends or sides (southeast, etc.) of the tent. The fifth 
she placed on the fire in the middle. Then she came back to 
Cedar-Woman, who placed five pieces from another dish on 
her palm. The woman then rubbed her hands together, and, 
going around the fire, stood before a tent-pole on the south- 
éast side of the tent. She moved her hands down in front of 
it with a motion as if she held it and were letting her hands 
glide down along it. She went successively to the southwest, 
northwest, and northeast of the tent, and made the same mo- 


1 This is a common practice in ceremonials; a root called hagawaanaxu is used for 
the purpose. 
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tion before the tent-poles there. The fifth motion she madein 
the same way before the door. Then, going to Cedar-Woman 
a third time, she received five grains of corn on her hand, and 
placed them on the ground and on the fire, just as she had 
placed the first food given her by Cedar-Woman. The fourth 
time, Cedar-Woman put pieces of a soft food on her hands, 
which she ‘‘fed”’ to the poles as previously. Then she brought 
Cedar-Woman a pot of food standing northeast of the centre 
(2. e., to the left of the door, viewed from inside the tent), and, 
having had a little of the contents placed on her hands, made 
the same motions in front of the four tent-poles and the door 
as before. From a dish at the southeast (to the right of the 
door), she then again ‘“‘fed” the ground. Occasionally she 
mistook the place or made a wrong motion, whereupon all the 
other women laughed at her. After she had sat down, a 
young woman, apparently her daughter, entered the tent and 
kneeled before Cedar-Woman. She also had her palms 
touched by the old woman’s finger after it had been placed 
on the ground, and she also had chewed medicine spit upon 
‘ her. Then Cedar-Woman fed her with a spoon; she passed 
her hand lightly down over Cedar-Woman’s arm several 
times, apparently as a sign of thanks. Rising, she carried 
several dishes of food to the door; then took a dish from Cedar- 
Woman to the other old woman who possessed a sacred bag. 
Leaving the tent, the young woman returned with plates on 
_ which the food in the dish last mentioned was distributed. 
She went out for more plates, and all the food was dished out. 
Then she sat down against the door. All now ate. The 
second old woman with the sacred bag once held up a piece 
of food and said a short prayer, and one of the other women 
did the same. When they had nearly finished eating, the 
young woman left the tent, taking several dishes with her. 
Several women were now calléd in from outside, and food was 
given to them to carry away. At last all the food had been 
removed from the tent. 

Then the owner of the tent, who had again been sitting near 
the door, went out and brought in live coals, which she put 
on the fireplace. (As it was summer, there was no fire in the 
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tent.) Cedar-Woman took out from her bag a root which 
looked like that called niaata", and sliced pieces from it. The 
owner of the tent now took two forked sticks and with them 
picked up two live coals from the heap which she had brought 
in; she laid them on the bare ground before Cedar-Woman, 
and kneeled before her. With her arm guided by Cedar- 
Woman, she slowly took a small amount of the finely-cut 
root from Cedar-Woman’s other, outspread hand. Still 
guided by Cedar-Woman, she moved her arm up and down 
four times, then four times made a motion as if dropping — 
the root on the two coals, and with the last of these motions 
dropped it. Then she returned to her seat by the door. 
Cedar-Woman put the remainder of the finely-cut root on the 
two coals, and, as the smoke rose, began to pray. She prayed 
a long time. All the women in the tent bowed their heads, 
and some covered their eyes. Most of them wept a little. 
The owner of the tent then replaced the two coals in the 
fireplace. 

This done, she brought in the cover of her tent. It was 
laid on the ground, to the south of the fireplace, folded so that 
it was about a foot wide and perhaps twelve feet long. The 
head was next to Cedar-Woman, the other end near the door. 
Cedar-Woman rose, and, followed closely by the owner of the 
tent, walked around the fire, touching the canvas with the 
two forked sticks that had been used to pick up the coals. 
Again she circled around the fire, followed by the woman 
owning the tent, who carried the ornaments that were to be 
attached. This time, in walking around the fire, they stepped 
over the tent four times (see Fig. 18). Then the top of the 
tent was spread out. The owner of the tent stood up, mo- 
tioned four times with the bundle of ornaments, and threw 
them on the canvas. Cedar-Woman gathered them together, 
and holding them up, spoke a short prayer. Then she 
handed the four smaller circular ornaments to four women. 
All now gathered around the canvas, which was rolled out 
somewhat, though not fully spread. All the participants 
were now on the south side of the fire, where the canvas lay, 
except Cedar-Woman, who kept her place at the middle of 
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the back of the tent, west of the fire, and one woman who 
remained idle on the other side of the tent, north of the fire. 
The five circular ornaments were now sewed on the canvas. 
The large one at the top of the tent was attached under Cedar- 
Woman’s direct supervision, but neither she nor the other 
old woman possessing a bag sewed. The owner of the tent 
also did not sew. As one woman remained idle, there thus 
were five who were sewing on five ornaments. While they 
worked, they conversed freely. Cedar-Woman never exposed 
her bag plainly, but kept it covered and wrapped even while 
taking something from it. This caution may have been 
due to the presence of the writer. 
When the circular ornaments had 
all been sewed to the canvas, Cedar- 
Woman took two of the cow-tails, 
and directed one of the women 
how to attach them to the large 
ornament. When this had been 
done, the part of the canvas that 
would be at the front of the top of 
the tent was spread out and held 
flat on the ground. Then seven 5 ; ‘ : 

of the yellow pendants were laid ee a 
in a row upon it, and their places 

marked with a bit of charcoal. In these places holes were 
then made in the canvas with an awl. The tent had been 
folded so that it was pierced twice, which made two rows 
of seven holes. By means of strings of buckskin and small 
squares of hide, the fourteen yellow pendants were then 
attached in these places. Then the four-colored pendants 
were attached in the same manner, below the others, and 
just above the door; they formed two vertical rows of eight 
each. 

The tent was now bundled together and taken out by the 
woman who owned it. Together with her daughter, she at 
once began to put it up on the poles that were already stand- 
ing. This was done, as usual, by taking out the pole at the 
middle of the back (called hiinana’kaya"), laying it on the 
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ground, and tying the canvas to it near its top, so that by 
raising the pole the canvas was elevated to the proper height. 
The other women now all came out from the tent in which 
they had been. Cedar-Woman took the pole that was lying — 
on the canvas and partially raised it four times. Then the 
owner of the tent, unassisted, raised it altogether, put it in 
its place, and spread the canvas around the framework of 
poles, though without fastening it either in front, over the 
door, or at the bottom edge; so that it sagged and hung 
loosely. 

Cedar-Woman now took the four tails which had had em- 
broidered pendants attached to them, and which were to be 
fastened to the four small cir- 
cular ornaments that were a few 
feet above the ground on the 
southeast, southwest, northwest, 
and northeast sides of the tent. 
Starting from before the door, 
and followed by the owner of the 
tent, she took a complex course 
that finally brought her before 
the northeast side of the tent, 

Fe Dien where one of the tails was to be 

monial Circuit around Tent. attached to the beaded ornament. 

Her course is shown in Fig. rg. 
Altogether she walked past every part of the circumference of 
the tent three times (excepting the distance between the place 
where she stopped and the door from which she started); 
crossed the tent four times from north to south or south to 
north, lifting up the canvas once at each of the places where 
the ornaments were, going under it, and emerging under the 
ornament directly to the north or south; and in all her course 
kept turning from left to right, making five complete revolu- 
tions. When the two women had stopped on the northeast 
of the tent, the owner pierced the ornament with an awl, and 
Cedar-Woman fastened the tail to it. The remaining par- 
ticipants in the ceremony, together with several other per- 
sons who had been watching outside, looked on from a 
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distance, sitting on the ground. The two women then went 
to the ornament on the southeast side of the tent, and, having 
fastened a tail to it in the same manner, did the same at the 
southwest and then at the northwest. Then Cedar-Woman 
sat down with the others; and the owner of the tent, assisted 
by her daughter, took down the now completely ornamented 
tent. 

Ordinarily this would have ended the ceremony; but the 
same woman had another tent to be ornamented. Accord- 
ingly the women re-entered the tent in which they had been, 
and the owner brought in to them a second canvas. Pre- 
sumably this was decorated and set up like the first, although 
without another meal preceding. 

This ends the account of the tribal decoration of the 
_ Arapaho. 


Plate x represents two of the gut cases or pouches used to 
hold porcupine-quills. Generally these pouches are not em- 
broidered. On the larger one (Fig. 2) the blue and yellow 
triangles in the beadwork at each end represent rocks. On 
the other one (Fig. 1) red and blue lines on the white bead- 
work represent leeches. 

The Arapaho keep the dry finely pulverized paint, which 
they use to put on their persons, in small pouches of soft skin. 
Old people may have plain little sacks without any decora- 
tion. Generally, however, the pouches are about half cov- 
ered with beadwork. They take two main forms. One has 
a fringe hanging from the bottom of the pouch. The other 
typical form has, in place of the fringe, a pointed triangular 
flap of skin about as long as the pouch itself. These paint- 
bags are usually intended to represent other objects. Many 
represent one half of a saddle-bag. Saddle-bags were made 
of soft skin, deep, beaded, and with a long fringe. They 
were double, so that one end hung on each side of the horse. 
One half of a saddle-bag had much the shape and appearance 
of many of the paint-pouches. Others of these paint-pouches 
represent small animals. The pouch itself is the body of the 
animal, its opening is the mouth, the strings with which the 
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opening is tied together are limbs, other strings or attach- 
ments are hind-limbs or tail, and soon. The beadwork on 
the pouch is generally entirely independent in its symbolism, 
but sometimes has reference to the animal symbolism of the 
whole pouch. Thus the beadwork may represent the mark- 
ings or habitation of the animal, or parts of its body. 

Fig. 20 shows four paint-pouches in outline. The strings 
that represent legs, fins, etc., are extended, to make the simi- 
larity to an animal as apparent as possible. a represents both 
a beaver and a fish. With the latter signification, the upper 
pair of strings are barbels; the lower pair, fins. 6 is a lizard. 
The sound made by the small tin rattles that are attached to 


Fig. 20, 2 (a0), 5 (Sos), ¢ (F&), 2 (SF). Paint-pouches About } nat. size. 


flap and strings denotes the cry of the lizard. c and d are 
pouches with a fringe in place of a flap. c represents a frog; 
the fringe is grass in which it is sitting. The beadwork 
design of this pouch is shown in the illustration; the four 
triangles represent the four shoulder and hip joints of the 
frog; the square is food in its stomach. d represents one- 
half of a saddle-bag. 

It is evident that the pouches are similar in their general 
pattern, however diverse their symbolic significance. 

Unless otherwise specified, the paint-bags to be referred to 
are ornamented alike on both sides. 
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The paint-pouch shown in Plate x1, Fig. 1, represents a 
saddle-bag. The triangular design upon it is a tent. The 
stripe along the side of the pouch is a snake. The beads at 
the edge of the opening are variously-colored rocks. The 
five-pointed mouth of the pouch represents a star. 

The pouch shown in Figs. 2 and 3, Plate x1, represents a 
beaver. The-triangular design in beadwork is a tent. It 
rests upon a green horizontal line, which represents the ground 
when the grass is green. On the other side of the pouch is 
another, differently-colored triangular design, which is also a 
tent. This rests upon a yellow band, which represents the 
ground in autumn, when the grass is yellow. Light-blue 
stripes at the two sides of the pouch represent the sky. On 
the flap, the two converging white stripes are an arrow-head. 
The small dark-blue triangles are also arrow-heads. The line 
of beads projecting from the edge of the flap represents the 
scales on the beaver’s tail. It will be seen that one side of 
this flap is left bare, which is unusual. 

In the pouch shown in Fig. 4 of Plate x1 the opening is four- 
pointed, and represents the morning star. 

The pouch shown in Fig. 5 of Plate x1 represents a saddle- 
bag. The triangular design is a mountain. The gray-blue 
area on which it is imposed is hazy atmosphere. The blue- 
and-yellow border represents mountain-ranges. This pouch 
is beaded on one side only. 

The pouch shown in Fig. 6 of Plate x1 represents a greenish 
lizard. For this reason the ground-color of the beadwork is 
green. In most pouches it is white. The design represents a 
mountain: this species of lizard lives mostly on mountains. 
The whole bag with its opening, besides being the lizard itself, 
is also the hole in which the animal lives; and the vertical 
green stripe with two bands across it represents the lizard 
with the markings of its skin. The opening of the pouch is 
also the lizard’s mouth; and the projections at the opening, 
its ears. 

The bag shown in Figs. 1 and 2 of Plate x11 represents a 
lizard. The rectangular design (Fig. 1) with six projections 
represents a cricket. Below it, the crosses are stars, and the 
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lateral figures pipes. On the other side (Fig. 2) is a repre- 
sentation of a turtle and of several pipes. The two narrow 
stripes extending to the mouth of the pouch are caterpillars. 

The bag shown in Figs. 3 and 4 of Plate x11 represents both 
a saddle-bag and a prairie-dog. On one side (Fig. 3), four 
right-angled triangles represent mountain-peaks. Small white 
patches on these represent snow. Dark figures at the points 
of these triangles are eagles on the mountains. The figure 
between the mountains represents the crossing of two paths. 
On the other side (Fig. 4), the diamond in the middle repre- 
sents a turtle. The two three-pronged figures are turtle- 
claws. Small white spots on these are turtle-eggs. 

It will be noticed that identical white spots mean on differ- 
ent sides of the bag respectively snow-patches and turtle-eggs. 
What signification. they have depends in each case on the 
symbolic context. Similarly a three-pronged figure like that 
on this bag often signifies the bear’s foot, but here, when 
adjacent to a turtle-symbol, a turtle’s foot. Such represen- 
tation of different objects by the same symbol — or such 
different interpretation of the same figure, according as one 
may wish to state it — is constantly found in the decorative 
art of this tribe. 

The pouch shown in Figs. 5 and 6, Plate x11, again repre- 
sents a lizard. The large ornament about the middle of the 
bag (Fig. 5) represents a butterfly. The two triangles are 
its wings, and the rhomboidal figure of beadwork projecting 
on the leather surface is its body. On the flap is represented 
the centipede. The rows of small squares are its tracks. On 
the other side (Fig. 6) there is the butterfly again. On the 
flap is a dragon-fly, or perhaps two. The detached, some- 
what triangular figures, at the sides of the dragon-fly, are its 
wings. 

The pouch shown in Fig. 21, a, represents a saddle-bag. 
The design is a tent. The conventional stripe towards the 
opening, only part of which is shown in the illustration, is a 
snake. 

In the paint-pouch shown in Fig. 21, b, each of the triangles 
with the two lines at its ends represents a tent. The space 
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enclosed by the triangle and the two lines represents the place 
where the tent is. In the stripe reaching to the opening of 
the bag are representations of worms, each row or thread of 


Fig. 2x. Paint-pouches. About # nat. size. 
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beads being a worm. The beading at the edge also repre- 
sents worms. 

The bag shown in Fig. 21, ¢, represents a saddle-bag. The 
large diamond, as well as the crosses on the vertical stripes, 
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are the morning star. Metallic beads in these figures ex- 
press the lustre of the star. 

The pouch shown in Fig. 21, d, represents a horned toad. 
The design represents caterpillars (cf. Plate xvi1). The white 
represents snow. 

The pouch shown in Fig. 21, e, also represents a horned 
toad. The triangles are mushrooms. 

On the paint-pouch shown in Fig. 21, j, the ground-color is 
yellow, instead of the usual white, and represents ground. 
The pattern represents rocks. More accurately, dark blue 
in this design indicates rocks; red and pink, earth; and green, 
grass among the rocks. The stripe toward the opening sym- 
bolizes a narrow range of hills, and dark blue on this stripe is 
again rock. 

The pouch shown in Fig. 21, g, represents a rat. Two tri- 
angular pink marks just below the mouth are ears. The rest 
of the design is very dilapidated, most of the beads having 
been worn off.’ 

The paint-pouch shown in Fig. 21, h, represents a saddle- 
bag. The ornamental design represents a lizard. Stripes 
along the sides, toward the opening of the pouch, are worms. 
‘Red squares on these stripes are the holes of the worms. The 
beading at the edge of the opening represents light and dark 
_ colored maggots. 

The paint-pouch shown in Fig. 21, 7, represents a reddish 
bivalve mollusk, probably a mussel. 

Representation of an animal by an entire object which 
bears little visual resemblance to the animal, is not confined 
to paint-pouches or navel-amulets. An awl-case, made of 
hide wound with black and white beads, was intended to rep- 
resent a lizard (Plate x11, Fig. 1). Here, as in other cases, the 
particular animal represented could not well be recognized 
even by an Indian; and that this awl-case represents a lizard, 
and not a snake or fish or rat, is a matter of the individual 
purpose or interpretation of the maker. Perhaps even a dis- 
tinct motive or intention for this symbolism was lacking in 


By mistake the design shown in the figure below the ears is the one on the 
a oe po that on the same side as the ears is similar but less 
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this person’s mind, for the lizard is the most common of all 
animals represented in this way; so that the symbolism of 
this awl-case may have been as conventional as its form. 

A small knife-case is shown in Plate xi, Fig. 2. The 
crosses have the usual meaning of the morning star. The 
triangles are tents. At the bottom end of the case is a small 
design that looks like half of the double figure occurring 
above it three times. The triangle in this design again repre- 
sents a tent, but the T-shaped figure denotes the sun over- 
head, with its rays shining into the tent. All the figures are 
repeated in different colors, but with the same signification, 
on the other side. The white background represents sand or 
light-colored soil; the separate green beads along the edge 
are biisaana”™ (insects or worms); and a yellow stripe of bead- 
work at the side of the case, which, however, is invisible in 
the figure, is a path. 

A similar knife-case (Fig. 3 of the same plate) represents, 
as a whole, a fish. The design upon it represents mountain- 
ranges. The T-shaped figures are trees. On the other side 
of the specimen the mountain-ranges are repeated in other 
colors, while the trees are replaced by crosses, signifying the 
morning star. ~ 
_ A larger knife-scabbard is shown in Fig. 4 of Plate x11r. At 
the top is the figure of a tent. A wavy red line enclosing the 
rest of the design is a path. The green triangles inside are 
buffalo-wallows, and the stripes connecting them are buffalo- 
‘paths. The white background represents snow. The little 
attachment at the end of the scabbard is called the tail. The 
other loose thongs represent small streams of water. At the 
upper edge, around the rim of the opening, are red beads, to 
signify that the bloody knife used in butchering reddens that 
part of the scabbard. 

On the knife-case shown in Fig. 5 of Plate x111, the symbol- 
ism is so incoherent that it must have been secondary, in the 
mind of the owner, to the decorative appearance. The green 
lines forming a square at the top represent rivers. The 
figure within it is an eagle. The two larger dark portions of 
this figure are also cattle-tracks. The two rows of triangles 
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on the body of the scabbard represent arrow-points. The 
squares in the middle are boxes, and the lines between them 
are the conventional morning-star cross. The small squares 
on the pendant attached to the point of the scabbard are 
cattle-tracks. 

The signification of the ornamentation on another knife- 
case (Fig. 6, Plate x111) is as follows. The yellow background 
is the ground. The 
dark blade - shaped 
line is a mountain, its 
small projections be- 
ing rocks. The light- 
blue squares arelakes. 
The lines forming the 
rectangle at the top 
and the horizontal line 
within it are rivers, 
The two triangles are 
tents. 

Fig. 22 shows two 
sides of a small bead- 
ed knife-scabbard. At 
the top is the cross, 
na"kaox. In this case 

Fig. 22 (y#%y). Beaded Knife-scabbard. Length, r2 cm. it represents a person. 
Adjacent to it are 
two triangles, which represent mountains. Below, are three 
green squares. These are the symbol of life or abundance. 
Red slanting lines pointing toward the squares are thoughts 
or wishes (kakaugetcana"), which are directed toward the 
desired objects, represented by the life-symbols. On the 
other side the colors are different, but the design is identical, 
except that instead of the red lines there are blue triangles, 
which represent knife-scabbards such as this specimen itself. 
_ Small pouches are worn by the women, hanging from their 
belts. In these they keep matches, money, or other small 
articles. These bags are generally partly covered with bead- 
work, and are often further decorated by the attachment of 
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leather fringes, tin cylinders, or buttons. A number of these 
belt-pouches are illustrated in Fig. 23 and Plate xtv.? 

In Fig. 23, a, the white beadwork represents ground. The 
ornament in the middle represents mountains. The two 
dark-blue rectangles connected with this ornament symbolize 
rocks on the mountains. On the flap that closes the pouch, 
red and blue squares denote piles of rock or monuments 
(ciayaana"). 

In Fig. 23, 5, the large triangular figure, the red lines form- 
ing a rectangle, and the variously-colored beading along the 


Fig. 23, 2 (gs), 5 (ge’s), ¢ (x88s). Women’s Small Belt-pouches. 4 nat. size. 


edge of the pouch, all represent rocks. Red and blue are 
often employed to denote rocks. On the point of the large 
triangular rock is a representation of an eagle. On the flap 
of the pouch is a white stripe which represents rocks, and 
blue figures on this are eagles sitting on the high rocks where 
they nest. 
_ Similarly, on the pouch shown in Fig. 23, c, two triangles 
represent tents, while cross-like figures at their ends represent 


* These pouches, as well as the larger ones shown in Figs. 25-28, are made of 
dark leather, while the body of the beadwork is white. n the illustrations the 
leather appears lighter in color than the beadwork. 
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eagles sitting on the tent-poles. Between them is the morn- 
ing-star cross. Above, covered in the illustration by the 
fringe of tin rattles, is a beaded design representing a rack on 
which meat is dried. It consists of a stripe of blue beads, 
from which three inverted T-shaped figures descend, the stem 
of the T being composed of four beads, while the cross-bar has 
three beads. The figures in the white stripe on the flap 
denote stars. ; 

In Fig. 24, a, the large design near the lower edge is the 
bear’s foot, generally conventionally represented by the 


Fig. 24, a (3%), 3 (ofr), c (os). Women’s Small Belt-pouches, 4 nat. size. 


Arapaho with only three claws. Square pink spots on the 
body of the design are the bare skin on the sole of the foot. 
The white beadwork is sand or soil. The curved band on 
the flap isa mountain. The leather fringe at the bottom of 
the pouch represents trees. 

On another pouch (Fig. 24, b) the white is sand. Green 
beading at the edges, on account of its color, denotes timber. 
Two designs that may be described as compressed crosses rep- 
resent the morning star. Squares on the flap are rocks. The 
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large figure near the bottom is a mountain, with a tree on its 
summit; below it are four small red and blue rectangles 
which denote little streams flowing from a spring near the 
foot of the mountain. This spring is represented by a green 
square in the large triangle. 

In Fig. 24, c, the rectangle of beadwork on the front of the 
pouch represents the earth or the world.' The white denotes 
snow; and the red and blue triangles, rocks. The stripe on 
the flap is continued around the edge of the back of the pouch. 
It represents an ant-hill. The small squares on it represent 
dirt. The tin cylinders are ants. Stripes at the two sides of 
the pouch are ant-paths. 

The signification of the design on the belt-pouch shown in 

Fig. 1 of Plate xrv is the following. The six triangles all rep- 
resent tents. The lines enclosing the trapezoidal area within 
which these triangles are, represent trails. In the two stripes 
immediately above this area, stars are represented both by 
red rectangles crossed by a green line, and by green crosses 
on a red field. The white zigzag line on the flap of the 
pouch is a snake; the beaded stripes along the seams denote 
rivers. 

Sometimes these small bags are made to hold the cards or 
tickets which entitle the bearer to the rations issued by the 
government. When this is the purpose of the bag, the flap 
or cover is sometimes left off. Such a pouch is shown in 
Fig. 2, Plate xtv. All the figures are geographical represen- 
tations. The pink border is a large river, the triangles are 
islands init. The green area within this represents the earth. 
Two large red A-shaped marks represent a stream, called by ~ 
the Arapaho Fox-Tent Creek. The two rectangles represent 
mountains, called by the Arapaho House Mountains. The 
short yellow stripe connecting these represents Yellow Canyon. 
All these natural features are said to be situated to the north 
or northeast of the present location of the tribe in central 
Wyoming. Such representation of actual specific moun- 
tains, valleys, and rivers, is uncommon, though this case 
is not unique. It will be noted that the ornamentation is 


1 The same word eans “world,” “ earth,” land,” “ ground,” ** soil.”” 
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symmetrically duplicated, in spite of the quasi-map-like nature 
of the design. 

Another of these ration-ticket pouches is that shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4, Plate x1v. On the front are represented flint 
atrow-points. On the other side (back and flap) the stripes 
represent arrow-shafts, the colored portions being the prop- 
erty-marks with which arrow-shafts are painted. Arrows are 
the means of securing game; game is used as food; so is the 
beef that is issued by the government, and this is obtained 
‘by means of the ration-card kept in the pouch. Such is the 
reason for representing arrows by the ornament on this little 
bag. Associations of this sort (arrows, game, meat, beef, 
tation-card) are not uncommon among the Arapaho, espe- 
cially among the speculative and the old. They remind one 
strikingly of the symbolic identification, on account of anal- 
ogies in single respects, that is so prominent in the religion of 
the Indians of the Southwest, and which has been treated of 
extensively by Cushing among the Zufii, and lately, in more 
detail, by Lumholtz among the Huichols. 

Another pouch is shown in Fig. 5, Plate x1v. The squares 
along the sides are bee-holes. The figure at the bottom is 
a bee. The red beads at the lower edge of the pouch are 
_ bees. The white edges on the sides are trails, the red spots 
denoting holes. 

Fig. 6, Plate x1v, shows another pouch in which ration- 
cards were kept. The black beads covering the lower half of 
the bag represent coffee, which is obtained at the ration-issue. 
The light-blue bands at the sides, on account of their color, 
represent the sky. The ornaments upon them are mountains. 
The single lines of dark-blue beads along the edges represent 
wolves. 

On the tasteful pouch shown in Fig. 7, Plate xiv, the red 
diamond in the centre of the design represents a person. The 
four forked ornaments surrounding it are buffalo hoofs or 
tracks. 

In Fig. 8 of Plate x1v the main ornamentisatent. The rec- 
tangle above the apex of the triangle represents the spreading 
upper flaps or ears of the tent, and the two lateral hand-shaped 
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designs are buffalo-tails attached to the top of the tent. 
The white background denotes ground; its red border, 
water (evidently streams). On the cover is a design which 
is continued as a border on the back of the pouch. This 
is mostly red, and, on account of this color, denotes flame, 
and therefore, by a series of symbolic equations, matches, 
which are kept in the 
pouch. White marks 
upon this border repre- 
sent ashes. 
Fig. 2, Plate Iv, ahaa 
a belt-pouch. The white 
‘ ; i. background represents 
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° : or mah, and two groups of red 
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Bags about a foot in 
- length, made of dark 
leather, and nearly cov- 
ered with beads on the 
front, are used to hold 
combs, paint-bags, and other more modern articles of 
toilet use. 

Fig. 25 shows a typical bag of this kind. The large orna- 
ment that is duplicated on each side of the design represents 
persons. The narrower ornament in the middle represents 
two dragon-flies. Both the persons and the dragon-flies 


Fig. 25 (x8$4). Toilet-bag. Height, 38 cm. 
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are to be conceived as having their heads joined. Rec- 
tangular red marks all around the edge of the beaded 
area represent a fence, symbolized by its posts. The four 
ornaments standing up above this beaded field represent 
worms. On the, flap of the cover, and just below, are white 
stripes. On these are designs of mountains; in the middle of 
the stripe on the cover is a small checkered ornament which 
represents rocks. 

In another toilet- 
pouch (Fig. 26) 
three crosses repre- 
sent, as usual, the 
morning star, and 
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the top of the pouch 
represent racks for drying meat. On the white stripe upon 
the cover are mountains (represented by triangles) and lakes 
(represented by squares). 

Fig. 27 illustrates a toilet-pouch’ somewhat larger than most 


1 Inthe n itself there is a pleasing contrast between the brown leather and 
the white he Aer I Og is not indicated in the illustration. 
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others, and more delicate in ornamentation. The two orna- 
ments, placed symmetrically, one on each side of the square 
white field, are worked chiefly in green; the design between 
them is mostly blue. At the centre of this last design there 
is a cross, the Arapaho word for which means also “morning 


Fig. 27 (188s). Toilet-pouch, Height, 42.5 cm. 


star.’”’ The notched marks adjacent to this represent clouds, 
also the heart. A few brass beads within these figures denote 
the gleaming of the cloud. The three-pronged figures at the 
ends are bear’s claws (wasixta). The line connecting this with 
- the cloud-symbol is the bear’s leg. In the lateral figures, the 
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green triangles and red lines represent respectively the leaves 
and stems of yellow-weed (niha"naxu'n), a common plant used 
as medicine. Within the leaves are small red rectangles which 
represent face-paint. Two small blue triangles, just touch- 
ing the representations of the stems, are eyes. Brass beads 
within these denote the gleam of the eye. Outside of this 
decorative area, on the 
two white stripes at the 
edge above, are small 
rectangles, also of blue 
and metallic beads, 
which also denote eyes. 
The entire white back- 
ground of beadwork 
symbolizes clouds. On 
the cover, triangles rep- 
resent tents; because 
they are arranged on 
the curved white band, 
they also symbolize the 
camp-circle. The leath- 
er fringe at the bottom 
of the bag denotes vari- 
ous trails. 

The last bag of this 
series is shown in Fig. 
28. Inthe middle of the 
white decorative field 
are three red crosses, 
representing, as usual, 
the morning star. The 
four ornaments on the 
bordering stripes above 
are also crosses, or the morning star. Four large green tri- 
angles, each with two projections, represent frogs. The two 
squares between these triangles represent floating scum in 
which the frogs have their heads. The centre of these 
squares is red; this symbolizes the face-paint which is kept 
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Fig. 28 (x#%x). Toilet-bag. Height, 43 cm. 
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in the pouch. The white represents clouds. On the cover 
are hills, rising and falling along the horizon. 

It is noteworthy that, with all the diversity of symbolism 
on these four pouches, their designs should be so similar. On 
all of them there is a large white decorative field, approxi- 
mately square. Above this the leather is left bare except for 
a narrow strip upward along each side. The convex edge of 
the cover is also bordered by a band of white beadwork. On 
the main decorative area there are three figures or groups of 
figures, extending vertically. The outer two of these three 
figures are alike, which gives symmetry to the whole design. 
The middle figure is always different from the two others, and 
narrower. Each of these three figures falls into three parts, 
which may be connected or separate. The resemblance can 
be traced still farther, as in the shape of these parts of the 
three figures. A glance at the illustrations will show this 
better than a verbal description.’ 

Yet with this general unity of decorative scheme there go 
hand in hand, first, an astounding diversity of detail; and, 
secondly, an equally great diversity of symbolism. Orna- 
ments that are analogously placed and somewhat similar in 
form represent, on different pouches, objects as different as 
men, bear-feet, leaves, and frogs; or, again, dragon-flies, stars, 
bear-feet, and clouds and stars. The diversity in ornamental 
detail is as noticeable as the general decorative similarity. 
The co-existence of these two apparently contrary traits is due 
to the fact that the Indians, while strongly impressed with 
certain conventional styles or patterns of decoration, do not 
directly copy the ornamentation of one pouch in making 
another, but always exercise their inventive powers in design- 
ing ornamental forms. This constant variability of detail 
within narrow limits has been shown above to exist in orna- 
mented moccasins, and is perhaps still more striking as regards 
the painted rawhide bags and the parfleches treated below 
(see pp. 104 et seq.). 

1 Pt vary bags are of course not specially selected to show similarity of d be Mea 

rise all the toilet-pouches from the Wyoming Arapaho that the jc Ba, 
"Nataral History possesses. A pouch from the Oklahoma Arapaho, with a different 


pot of design, was described and illustrated in Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians 
(Bulletin A M. N. H., Vol. XIII, 1900, pp. 82, 83) 
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Plate xv shows two women’s work-bags. These are made 
of hide on which the hair has been left. The opening extends 
at the top along the border of beadwork. Both the bags are 
much worn. The first (Fig. 1) is ornamented with designs of 
tents and a path, represented by green triangles and a dark- 
blue line at the top. White beading around the edge repre- 
sents mountains. Green and yellow marks on this represent 

springs. From the 

“second bag (Fig. 2) 
the hair is almost 
completely worn off. 
The white stripe at 
the top is a trail. 
The marks on this 
denote four elk-legs. 
Just below this stripe 
are the remnants of 
a line of quill-work, 
which was embroi- 
dered there in order 
to symbolize quill - 
embroidery (perhaps 
because the bag was 
used to hold sewing- 
appliances). The bor- 
ders at theother edges 
represent paths. 

These ordinary sew- 

ing-bags must not be 

confounded with the 

women’s seven sacred 

Fig. 29 (x88s). Bag of Buffalo-skin, Height, 32cm, bags that “have al- 

ready been men- 

tioned (see p. 30). The sacred bags are quite different in 
appearance. 

Two bags that are made of skin that has the hair left on it 
are shown in Figs. 29 and 30. The one shown in Fig. 29 is 
made of woolly buffalo-skin. It represents, in its entirety, a 
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beaver. That shown in Fig. 30 is made of the skin of a buf- 
falo calf. Around the opening, a band of beadwork, with red 
squares in it, represents the camp-circle. Plum-pits attached 
to the bag near this beadwork represent burrs sticking in the 
hair of buffalo. At the lower end, a small beaded attachment 
represents the tail of a buffalo. 

Bags of soft pliable hide are used for keeping and transport- 
ing clothing and similar arti- 
cles. They are beaded along 
two edges and on the cover. 
Sometimes the front is also 
covered with embroidery in 
beads or quills. These bags 
must be distinguished from 
rawhide bags, which are stiff 
and hard, and painted instead 
of embroidered. Rawhide 
bags and parfleches are some- 
times used to hold clothing 
and household articles, but 
seem primarily intended for 
food. 

Plate xvi shows such a 
bag. The five-colored pattern 
which extends along each 
end of the bag is typical. 
In this specimen the longi- 
tudinal stripes were said to 
represent the marks of tent- 
poles on the ground; that is, 
camp-trails. The shorter 
transverse stripes are ra- 
vines; that is, camping-places. The squares are life-symbols. 
On the flap forming the cover the symbolism is the same. 
On the front of the bag the horizontal lines of quill-work, 
which resemble the lines on buffalo-robes, are paths. 
Bunches of feathers on these lines represent buffalo-meat 
hung up to dry. Adjoining the beadwork are small tin 


Fig. 30 (y$$y). HideBag. Height, 69 cm. 
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cylinders with tufts of red hair; these represent pendants 
or rattles on tents. 

Fig. 31 shows the beadwork on the end of another soft hide 
bag. This design, like the 


Ay, \ last, represents camp-trails 
i and camping-places. An- 
A other individual explained 
the analogous design on 
another bag as represent- 
ing buffalo-paths. 

Plate xvi1 shows a bag 
_ of soft hide with consider- 
able beadwork.’ On the 
front each of the two large 
figures, with four pairs of 
projections each, repre- 
sents a centipede. They 
are also caterpillars and 
leaves, the green rectangles 
with the cleft figures at 
their ends being the cater- 
pillars; and the interme- 
diate yellow rectangles, 
leaves. In the middle of 
this side of the bag are 
four figures representing 
butterflies. 

The design at the end of 
the bag, while resembling 
those which represent paths 
in previous specimens, rep- — 
resents worms; each of the 
stripes, longitudinal or 
transverse, being one ani- 
mal. At the centre of 
this design, a square, green outside, then yellow, then red, and 


light blue inside, represents an ant-hill. 


a a ‘In the illustration of this specimen, red is represented by horizontal, yellow 
by diagonal, and green by vertical shading. 
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Fig. 31 Cg). Beadwork on End of Bag. 
Length, 46 cm, ‘ 
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Many bags, pouches, and receptacles of the Arapaho 
are made of stiff white skin, from which the hair has been 
scraped. The most typical form is that called “parfleche.”’ 
This consists of a single piece of rawhide, generally half a 
buffalo-skin, approximately rectangular. The two long sides 
are folded inward to meet in the middle. The opening where 
the two long edges come together is closed by turning over 
the two short ends of the folded hide so that they also meet 
in the middle, where they are tied together (see Fig. 3, Plate 
xvi). The rawhide is stiff and keeps its folded shape, but is 
elastic enough to allow of the parfleche being pressed very flat 
when empty, and widely distended when filled. The two — 
upper covers of the parfleche are painted each with the same 
design, which is rectangular in shape, and composed chiefly of 
triangles. The parfleches are used particularly for storing and — 
transporting dried meat. They are also convenient and much 
used for holding clothing and household articles. They are 
usually made in pairs. In travelling, one is hung on each 
side of a horse, the painted side of course being outside. 

Bags or pouches, when made of rawhide, are also made of 
one piece. There is a fold along what constitutes the lower 
edge of the bag; the edges along the two sides are sewed to- 
gether. The top is covered by a triangular flap, which is 
part of the back, and is drawn down over the front of the bag 
(Plate xx1, Fig. 1). 

Sometimes a somewhat larger bag is made without the flap 
to cover the opening. The fold in the hide is along one of 
its long sides; the other edge is stitched. Or the bag may be 
composed of two pieces sewed together along both of their 
long edges. The two ends are composed of soft hide or cloth. 
The opening is merely a slit in one of these ends. This kind 
of bag is more distendible than the simple pouch-like form. 
It is used chiefly to store food. One is shown in Fig. 3, Plate 
xx1. The more common form of rawhide bag is used for 
gathering berries and fruits. 

Almost all rawhide bags are painted on the bask though 
the design is simpler than that on the front. Parfleches, how- 
ever, are unpainted on the back or bottom. 
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In the following illustrations, only one of the painted flaps 
of each parfleche is shown; but of bags, the back and cover, 
as well as the front, are in most cases represented. The bags 
are illustrated as if the stitches at their edges had been re- 
moved and the piece of hide composing the bag spread out flat. 

Fig. 1 of Plate xvii shows the design on the flap of a par- 
fleche. The red areas along each side of the design represent 
a red bank along a stream. The adjacent unpainted space 
tepresents sand. Adjacent to this, a triangle formed by blue 
lines is a hill. The upper part of this is green, and represents 
grass; the basal portion, yellow, and represents earth of that 
color. On the other half of the symmetrical design, the fig- 
ures of course have the same significance. Between these two 
halves is a longitudinal stripe which is red in the middle, but 
white at theends. This represents atrail. As aroad cannot 
be alike in all its length, this representation of it also has more 
colors than one. The entire rectangle of the design is the earth. 

While bags of rawhide open along one edge, parfleches, as 
explained, open in the middle. The two covering flaps of 
hide are there tied together by strings. These strings pass 
through holes near the ends of the two covering pieces (cf. 
Fig. 3 of this plate). In this specimen (Fig. 1) there are two 
such holes near the edge of the design, where the symbol of 
the road ends. Through these holes the fastening-strings 
are passed. Therefore they control access to the contents of 
the parfleche. As the parfleche does not open except at 
this place, it is necessary, in order to obtain its contents, to 
reach these holes; therefore the road is painted leading to 
them (see Fig. 3 of this plate). Moreover, the white sec- 
tions of this road are oblong, which is the shape of the par- 
fleche itself. The two hills and the road between them form 
a roughly rhombic figure; and very nearly such is the shape 
of the hide of which this parfleche is made, when it is un- 
folded and spread out (ordinarily this piece of rawhide 
is more nearly rectangular than rhombic). 

The maker of this parfleche, an old woman, said that it was 
made to resemble another one. It represents the land as it 
is, as nearly as it can be represented. People try to paint 
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their parfleches so as to be as pretty as possible. Often they 
dream of the designs. 

Fig. 2 of Plate xvii shows the design on another parfleche. 
In the centre of this design is a green rectangle, which de- 
notes the earth. A yellow stripe traversing this longitudi- 
nally represents a large river; a blue stripe bisected by it, 
streams of water flowing into the river: The small white un- 
painted square at the intersection of these stripes is called the 
centre. The red triangles forming a diamond in the green 
rectangle represent mountains. At the two ends of the de- 
sign are two triangular areas, also representing mountains. 
In each there is an equilateral triangle, which denotes a tent; 
the lower part of this triangle, which is red, is the door of the 
tent. Yellow, outside of this tent-symbol but adjacent to it, 
denotes day or sunlight. Four green lines which enclose the 
whole area represent the camp-circle. 

Fig. 3 of Plate xvi shows an entire parfleche with its two 
flaps painted with the same design. The long triangular 
areas, which are blue, represent, of course wholly on account 
of their color, the sky. The white areas in them, having 
rounded tops, are sweat-houses; the black tooth-like marks 
are people in the sweat-house. A red stripe at the foot of the 
' sweat-house represents red earth or paint. Between each 
pair of the long, blue sky-triangles is a pair of figures stretch- 
ing the whole length of the design; one of each pair is red, the 
other yellow. These figures denote four sticks such as are 
used in painting parfleche designs like this one. White trape- 
zoidal areas at the ends of these stick-figures are life-symbols. 
The longitudinal curved spaces left unpainted between the sky- 
symbols and the stick-figures represent thongs or ropes of 
tawhide, such as that used to fasten this parfleche. The nar- 
tow white stripes, of which there are several, are trails. The 
green lines enclosing each design represent grass. On each 
of the four sides near the edge, as well as in the very middle, 
of the design, is a yellow stripe; these stripes, on account of 
their color, represent sunlight and yellow clouds (literally, 
“yellow day”). These yellow stripes are bounded at their 
ends by small dark-brown (black) rectangular marks, invisible 
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in the illustration; these represent black water-beetles, called 
in Arapaho “buffalo-bulls” (the buffalo is at times also 
represénted by a black rectangle). 

A parfleche design very similar to the last is coed in Fig. 
4 of Plate xvi11. The four long flat triangles are again blue, — 
and. the figures between them are half yellow and half red. 
The’blue triangles also again enclose a white area with rounded 
top, within which is a figure with three points. In spite of 
this. similarity to the design last described, the symbolism 
differs considerably. In the present specimen the flat blue 
triangles are mountains; the red three-toothed figures are red 
hills, the white spaces between their projections being basins 
or valleys; a yellow stripe at the base of this hill-and-valley 
figure represents a flat or plain; the red-and-yellow figures, 
which taper toward the middle, are tents; the trapezoidal 
white areas enclosed at their bases are life-symbols; and the 
black marks bisecting the life-symbols are tent-pegs, this in- 
terpretation being probably suggested by their shape and by 
their position at the foot of the tents; the straight lines or 
narrow stripes, whether red, blue, or unpainted, are paths. 
On account of its four-sided shape, the whole design repre- 
sents the earth. 

A parfleche which, both in the color and the shapes. of its 
design, is unusual, though a pattern somewhat resembling the 
more common one is recognizable in it, is shown in Fig. 5 
of Plate xvi1t. The six rectangles are yellow; they are ex- 
teriorly bordered by red, as are the four triangles interiorly. 
The rest of the designs consists of black lines. The six 
rectangles are bear-feet (the claws, sometimes the most promi- 
nent feature, being omitted). The triangles are flint arrow- 
points. The black lines are ropes. The black lines enclosing 
the entire design are (because forming a rectangle) the earth. 
At each corner are two short red stripes, forming an angle. 
These are life-symbols. | Evidently each stripe is regarded as 
an elongated quadrilateral, the square or trapezoid being the 
regular figure for the life-symbol. 

On the parfleche shown in Fig. 1, Plate x1x, the eiiaiiale 
represent tents. Strictly, the equilateral triangles and the 
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pairs of right-angled triangles represent tents; but the four 
blue right-angled triangles at the corners of the design, half 
of atent. Their colors denote the colors (red, yellow, blue, or 
green, but not black) with which tents were formerly painted. 
The design is longitudinally trisected by two white stripes, 
which represent paths. Black dots in them are coyote-tracks. 
These stripes are edged on one side by red, and on the other 
by blue; these colors denote night and day, and, because 
night and day are opposite, are on opposite sides of the white 
stripe. The blue lines enclosing the whole design represent 
tent-pegs. The white stripes which they enclose are rivers; 
the red and yellow stripes which they enclose are camp-sites. 
The small squares in the corners of the design are the ends of 
the earth (haneisa" biitaawu). The white areas within the 
design, consisting each of a high narrow trapezoid surmounted 
by an equilateral triangle, represent women. This design 
(i. e., style of design), as well as that called wasixta (“‘bear- 
foot’’), was first made by the mythic cosmological character, 
Whirlwind-Woman. 

In the parfleche design shown in Fig. 2, Plate x1x, the three 
wide blue stripes represent rivers. Evidently both form and 
color are symbolic. The red rectangles in them are islands, 
and the white border around these is sand. The triangles are 
bear-feet (wasixta). The red portions of the triangles repre- 
sent the bare skin of the sole of the foot; the projections at 
_ the base of the triangles are the claws. The white hexagonal 
areas represent the prairie (7.e., land, ground); the black 
' spots in them are coyotes. Enclosing the whole design are 
the customary lines or stripes. These signify paths. Those 
of them that are blue represent buffalo-paths; the white, 
antelope-paths; the yellow, elk-paths; and the red, deer-paths. 

In the parfleche design of Fig. 3, Plate x1x, the large yellow 
triangles, one along each long side of the rectangular design, 
represent mountains or the earth; the red stripes at their bases 
are red banks along rivers; the white squares at the ends 
of these red stripes are lakes; the blue areas adjoining the 
squares represent smoke, haze, and heavy atmosphere; the large 
white areas represent bare ground. In the middle, the entire — 
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hourglass-shaped figure is a bed. The green portion is grass- 
covered ground. The red stripeisa path. The red triangles 
at the end are again red banks. The small yellow triangles at 
the ends represent a hill on the Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming, which is said to be yellow in appearance, and at 
which a fight once occurred. It is called niha"ndf’ta". 

In the parfleche shown in Fig. 4, Plate x1x, color is more 
important than form, so far as symbolism is concerned. The 
blue represents mountains; this is presumably both on ac- 
count of its color and because the blue areas are all obtuse 
iosoceles triangles, the usual symbol for a mountain. The red 
represents fruit or berries. The yellow, wherever it occurs 
on the parfleche, represents wood, especially willow on 
account of its yellowish-green bark. In addition, the colors 
used here also represent all objects having those colors. 
The acute red triangles also represent flame. The red, yel- — 
low, and blue acute triangles represent tents. The white and 
red pentagonal areas within the blue represent the door or 
opening in the mountain from which the buffalo originally 
issued on the earth. The long straight lines represent rivers. 

Fig. 5, Plate x1x, shows a parfleche design that is not very 
frequent, but old. It is called wasixta (‘‘bear-foot’’). It 
was said to be the oldest of the parfleche designs, and to have 
been invented by Whirlwind-Woman, the first woman on 
earth. All the points or projections represent bear-claws. 
The lines enclosing the whole design, and forming a square, 
represent the camp-circle. 

In the parfleche design shown in Fig. 6, Plate x1x, the two 
long isosceles triangles along the sides represent mountains. 
At each end of the design are three acute triangles, which 
represent tents. To each belongs one half of the diamond 
adjoining its vertex, this half-diamond being the projecting 
tent-poles. At the corners of the middle diamond are two 
small black triangular marks, which represent the rope passed 
around the poles near their tops to hold them together. The 
two middle tents also have their doors shown. In the other 
triangles, blue circular spots denote the place or situation of 
the tent. The entire square of the design is the earth. The 
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stripes enclosing the design are rivers, red portions of them 
denoting river-banks of red soil. Minute black marks cross- 
ing these stripes represent paths. 

Fig. 1 of Plate xx shows a bag which appears to have been 
made out of one end of a parfleche. The design is also a 
typical parfleche design. In the middle are two long flat 
triangles which are green; these represent grass-covered 
mountains. In each there is a pentagonal white area, which 
denotes a cave or hole in the mountain, and black pointed 
marks, which represent buffalo in the cave, from which they 
are supposed originally to have come. At the two sides of 
the pattern, mountains are also represented. The yellow 
acute triangles represent tents, and three red teeth at the base 
of each are its pegs. Lines and stripes denote paths, and the 
white portions of the design signify water. 

In the parfleche design shown in Fig. 2, Plate xx, the cir- 
cles, a very unusual ornamental figure in rawhide painting, 
represent lakes. They also represent buffalo-eyes. Near 
them, the triangles with the three-toothed bases are tents 
with their tent-pegs. A row of black dots just above the 
base of the tent represents people inside. Two small green 
triangles just above this row of dots are the dew-claws of 
buffalo. Along the two sides of the design, right-angled 
and equilateral triangles represent mountains. The double 
blue lines surrounding the whole design are rivers; the 
white and red stripes between the blue ones are paths. 
In the middle of the design, extending longitudinally, are 
two tents. The stripe bisecting them is a path, black 
dots in which signify tracks. The lower part of each 
of these middle triangles is divided off by a black line, 
and forms a white quadrilateral area resembling the life- 
symbol. These areas represent bears’ ears, which are used 
as amulets. Two small black points in each of these figures 
are also bears’ ears. 

Fig. 3 of Plate xx shows the design on a very small par- 
fleche. The design is bordered by a pattern in four colors. 
In this border-design red lines, forming an edging, are paths. 
The body of the border is green, and represents the earth. 
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Blue triangles on this are mountains; and small yellow tri- 
angles enclosed within the blue are yellowish rocks on the 
mountains. Inside of this border the white unpainted skin 
represents earth or ground. The triangles are all tents, what- 
ever their colors. Some of them have two small dark-brown 
marks at their bases; others, one such mark at the vertex. 
These small figures represent respectively tent-pegs and pro- 
jecting tent-poles. Straight red lines are again paths, while 
white lines with black rectangular spots on them represent a 
tow of buffalo-tracks. 

Pig. 4 of Plate xx shows the design on another unusually 
small parfleche. The green lines enclosing the whole design 
are the camp-circle. The long flat triangles are hills. The 
six acute triangles are all tents: the interior red is the fire 
inside; the yellow line, next to the red, is the tent itself, 
t. @., the skins of which it consists; and the green outer border 
of the triangle is the ground on which the tent stands. Four 
black tooth-figures at the base of some of the triangles are 
tent-pegs. The rhombus in the centre of the design repre- 
sents both the eye and the navel. In each of the hills there 
is an oblong area, in which a red stripe denotes earth, a yellow 
stripe sunlight, and two white trapezoids the symbol of life. 
In general, without reference to their location in particular 
places in the design, the colors on this parfleche have the fol- 
lowing signification: green is the earth, yellow is day or light, 
red is humanity, black is the sky. 

In the parfleche design shown in Fig. 5 of Plate xx, two 
elongated central diamonds, which were originally red, rep- 
resent lizards. Green lines in them, forming a cross, are their 
bones. The red diamonds are surrounded by a white area, 
which is rhombic-elliptical. This entire area, white and red, 
represents a buffalo-scrotum. The surface adjacent to it is 
blue, which denotes haze and smoke. At the ends of this blue 
area are somewhat irregular white trapezoids; and in them, ir- 
regular green triangles. Both are life-symbols. All the figures 
thus far described are enclosed by yellow and red lines, which 
denote paths. Along the two sides of the whole pattern is a 
series of convex yellow and concave green figures. These 
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denote yellow water and green water respectively. Each 
pair of them represents a lake. The white rectangles separat- 
ing these lake-figures represent bare ground. 

Fig. 6 of Plate xx shows the design on a particularly large 
parfleche. This design represents the appearance of the 
country where the maker of the parfleche lived. The tri- 
angles represent the mountains visible there. The red and yel- 
low coloring represents the appearance of their surface. These 
mountains were said not to be rocky, else their representa- 
tions would have been colored blue. The green on these tri- 
angles, as well as the unpainted hide, represent grass and 
vegetation. All the green lines are paths. The red and yel- 
low rectangles within the wide stripes along the sides are 
sticks, pointers, or pins 


Be 4 for fastening together 
the front of the tent. 
pgp The quadrilateral of 


green lines enclosing the 
design represents the 
ends of the _ earth 
Ramil Rimini fe (haneisa® biitaawu). 
FN On the rawhide bag 
3¢< py << | shown in Fig. 32 a 
F : diamond in the centre 
Ca a is represents a lake. Two 
\ “ short blue lines at its 
Fig. 32 ($21). Design on Rawhide Bag. Width ssamkehe ie — streams of 
of bag, 46 cm. water flowing into the 
lake. In the centre of 
this large diamond is a smaller green one, which represents a 
frog. Black lines radiating from this green rhombus are the 
frog’s legs. Besides the diamond, the central white area, 
which itself signifies sandy soil, contains two acute triangles. 
Short black lines in these, corresponding to those denoting 
frog-legs in the diamond, represent buffalo-tails attached to 
the ornaments on the tent. The border surrounding this 
interior ornamental area consists of a pattern of red and blue 
triangles. The red triangles are tents; the blue, mountains. 
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The blue lines enclosing this border represent the ocean, or 
the large body of water which is called by the Arapaho 
haa*tetc without being geographically localized or known. 

On the back, the enclosing blue lines have the same signifi- 
eation of the ocean. The longitudinal blue lines form trails. 
Alternating’red and blue marks in them represent tracks. 

Fig. 33 shows one of a pair of hide bags that are used for 
coffee, sugar, berries, or other food that must be kept, espe- 
cially during travels, in a pouch with a small and close opening. 
For this reason there is no loose flap serving as cover, as in 
most other bags; but the ends of the pouch are closed with 
soft skin (so that the 
whole bag is much like 
a bellows), and a slit is 
cut into one of these 
ends. The two large 
triangles at the two ends 
represent tents. The 
central diamond repre- 
sents two tents. Be- 
tween them a white 
stripe with black dots 
in it represents a buf- 
falo-path with buffalo- 
tracks init. The four red 
obtuse triangles along 
the sides are mountains. ce ; 
Small yellow triangles 2 — deocr sss Design on Rawhide Bag. Width 
enclosed by them are 
tents. The double blue lines surrounding the entire pattern 
represent mountain-ranges. Small rectangles in this border, 
colored red and yellow, represent lakes. 

On the back, all the stripes of double blue lines are moun- 
tain-chains, and the small red and yellow rectangles are again 
lakes. 

Fig. 34, a, shows a small square bag. The rectangles with 
three teeth each are bear’s claws (wasixta). The long 
triangles are mountains. The small acute triangles within 
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these are caves inhabited by bears. As in the last bag de- 
scribed, the blue enclosing lines are mountains seen in the 
distance. On the back, the blue square with its diagonals 
represents the baax6ti, or big wheel, one of the Arapaho sacred 
tribal objects. It is a wooden hoop with two strings tied 
across it. As has been stated before, the square and the 
circle are often equivalent in Arapaho symbolism, the circle 
being generally regarded as something four-sided, so that the 
symbolism here is not so forced as it might appear. On the 


Fig. 34, 2 (5%), & (88s). Designs on Rawhide Bags. Width of 
bags, 20 cm., 22 cm. 


triangular piece forming the cover-flap, the blue line border- 
ing the edge represents the rainbow, and the small red tri- 
angle is the heart. . 

Fig. 34, b, shows a bag of about the same size as the pre- 
ceding, with much the same pattern and symbolism. The 
rectangles represent bear-feet. The triangles are the places 
where the bears live, 7. ¢., the mountains. The small black 
marks just below the vertices of these triangles are wild 
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cherries, which the bears eat. On the back, the blue lines 
at the edge are rivers, along which the cherries grow. On the 
cover-flap the blue lines have the same signification, while the 
red segments bordering them are the red banks of the rivers. 

Fig. 5, Plate xx1, shows the design on the front of a very 
small hide bag, probably intended for a little girl to use in 
picking berries. The design is very similar to the two last 
described, but the symbolism is different. The triangles, it 
is true, represent in this case also mountains; and the small 
squares in them, caves in the mountains. But the two rec- 
tangles with the three-toothed ends were said to represent, 
not bear-feet, as their form would lead one to expect, but 
steep, high mountains, the narrow white space between them 
being a deep canyon. The yellow area within the rectangles 
represents earth. The blue lines at the top and bottom of the 
design represent ‘‘the lowest ground.’’ The back of this bag 
is not shown in the illustration. It resembles exactly the 
back of the bag shown in Fig. 34,a; but whereas the design in 
that case represented a ceremonial hoop, in this case it repre- 
sents the earth, or its four ends or directions (haneisa"). It 
should be added, however, that this ceremonial hoop is itself a 
symbol of the earth. ; 

Three square, rather small bags, with very similar designs, 
are shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 4 of Plate xx1. In Fig. 1 the 
two equilateral yellow and red triangles situated at the middle 
of the sides of the bag represent the heart. Two diamonds in 
the middle of the design, each consisting of two triangles, 
represent the morning star. At both ends of these diamonds 
are trapezoidal figures, one half red and one half green. 
These represent the body, also the life-symbol, also tents. 
The straight lines bordering the design, and trisecting it, 
are rivers. On the cover the small red triangle is again the 
heart. The line following the edge of the cover is a mountain. 

Fig. 2, Plate xx1, shows a medicine-bag. As in most medi- 
cine-bags, whether square or cylindrical, the rawhide is not 
white, but brown. All the triangles, whatever their shape, 
represent mountains. The uncolored stripes trisecting the 
design are paths. The dark-green stripes enclosing the design 
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-are rivers. The unpainted portion of the pattern represents 
‘ground. On the cover, red triangles represent mountains. 

Fig. 4, Plate xx1, shows another square medicine-bag made 
of browned rawhide. All the equilateral triangles are tents; 
the right-angled ones, mountains. The lines trisecting the 
design are buffalo-paths. The whole pattern represents the 
sky. This bag has a fringe along each side, which is not gen- 
erally found on any objects made of rawhide except cylin- 
drical medicine-cases. 

These last three bags are all colored only with red, yellow, 
and dark green. In pattern they agree closely, without 
being identical or copied one from another. 

A food-bag or bellows-shaped pouch, opening at the end, 
is shown in Fig. 3, Plate xx1. The familiar three-toothed 
triangular figures are bear-claws. The wide stripes are all 
mountain-ranges. The small blue and yellow bars contained 
in these stripes are dark and yellow rocks on the mountains. 

A rawhide bag is shown in Fig. 1 of Plate xx and Fig. 
35. The triangles and segments of circles represent hills. 
The two large triangles, yellow in the centre, are tents. The 
rhombus between them represents the interior of a tent. The 
green, which is outside, represents the beds along the walls 
ofthetent. The red is the ground. The blue is ashes around 
the fireplace. The yellow in the centre is the fire in the 
middle of the tent. The red, yellow, and green rectangle 
_ between this rhombus and the opening of the bag (Fig. 35) 
represents a parfleche. The yellow and blue squares at the 
corners of the bag represent bags of soft hide, used to hold 
clothing, etc. 

On the back of the bag (Fig. 35) the entire rectangular 
design represents a shelter or brush-hut of branches, the 
parallel stripes being sun-rays falling through interstices in 
the foliage. The small white rectangle, containing a red 
equilateral triangle and enclosed by green lines, is the body, 
the red triangle being the heart. 

On the triangular flap of hide serving as cover, the four low 
segments of circles, colored yellow and green, represent hills. 
The rest of the design, which can be described as a red and 
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blue triangle with a white rectangle set up on its point, rep- 
resents a red hill, with a road going up and down it (7. e., 
over it). 

The bag as a whole represents a turtle, loose strips of green 
cloth hanging from the corners being legs. 

The bag shown in Fig. 2 of Plate xx11 is much browned by 
age. The figure in 
the middle of the 


ay hee bag was said to repre- 

FS, ~ sent a pattern painted 
iy Pill a) iis SS on buftalo-robes and 
() i TT i called biinaby’t. This 


\ robe-design, like all 


i i | other designs in Ar- 

1 Wh | apaho art, is not al- 

, i together fixed and 
i on \ oe | constant. One form 
| i of it occurs on a 
ae buffalo-calf blanket 
—— 


a ee which has been de- 
scribed — elsewhere.’ 

Other forms of it 
are more convention- 
alized. The biinabi’t 
design is considered 
rm sacred among the 
Pee cell ui DM numwaise Lom Arap aho. It is said 
ig oe P fm . 3 to have come from 

the Apaches. 
The bag shown in 
Fig. 3, Plate xx11, has 
an unusually vari-colored appearance, because the four paints 
upon it are distributed in small areas. All the isosceles tri- 
angles represent tents. The smallest and lowest of the triangles 
enclosed in each are considered as doors. The three-pronged 
black figures represent the poles projecting above the tent. 
The diamond in the middle of the whole design, having at- 


1 Bulletin of American Museum of Natural History, 1900, p. 85. 
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tached to it two of these figures, is regarded as representing 
two tents. Inside this diamond, two red lines represent the 
_ erossing of paths ; the yellow represents the sun; and the 
_green,thesky. Both at the top and at the bottom of the front 
surface of the bag is a red rectangle containing a blue one, 
which in turn encloses a yellow one. This entire rectangular 
figure represents a path. At each end of this figure is a blue 
right-angled triangle, representing, on account of its color, 
grass or vegetation. A similar yellow triangle adjacent to 
each of these represents wood or sticks. The red lines sep- 
arating these blue and yellow triangles represent trails. The 
blue lines enclosing the-entire design on the front of the bag 
are also trails. The white ground-color of the bag represents 
sand. 

It will be noted that on this bag green denotes the sky; and 
blue, grass. Such identification of green and blue occurs in 
other instances, but is not usual when both colors are present 
on the same object. Ordinarily the same word is used for 
“* green ’’ and “‘ blue’”’ in Arapaho. 

On the back of the bag is a design in blue. It consists of 
a rectangle divided into four parts by three lines parallel to 

the short sides of the bag. On each of these sections there is _ 
_a row of from three to four circular black dots placed parallel 


to the short sides of the bag. The blue lines all represent 


water; 1t.¢., streams. The dots are horse-tracks. On the 


5 _ Serrated cover-flap, low red and yellow triangles are hills or 


“mountains; blue lines bisecting them, trails. 

Fig. 4 of Plate xx11 shows a bag made to hold food, espe- 
cially coffee or sugar. Formerly it would probably have been 
used for berries. The design on this bag, like several others 
mentioned, and like the tent-ornament designs, was said by 
the owner of the bag to have been first made by the mythical 
character, Whirlwind-Woman. All the triangles, whatever 
their color, represent hills. The yellow signifies daylight. 
Thesmall, black, pointed marks represent monuments of stones 
on hill-tops, such as are often left there by those who have 
sought the supernatural; they also represent the buffalo-robes 
of old men, set up to be prayed to; lastly, they represent 
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tent-pegs. The series of six black spots, which is repeated 
four times, denotes that Whirlwind-Woman successively sat 
down in six places around the bag that she was painting with 
this design. In a similar manner, a parfleche is sometimes 
painted by four women sitting on four sides of it, so that the 
hide does not have to be turned to be painted at all its ends. 
The ten black diagonal lines in the white stripe that longitu- 
dinally bisects the design were the last marks made in process 
of painting.’ 

On the back of this bag a rectangle formed or enclosed by 
double green lines 
represents the 
whole earth. The 
lines themselves 
are also rivers. Al- 
ternating red and 
blue transverse 
lines, which divide 
the rectangle into 
eight parts, are 
buffalo-paths lead- 
ing to the river. 
The red denotes 
meat of the buffa- 
lo, the blue (equiv- 
alent to black) 
represents buffalo- 
| e a aes hides. 

Fig. 36 (s%%). Design on Bag. Width of bau 47.2 cm, Fig. 36 shows 

the two sides of 
another food-bag. The pattern on the front is longitudinally 
bisected by a narrow unpainted stripe, which represents 
a river. Several small black marks in this stripe represent 
dried meat; 7. e., the contents of this bag. The triangles 
are all mountains. Of the colors, red and yellow signify 


1 The black, brown, or dark-blue thin lines with which the colored areas painted 
on rawhide are usually bordered, are put on after the colored areas, not before. Their 
purpose seems to be, not to assist the maker in the application of the colors, but to give 
to the colored areas a sharper outline. 
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earth; blue, haze or smoke. The decoration on the back 
consists of two very different halves. One half is painted 
in blue and yellow; the other seems merely sketched in 
outline in brown, having an unfinished appearance. It 
was, however, made thus intentionally. The two halves 
are also different in design. This lack of symmetry is ex- 
ceptional. The colored half represents inhabited country; 
the uncolored, a country that is wild and uninhabited. In 
the colored half the flat, low, blue triangles are mountains, the 
pentagonal areas in them being lakes. The six acute tri- 
angles are also lakes. The yellow in these triangles repre- 
sents vegetation in autumn. The blue lines enclosing the 
design are streams of water. 

The uncolored design is enclosed by blue lines representing 
the sky, and itself represents distant scenery. The triangles 
are mountains. Small triangles in two of these represent 
caves; small squares in two of the others are camp-sites. 
The T-shaped figures on these same triangles represent imagi- 
nary figures of persons seen on mountain-tops. 

The entire bag also represents a mole. The opening of the 

bag is the mouth of the mole. Four loose strips of red cloth 
at the corners of the bag are its legs. Two small painted 
triangles not shown in the illustration are the ears of the 
animal. 
_ In the bag illustrated in Fig. 37 the spaces between the 
‘figures on the front side are not left white and unpainted, as 
is generally the case, but are colored yellow. This yellow 
represents daylight. All the triangles on this side, as well 
as the diamond in the middle, represent mountains. The 
interior of the diamond, and the interior of the equilateral 
triangles touching the diamond, represent caves. Round 
spots on the four triangles nearest the corners of the bag are 
rocks. 

On the back, blue lines are buffalo-paths, blue diamonds in 
these are buffalo-wallows. Blue triangles are very high 
mountains, while yellow triangles were said to be that por- 
tion of these mountains which is underground. 

A small square bag of hide is shown in Fig. 38. The acute 
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triangles represent tents. The obtuse triangles are moun- 
tains. Of the colors on these latter, the green represents 
forests; the red, foot-hills; the blue, rocks; and the white, 
sand. The two large white areas represent snow. 

On the back, the square formed by the four green lines 
along the edges is the whole earth. The two diagonals are 
rivers. The crosses are the morning star. 

On the triangular flap serving as cover, the two crosses are 
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Fig. 37 Gs). Design on Rawhide Bag. Width Fig. 38 (v¥¥). Design on Raw- 
of bag, 44 cm. hide Bag. Width of bag, 20 cm. 


again the morning star, the two border-lines forming an 
angle are the rainbow, a round hole in the hide near the 
corner of the cover is the sun, and two vertical lines proceed- 
ing from this hole are the rays of the sun. 

Fig. 1 of Plate xxi shows a food-bag. On the front, the 
straight lines enclosing the whole design represent roads. 
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Two low, flat triangles extending along the sides of the bag 
are mountains; three smaller triangles contained in each 
represent hills. The unpainted surface of the hide, adjacent 
to these mountain-designs, represents the open prairie. The 
diamond in the middle represents the centre of the earth. 
Red and yellow areas within it represent earth of those colors. 
At each end of the diamond is a large triangle, which repre- 
sents a tent. The various colors on this figure of a tent 
indicate the various colors with which tents are painted or 
embroidered. The white triangles inside the tent-figure are 
back-rests or pillows such as are used at the head and foot of 
beds. The blue in the figure of the tent is smoke. It is said 
by the Arapaho that when any one in a tent is angry or bad- 
tempered, the smoke from the fire does not rise, but remains 
inside; but when all are pleasant and cheerful, the smoke 
goes straight outside. The blue triangles represent smoke 
hanging in the tent; the blue line, smoke that is rising to 
issue from the top of the tent. Underneath these represen- 
tations of tents are blue and yellow triangles, forming a pat- 
tern. The blue here represents ashes that have been taken 
out of the tent; the yellow is the earth on which the tent 
stands. A red zigzag line separating the blue and the yellow 
Tepresents paths. 

On the back, the lines or stripes represent sun-rays of 
various colors. Fine black lines separating stripes of differ- 
ent colors represent the black vegetable fibres sometimes used 
for embroidery. 

The fringe on the bag represents niitcaantetainani, what we 
do not know; that is, objects out of our possession, or vari- 
ous things too numerous to mention. 

Fig. 2 of Plate xx111 shows a bag used for gathering cher- 
ries. It is hung around the neck by a thong attached to it. 
The design on the front has the following meaning. The 
rhombus in the middle is the earth as it first appeared after 
emergence from the original water. The red of the rhombus 
symbolizes paint; the green, earth; the red bisecting line, the 
course of the sun. The entire square design is the earth as 
it is now, after it had been extended, with mountains and soil 
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and rocks of various colors upon it. These mountains are 
of course represented by the triangles forming the design. 
On a small yellow triangle, duplicated for symmetry, are two 
small black lines; these are the first people. 

On the back, a square with its diagonals represents, as in 
a previous instance, the sacred wheel or hoop. This design 
also represents a shield, both because the shield resembles the 
hoop in shape and size, and because the bag is suspended by a 
string around the neck, like a shield. The line bordering the 
edge of the cover-flap represents a bow. 

The bag shown in Fig. 3 of Plate xx111 has two diamonds 
in the centre of the design painted on its front. Each of 
these consists of four smaller diamonds, which represent the 
navel. Two small triangles adjacent to these diamonds rep- 
Tesent small loops of hide wound with porcupine-quills, such 
as are attached to the ends of pendants on tents, cradles, etc. 
(tougiika’haana”"). Four larger triangles adjacent to the dia- 
monds are tents. Segments of circles below these are brush- 
shelters. Four long right-angled triangles at the sides of the 
design are awl-cases 

On the back of this bag the segments represent, as on the 
front, shelters. The enclosing lines represent the earth. The 
transverse stripes are paths. On the cover a vertical row of 
squares represents wooden buckets or bowls. 

In the design on the bag shown in Fig. 4 of Plate xxin, 
acute and obtuse isosceles triangles represent, as in most 
cases, tents and mountains. A blue rhombus in the middle is 
a lake. Yellow and red areas in the figures of mountains 
represent lakes. Double blue lines enclosing the whole of the 
design, as also that on the back, are mountain-ranges. Yel- 
low squares on the back of the bag are lakes, black dots de- 
noting their centres (invisible in the figure) ; and white squares 
are ravines. The stripes following the notched edge of the 
cover also represent mountains. 

Fig. 39 shows a bag. On the front, a rectangular area con- 
tains two triangles and a rhombus, bordered by green lines. 
These lines represent water. The red and blue backgrounds 
of the triangles and rhombus represent clouds of those colors. 
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In each there is a cross, which is the morning star. This - 


rectangular open area is bordered by a four-colored pattern. 
Along the long sides of this middle space, triangles that are 
blue, red, and green are tents; small white triangles at their 
bases are doors. Yellow areas between the triangles are the 
ground. In the border at the two ends of the rectangular 
space, similar figures represent tents and their doors; ad- 


ditional small inverted triangles at the vertices are projecting 


tent-poles. White areas between these tent-figures are the 


Fig. 39. Fig. 40. 
Figs. 39 (gs), 40 (8%). Designs on Rawhide Bags. Width of bags, 39.5 cm., 49.4cm. 


ground; and black dots, horse-tracks: Blue lines enclosing 
this border represent the earth. 

Similar lines bordering the back have the same signification. 
Except for these, the back of the bag is uncolored. Stripes 
drawn across it in outline are paths. The central one of 
these stripes, however, is cross-hatched in black. This repre- 
sents water. On the flap of the bag are three representa- 
tions of tents with their doors. 

Fig. 40 shows a bag painted with red, yellow, and blue. 
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All the triangular figures are mountains. Small brown in- 
verted triangles at their vertices are imaginary figures that 
are seen on mountain-tops and look like persons. The long 
white stripe bisecting the design is a path through a valley 
between the mountains; and four brown squares in this path 
are camp-sites. At the two ends of the design, small red 
triangles are tents. Along the two sides of the design, red, 
yellow, and blue bands in one line are tent-pins. The two 
central triangles, together forming a diamond, are also the 
eye. 
On the back, stripes are paths, and rows of black dots are 
strings of buffalo travelling toward the mountains represented 
by triangles on the flap. 


Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 
Figs. 41 (:5$0), 42 (82s). Designs on Rawhide Bags. Width of bags, 32.3 cm., 24.5cm. 


A small narrow bag, used to hold feathers, is shown in Fig. 
41. The design on the front is cut into halves by a blue- 
bordered white stripe, with circular spots in it. The stripe 
represents the trail of a moving camp; the spots, camp-sites. 
On each side of this central vertical stripe is the same design. 
Nearest the edge, blue triangles are mountains. Adjacent to 
this, a yellow border represents low ground with dried or 
burned grass. The black lines bounding this yellow border 
represent dark timber. Adjacent to the yellow is a white 
zigzag stripe, which is a river. Next to this are two yellow 
triangles (tents) and a yellow diamond (the eye). 

On the back, blue lines framing the entire area are the 
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earth. Transverse stripes and rows of dots are the various 
trails and sites of camps on the earth. On the cover, obtuse - 
triangles are mountains. 

Fig. 42 shows a small narrow bag like the one just described 
as afeather-bag. This one was used to hold porcupine-quills, 
which are generally kept in pouches of gut. 

On the front, two rows of irregularly drawn rhombi — one 
row yellow, and one green — represent strings of german- 
silver plates formerly worn by the men, hanging from their 
scalp-locks. The white unpainted triangles adjacent to saene 
rhombi are tents. 

On the back, transverse lines represent ropes. On the two 
flaps serving as a cover, the lines forming angles represent 
mountains. Small green trapezoidal marks represent the — 
bunches of hair often worn by children over the forehead 
(itceicaa”). 

Of the colors on this bag, green represents the earth; red, 
paint; yellow, daylight. The colors also represent all exist- 
ing objects of those colors. 

In the design on the bag shown in Fig. 1 of Plate xxiv the 
obtuse triangles are hills; the acute triangles, tents. The 
two diamonds in the middle are the navel of man and woman. 
The lines enclosing the design are the camp-circle. The 
same meaning obtains on the back of the bag. Here trans- — 
verse stripes are also tent-poles. On the cover, angular fig- 
ures represent the ears or flaps of the top of the tent; smal] 
pointed figures are the wooden pins se together the 
front of the tent. 

Fig. 2 of Plate xxiv shows another baw On the front, at 
each end, are four trapezoids. These represent the “‘hills” 
or periods of life. Two at each end are green, and two red 
and blue. These latter represent red and black paint,—a 
frequent combination in ceremonials. The white spaces be- 
tween these trapezoids are lakes. All the triangles in the 
design are hills and mountains. The white unpainted sur- 
face is all water, except the white stripes along the edges and 
through the middle of the design; these stripes are roads. 

On the back, black spots are buffalo-dung. Three trans- 
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verse white stripes with green edges are rivers. Blue squares 
in them are islands, and red rectangles are red soil or gravel. 
Four narrow black lines are cracks in the ground. On the 
flap, triangles represent mountains. 

Another bag is shown in Fig. 3 of Plate xxiv. Flat and 
acute triangles mean, as in so many other cases, mountains 
and tents. A diamond in the middle is both the navel and 
a mountain. Dark-green (almost black) lines are creeks; 
yellow lines, paths. 

On the back the unpainted surface represents the earth. 
Three transverse stripes are paths. Colored marks in these 
stripes are rocks. 

Fig. 4.of Plate xx1v shows a small berrying-bag. Small 
triangles at the edges of the design on the front are hills. 
Two very acute isosceles triangles are mountain-peaks. A 
diamond between them is a round hill. Two lines travers- 
ing the design longitudinally are streams. The red and yel- 
low of which they are composed represent two kinds of bushes 
or trees (red and yellow willow ?) growing along the banks. 
The blue lines enclosing the design are hanea’*kaa"™ (“‘as far 
as the eye can reach,” or the horizon, probably equivalent 
to the earth). 

On the back, narrow black lines are paths, and black spots 
are clouds. 

Hide cases that are approximately cylindrical but taper 
slightly toward the bottom, and are usually somewhat over 
a foot long, are generally known as ‘‘medicine-cases”’ and 
‘“‘feather-cases,’’ and are used, as their names indicate, to 
hold small shamanistic and ceremonial objects. They are 
made of rawhide, which is not, however, white, as it is in 
ordinary bags and in parfleches, but brown, perhaps from 
having been smoked. There are in the Arapaho collection of 
the American Museum of Natural History three flat rectangu- 
lar rawhide bags that are also brown; but all three of these 
were used, like the cylindrical cases, to hold medidine or 
ceremonial objects. 

The most frequent painting on the cylindrical medicine- 
cases is a pattern of inverted tents. There may be either 
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two or three rows of tents. These are painted in red, black, 
and yellow,— the only colors that appear to be used on 
medicine-cases; sometimes even the yellow is omitted. Fig. 1 
of Plate xxv shows such a case. The top cover has a design 
which may be considered as four tents or as the morning-star 
cross. 

A second kind of design on medicine-cases is shown in Fig. 
2 of Plate xxv. The symbolism of this design is elaborate. 

It has been described before.’ It represents with some detail 
the a we Yar of supernatural power, especially of control 
of the buffalo, by the owner of the case. 
Another case, whose design is very similar 
, to the last, is shown in Fig. 3 of Plate 
xxv. ‘Nothing is known of the signifi- 
cance of this design. The Arapaho declare 
that the symbolic decoration that occurs 
on this kind of medicine-case was used 
(this probably does not mean invented) by 
a medicine-man who was famous for his 
power over the buffalo, and by his fol- 
lowers. This medicine-man is said to have 
died not very long ago. How far the sym- 
bolism of these similarly ornamented cases 
was alike, is not known. 

In the Field Columbian Museum in Chi- 
cago there is a Kiowa medicine-case whose 
Mesa etapa ete design is somewhat intermediate between 
RES these two kinds of Arapaho designs. This 

pattern consists of inverted triangles re- 
sembling the inverted tents of Fig. 1 of Plate xxv. At their 
vertices are wide crescents, causing the entire figures to re- 
semble some of the figures of Fig. 3, Plate xxv. 

Fig. 43 shows a third kind of design from a medicine-case. 
This is painted in red, yellow, and black, on one side or half 
of the case. The other half of the case is left unpainted, and 
the top is missing. The triangles (eight in all) represent 


1 Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 1900, p. 82; and American 
Anthropologist, r901, p. 319. 
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tents. The two long red areas along the sides of the design 
are the red of evening. The diamond in the centre is called 
’ the navel, and therefore a person. There are three small red 
figures in this diamond. The one in the very centre repre- 
sents the person’ owning the case; the two at the corners of 
the diamond represent human beings. In general pattern, 


Fig. 45 (138s). 
Design on a Crup- 
per. Length of de- 
Fig. 44 (gfx). Cover of a Shield. Diam., 28 cm. sign, 47 cm. 


this cylindrical case resembles the average parfleche more 
than it does the average medicine-case. 

An Arapaho medicine-case with a fourth kind of design is 
in the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago. The figures on 
this resemble bear-foot symbols. 

A piece of rawhide used to cover a shield is shown in Fig. 
44. The large cross or star-shaped figure in the middle repre- 
sents the morning star. All the triangles on the shield are 
tents. The circles, both inner and outer, represent the sun. 
The round black spots represent bullets, evidently those that 
the shield is intended to stop. 

1 This may possibly mean the spirit-person that owns or inhabits the medicine-case. 
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The design painted on the rawhide portion of a crupper is 
shown in Fig. 45. On each half there is a dark-blue zigzag 
line in the centre, which represents a range of mountains. — 
The red on the inner side of the zigzag line represents the 
earth., Light-blue’ stripes dividing the red area into sec- 
tions, and surrounding the whole design, are rivers. The 


Fig. 46, a (sf), 4 (sf). Rawhide Hats. Length, about 35cm. 


light-blue color also represents the prairie covered with a 
certain blue flower (tcandatandeinofit). 


Young men sometimes wear a sun-shade that may be de- 
scribed as the brim of a hat without the crown. It consists 
of a piece of rawhide somewhat over a foot long. Near the 
back end of this, a circular area about six inches in diameter 
has a number of radii slit into it. When this part of the 


1 The light-blue is represented by horizontal shading. 
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rawhide is pressed upon the top of the head, the two dozen 
or more sectors yield, and stand up, forming a circle around 
the head. Fig. 46 shows two of these hats or sun-shades as 
they appear seen from above, with the points (sectors) standing 
nearly upright. 

On one such sun-shade, shown in Fig. 46, a, a number of 
differently-colored zigzags (on the front projection or brim 
of the head-dress) represent tents. Each bend in the zig- 
zag forms a triangle, and these represent tents. At the 
opposite end of the sun-shade a row of smaller triangles also 
Tepresents tents. All the straight lines on the piece of hide 
tepresent paths. The pointed projections of hide standing 
up around the head-opening in a circle represent men dan- 
cing. A blue circular line at the base of these projections 
represents a circle worn in the ground from their dancing. 

In another such sun-shade (Fig. 46, b,) the circular row of 
projections was interpreted as signifying the camp-circle of 
tents. 


A summary of the symbolism of the decorative forms. that 
have been described is presented in Plates xxvi-xxx1. The 
decorative forms of the same symbolic significance are here 
brought together. Thus all the forms taken by the sym- 
_ bols, for instance, of a man or of a tent, are readily review- 
able and comparable. 

From this summary have been excluded all symbols whose 
significance depends altogether on their position, like the beads 
denoting rat’s ears in Fig. 21, g. In such cases the shape of 
the symbol itself obviously is often of no consequence. On 
the plates are shown all the distinct forms of each symbol. 
Whenever a symbol has been found a number of times with 
the same form, these occurrences are represented only once in 
the illustrations. 

Inasmuch as the technique of embroidery and that of 
painting are necessarily quite different, it has seemed best to 
separate the symbols which are embroidered, whether in 
beads or in porcupine-quills or in fibres, from those which are 
painted on rawhide. For the same reason a third separate 
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summary has been made for those symbols that are neither 
embroidered nor painted, but consist of attachments such as 
pendants, fringes, strings, loops, or feathers: in short, all the 
symbols consisting of decorations which are not flat like bead 
or paint designs, but three-dimensional. 

In the list below is also given the total number of occur- 
rences of each symbolic signification, on all the objects that 
have been described. 

A preliminary list of symbols was illustrated in an earlier 
paper.’ On that occasion, however, symbols on objects of a 
religious nature were included in the series, while in the 
present case such objects have been left for subsequent sepa- 
rate treatment, and the list has been made up from specimens 
on which the ornamentation is decorative rather than cere- 
monial or pictographic. 


LIST OF SYMBOLS WITH REFERENCE TO 
PLATES XXVI-XXXI. 


EmBroI- THREE- 5 8 

DERED PainTED | Dimen- | &% 

OBJECTS REPRESENTED. DESIGNS. DESIGNS. | SIONAL a | 

DESIGNS. a 5 

Fig. No. | Fig. No. | Fig. No. | 

Human Figures. 
Person. ssa ee ani ee I-3 242-246, — 8 
Pereom sitting. \.05e 2, ieee 4 — — I 
Parson standing 2.6363 gk os aes - — — Bi 
Persons dancing in a circle........ — — 430 I 
Persons in tent or sweat-house. . 6 247-248) — 3 
First human beings.............. — 249 — I 
Mythic dwaris.(235 7 ee 7 — a I 
OMAN 4. ess As ee ee — 250 — I 
Imaginary human figure.. ....... — 251-252; — 2 
Body and Parts of the Body. 

Body 3 45... st coe ee — 253-254|- — 2 
Navel Re ee oe Eee 8 255 — 4 
Navel-string ..).. 25 6 0 a 9 —_ 431 2 
Heart i. io. s:5 sas sand eee —_ 256 —_— ae 
Heart and lungs. ©... 3s. 4545s 10 —_ — I 
Head. 060500. ee Se Ir a —- I 
Matted hairs 3.5. bes ee -- 257 432 2 


’ Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, XIII, p. 60. 
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Emsrol- os 
DERED PaInTED 8 
OBJECTS REPRESENTED. Desicns. | Desicns. a x 
=o 

Fig-No. | Fig. No. 28 
We enn i ee wie wes ae ee 12-14 258-260 6 
— I 

oo I 

a 1 

ae I 

-= 2 

261-263, — 4 

— os I 

264 _— I 

oo oo I 

= bi 5 

= — I 

— — I 

— oo I 

acs as 4 

265 —_— 4 

ae Bee 7 

266 — 2 

—- aoe 1 

— — 2 

ba 37 2 

SE ek 5 

—_ —_— I 

267 — I 

Dip = 3 

— — I 

—- oo I 

os — I 

= = 3 

cod od I 

— RA 5 

Bas Bae 9 

— —_ 2 

268-272, — 9 

273-2741 — 2 

275 — I 

276 — I 

277 — I 

278 —_ I 

279 — I 

— — I 

280 —_ I 

up ee 3 

pea 3 


enka se 


i 
o>) 
\o 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXVI. 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM IN EMBROIDERED DESIGNS. 


x*, Numbers in parentheses, when accompanied by Roman numerals, refer to plate 


figures, otherwise to text figures. the 
trated, reference to its catalogue number is given. 


. Person. (XIV, 7) 
oe 22 


> 


: (25) 


. Person sitting. (11, 1) 
. Person standing. 
. Persons in tent or sweat- 


(11, 1) 


house. (Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., x11, p 8.3): 


7. Mythic dwarf. (v, 4) 

8. Navel. (11, 3) 

9. Navel-string. (vil, 6) 
1o. Heart and lungs. (iv, 1) 
11. Head (14, b) 

12. Eye. (11, 2 
r3. (27) 
14. (27) 
is. Tack.” 2, a} 
16. Buffalo. (1, 4) 
17. Wolves. (xiv, 6) 
18. Rats. (vu, 2) 
19. Eagle. (xr, 5) 
20. ze (XII, 
a. (33,8) 
ag. aa 
23. Thunder-bird. (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. x11, p. 
83). 
24. Magpie. (v1, 2) 
25. Swallow. (7, 0) 
26. Snake. (III, 2) 
27. 6: (xI, 1) 
28. Lizard. (111, 1) 
29. ce (x1, 6) 
30. a (21, h) 
31. Turtle. (11, 5) 
32. . (20, ¢) 
ke Pascal (x11, 4) 
34. ae (xIt,"2) 
35. Frog. (28) 
36. Fish. (111, 4) 
37. Bee. (xIv, 5) 
38. Bees. (xrv, 5) 


Where the specimen bearing the symbol is not Tius- 


FIG. : 
39. Butterfly. (111, 4) 
40. 2 (xvII) 
41. a (111, I) 
42. . (VIII, 3) 
43. Zs XII, 6 
44. Beetle. (7, a) 

45. Dragon-fly. (Iv, 1) 

46. ‘ 25) 

47. = x11, 6) 
48. ok ig Gat » i) 
49. Spider. at. No. 

50. Crayfish. (11, 4) 

51. Centipede. (v, 2) 

52. (Cat. No. ys) 

53- Be (xII, 5) 

54. Leech. (x, 2). 

55: Caterpillar. (iv, 1) 

56. : ee I) 

57: “ 21, d) 

58. o (XVII) 

59. 7 (xII, 2) ; 

60. Worms or maggots. (Cat. 
No. # 

61. Worm. (I, 3) 

62. te 21, h) 

63. a (25) 

64. Worms. (21, h) 

65. en, ) variety of animals. 
Vv; 

66. Beinines. (24, @) 

67. 2 27) 

68. “ 26) 

69. Buffalo-intestine. (5, e) 

70. Buffalo-hoof. S 2 

71. rs XIV, 7 

72. Buffalo-track. (1, 7) 

73. Buffalo-path. (31) 

74. ae XIII, 4) 

75. Buffalo-wallow (xuII, 4) 

76. Buffalo-horns. (5, f) 

77. Mythic cave of the buffalo. 


(Cat. No. &%) 
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H. 
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it 


13 


10 


9 


a) 


Qotoooonpaoo 


19 


18 


17 


16 


15 


| | 


27 


AA 


35 


nw 
Grane 


42 


41 


49 


48 


8 FRE Be 


55 


67 68 69 70 
4 | sero — A 


66 


65 


77 


76 


75 


74 


73 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXVII. 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM IN EMBROIDERED DESIGNS. 


x* Numbers in parentheses, when accompanied by Roman numerals, refer to plate 
figures, otherwise to text figures. Where the specimen bearing the symbol is not illus- 
trated, reference to its catalogue number is given. 


‘ 


FIG. FIG. 
78. Cattle-track. (x11I, 5) 115. Mountain. (x1, 6) 
79. ee (XIII, 5) 116. fe (xIv, 6) 
80. Horse-ears. (III, 1) II7. . (24, a) 
81. Horse-track. (Vv, 4) 118. a (x11, 6) 
82. Elk-leg. (xv, 2) 119. Mountains. (23, a) 
83. Elk-hoof. (v, 2) 120. 4 (11, 1). 
84. Deer-hoof. (v. 2) 121. Fe (XI, 5) 
85. Rabbit-tracks. (I, 5) 122. Mountain. (xiv, 2) ie 
86. Beaver-rib. (20, a) 123. Snow-covered mountain. 
87. Scales on Beaver-tail. (x1, (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
2) Hist., x11, p. 83) 
88. Beaver dam and huts. (20, | 124. Snow- oo mountain. | 
a) 1ip<3 
89. Turtle-claw. (xt, 4) 125. Valley orcanyon. (xIVv, 2) 
90. Turtle-egg. (x11, 4) 126. The Earth. (Cat. No. 4%) — | 
gt. Snake skin-markings. (5, | 127. “ “ (XIII, 5) ’ 
f) pe 2 , ea re (24, ¢ sine 
92. Horned-toad skin-markings. | 129. Dirt, clay. (24, ¢) 
(111, 4) 130. Rocks. (24, b) aa | 
93. Joints and stomach of frog. | 131. ai (11, 1) | 
(20, c) 132: ie (25) . 
94. Markings of lizard. (20, b) 133. me (8) 
95. Bee-hole. (xiv, 5) 134. “ (11, 1) 
96. Ant-hills. (24, c) sey * (24, ¢) 
97. ep. 5 ay Se Sipe 
98. Ant-hill. (xvi) 137. iss (21, f) 
99. Ant-path. (24, ¢) 138. <i (23, 6) 
too. Dragonfly-wing. (x1l, 6) £80, cs, (23, 6) 
tor. Spider - web. (Cat. No. | r40. Path. (1, 4) 
oes IASC = (xv, 2) 
102. Centipede-tracks. (xII, 5) PARES (xvi) 
103. Worm-hole. (21, h) 143. Crossing paths. (xn, 3) 
104. Tree. (xtllI, 3) 144. Holesin a path. (xiv, 5) 
105. Treeson mountain, (24, b) BAS: 5,. meer eyees ste 
100, o ts" * (11, 1) 146. Path going overa hill. (1, 3) 
107. en oe si (5; b) 147. River. (v, 1 ans 
108. Leaf of ‘‘ Yellow-herb” (27) | 148. ss (24, b) 
109. Willow-leaf. (xvi1) 149. 2 (iv, 2) 
110. Mushrooms. (21, é) 150. River with islands. (xiv, 2) 
111. Cactus. (v, 5) 151. River. (xIv, 2) 
112. Mountain. (6) 152. Spring. (24, 0) 
113. be (Bull. Am. Mus. | 153. Lake. (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. © 
Nat. Hist., x11, p. 83) Hist., x11, p 83) 6 
114. Mountain. (25) 154. Lake. (i, 3) al 


Butietin A. M.N. Vor. XVIII, Pate XXVIII. 
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2 —_—_ same, 
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esaneeae 
BSeseeaan [1 
evan 
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14) 142 143 144 145 146 147 
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ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM, 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXVIII. 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM IN EMBROIDERED DESIGNS. 


xy Numbers in parentheses, when accompanied by Roman numerals, refer to plate 


figures, otherwise to text figures. the. 
trated, reference to its catalogue number is given. 


FIG. 
183; 
156. 
Tey: 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
17. 
7472. 
173. 
174. 
ry. 
176. 
ye 
178. 
179. 


180. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 


188. 
189. 


Igo. 
IQt. 
192. 


Cloud. 


Lake. 
Scum. 
Sun. 


(xt, 6) 
(28) 
(XIII, 2) 
Sunrise. (1, 3) 
Sun-rays. (XIII, 2) 
Star: (1v, 2) 
a: (111, 1) 
33 (Iv, I) 
‘* (Cat. No. #5 
6,a 
“7, 8) 
(xII, 1) 


(v1II, 3) 
Morning star. (8) 


Morning star at the horizon. 


(6, a) 


Morning star with rays. 


(1, 8) 
Constellation. (6, a) 
Milky way. (6, d) 
(27) 


Nat. Hist., x111, p. 83) 
Rainbow. (20, 


Rain. (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., x11, p. 83) 
Tent. (1x, 2) 
e (15) 
F (XI, 2) 


FIG. 


193 


194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 


204. 
205. 
206. 


207. 


208. 
209. 
210. 
2i1. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
2106. 
21%. 
218. 
219. 
220, 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
220. 
230. 
231. 


Where the specimen bearing the symbol is not illus- 


Tent. (xul!, 2) 


3 
Camp-cirele. (15) 
. (27) 

Ge) 
Boundary of habitation. 


(v, 4) 
Brush-hut. (15) 
“cc Vv, 5 
Pole of sweat-house. (III, 


2) 
Covering of sweat-house. 


(111, 2) 

House. (xv, 1) 

Fence. (25) 

Rock monuments. G3 a) 
“ec ee 15 

Soft bag. (v1ir, 5) 

Box. (xull, 5) 

Knife-case. (22) 

Sinew. (vu, 6) 

Rack for saddlery. - ) 
sé “é “ec II, I 

Rack for meat. (23, ¢) 


oy On (8) 
Saddle-blanket. (8) 
Man’s stirrup. (8) 


Woman’s stirrup. (8) 
Lance. (Cat. No. 73%5) 
Bow. (1, 4) 
Arrow. (xiv, 4) 
Arrow-point. ener 5) 

nace XI, 2) 

a (x1, 2) 

vt a 4) 

¥ XIV, 3 

ae iY; 3) 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM, 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXIX. 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM IN EMBROIDERED AND PAINTED DESIGNS. 


%*, Numbers in parentheses, when accompanied by Roman numerals, refer to plate 


figures, otherwise to text figures. the 
trated, reference to its catalogue number is given. 


FIG. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237: 


238. 
239. 
240. 


241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
240. 
247. 


248. 
249. 


250. 
251. 


252. 


253. 
254. 
256, 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259- 
260. 
261. 


262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 


Arrow-point. (xrlI, 5) 

Pipe. (XII, 2) 

Gambling -counters. (20, d) 

Female dress. (VIII, 5) 

Hiiteni (life, prosperity). 
(Cat. No. i's 

Hiiteni (life, prosperity). 


(v, 2) 
Hiiteni (life, prosperity). 
(11, 
Hiltent (life, 
(5, 0) 
Thought. (22) 
Person. (xxv, 2) 


prosperity). 


Persons in tent or sweat- 
house. (xx, 2) 

Persons in tent or sweat- 
house. (XVIII, 3) 

eos human beings. 
2 

Woman. (XIX, 1): 

Imaginary human 
(36) 

Imaginary human 


(XXIII, 


figure 
figure 


. 5 
Matted hair. (42) 
Eye. (xx, 4) 

41) 


40) 

Buffalo. (Bull. Am. Mus. 

Nat. Hist., x111, p. 85) 
Buffalo. (xxv, 2) 

y (40) 
Coyotes. (xIx, 2) 
Lizard. (xx, 5) 
Frog. (32) 
Water-beetle. 


(XVIII, 3) 
Bear-foot. 


(XVIII, 5) 


FIG. 


269 


270. 
7k. 
272: 
273. 
274. 
ays. 
276. 
279: 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 


287. 
288. 
289. 


290. 
291. 
292. 


293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
300. 
307. 
308. 


Where the specimen bearing the symbol is not illus- 


Bear-foot. (xix, 2) 

(34, a) 
(34, 
(xIx, 5) 
(xx, 2) 
(xx, 2) 
Bear-den. (34, a) 
Coyote-tracks. (xIx, 1) 
Buffalo-eye. (xx, 2) 
Buffalo-skull. (xxv, 2) 
Buffalo-scrotum. (xx, 5) 
Buffalo dew-claw. (xx, 2) 
Buffalo-track. XX, 3) 


) 

Buffalo-path. (SH 4) 

Buffalo-wallow. (37) 

Buffalo-dung. (xxIv, 2) 

Mythic cave of the buffalo. 
(Cat. No. 5) 

Mythic cave of the buffalo. 
(xx, 1) 

Mythic cave of the bufialo. 
(xIx, 4) 

Abundance of buffalo. (Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., x111, 
p. 85) 

Horse-tracks. (39) 

Wild-cherry. (34, b) 

erin water-plant. (xxIII, 
I 

Mountain. (xx, 4) 


“ee 


“ec 


Bear-ear. 
‘ 


‘ 


“oe 658 

i (xvull, 4) 

ae bo dar: 

= (XXIII, 2) 

53 (XXI, 4 

. (xxv, 2) 

of (XXIV, 3) 
Mountains. a 

= 33) 

ae (XXIV, 2) 

ty XX, 2 

Re 37) 

XXIII, 4) 


Mountain-peak. 


(xxIVv, 4) 


See 


oe he tus 


se ae 


* 
* * : 
figures, otherwise to text figures. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXX, 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM IN PAINTED DESIGNS, 


Numbers in parentheses, when accompanied by Roman numerals, refer to plate 


Where the specimen bearing the symbol is not fee: 


trated, reference to its catalogue number is given. 


FIG. 
329: 
310. 
31. 
312. 
313- 
314. 
3t5: 
316. 
3t7- 
318. 
3%9- 
320. 


321. 


322. 
323; 
324. 
325- 
326. 
327- 
328. 
329- 
330. 
331. 
RE 
333: 
334- 


335: 
330. 
337: 
338. 
339: 
340. 


34t. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345: 


Mountain-peak. (xxXI, 5) 
Cave. (36) 
an (xXI, 5) 
Valley or Canyon. (xXvilII, 4) 
ae “ee oe (XxXI, 5) 
(xxIII, 4) 
(Cat. No. 9%) 
(xxv, 2) 
(x1x, 6) 
(XXH, 4) 
Ends of the earth. (xIx, 1) 
The earth at its first emer- 
gence. (XXIII, 2) 
Cracks in the ground. (xxIv, 


2) 
Rock. (37) 
me (XXI, 3) 
oe (XXIV, 3) 
(xxIV, 4) 
. (XXII, 3) 
(XxII, 3) 
(XXIV, 3) 
si (XXIII, 3) 
Crossing paths. (xx1I, 3) 
Path with tracks. (xx, 2) 


ee sc “e 


Meadow. 
The earth. 


“é “é 


: (32) 
Path going over ahill. (35) 


Circle worn by dancing. 
(46, a) 
River. (XXII, 4) 
“cc (38) 
as (XXIV, 3) 
nt ASOD 


sé 


32 
River with islands. (xxiv, 


2) 
River with islands. (xrx, 2) 
Lake. (32) 
= (SX: 3 
(XX, 5 
(XXIV, 2) 


“ce 


FIG. 

346. Lake (xxu!I, 4) 
347. - riba 4) 
SAO 39) 

349. (36) 

350. Ocean. (32) 

351. Sun. (44) 

$59.05" ERY; 2) 

353. Sun-rays. (XXIII, 1) 
354- e 

355. Star. (44) 

356. Morning star. (XXI, 1) 
357: ay 39) 
358. iy 066 (38) 
359- 2 

aos. Cloud. tee 4) 
361. Rainbow. (38) 

362. Flame. (xix, 4) 
363. Smoke. (xxlII, 1) 
364. Tent. lac 1) 
365. 42) 

366. * (43) 

367. 43): 

868," (xvull, 4) 
366. ae 

370. (46, a) 

SHE es (xIx, I 
s9a,.°"* (Cat. No. #%) 
373- ‘(xt 3) 
cf cee (39) 

375. (x1x, 6) 

Ke (Se (x1x, 6) 
a (XX, 4 
age. (xx, 1) 

3790 (xx 


38 


4. 
385. Loop for tent-pins. 


; eh 
380. Tent-door. (xXIV, 1) 
381. Tent-pin. 
382. i 
383. 


xx, 6) 

MES, Z) 

dy XXIV, 1) 

sf (xvIII, 4) 
(xxIII, 


3) 


y 3 ) 
pdt etme mn Oe [Yt fi i <g q: 
é 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXXI. 


ARAPAHO SYMBOLISM IN PAINTED AND THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGNS. 


«*s Numbers in parentheses, when accompanied by Roman numerals, refer to plate 
figures, otherwise to text figures. Where the ‘specimen bearing the symbol is not illus- 
trated, reference to its catalogue number is given. 


FIG. FIG. : 
386. Tent-poles. (xxIVv, 1) 422. Hiiteni (life, prosperity). 
387. Tent-flaps. (xxIVv, 1) (xx, 4) 
388. Tent-pendant. (32) 423. Contents (of bag). (36) 
389. Interior of tent. (35) 424. Centre. ees 1) 
390. Tent-site. (x1x, 6) 428..." XVIII, 2 
391. Camp-site. (41) ago; ** (XXIII, 4 
392. : (36) 427. ss te (in a course). (Cat. 
393- a (XIX, 1) O. 
394. Camp-circle. (xvItt, 2) 428. The four hills (periods) of 
395. Brush-hut. (xxIII, 3) life. (xxIv, 2) 
396. " (35) 429. Supernatural instruction. 
397. Sweat-house. eos ) XXV, 2) 
398. . XXV, 5 | 430. Persons dancing in a circle. 
399. American tent. (46, b) (46, a) 
400. Rock monument. (xx, 4) 431. Navel-strings. (virt, 5) 
401. Bed. (xr1x, 3) 432. Hair. (14, 0) 
ro: eee (xxIII, 1) 433. Tooth. (vuttr, 5) 
403. Parfleche. (35) 434. Fingers. (7, ¢) 
404. Soft bag. (35 435. Legs. (14, 6) 
405. Bucket or vessel. (xxi, 3) | 436. Ribs. (14, 6) 
406. Medicine-case. (xxv, 2) 437. Ants. (7, a) 
407. Awl-case. (XXIII, 3) re Seeley (24, ¢) 
408. Paint-stick. (xvit, 3) 439. Burrs in buffalo-hair. (30) 
409. Rope. co 3) 440. Snake-rattle. (5, f) 
i aaa 42) 441. Snake-tongue. (5, /) 
411. Bow. (xxmil, 2) 442. Paths. (27) 
412. Bullets. (44) 443. Rivers. (xml, 4) 
413. Ceremonial wheel. (34, a) 444. Sun. (7, ¢) 
414. Ceremonially used robe. (xx, | 445. Sun-dog. (v1, 3) 
4) : 446. Stars. (7, ¢) 
415. Robe design. (xxII, 2) 447. Star. (XI, 1) 
416. Metal hair-ornaments. (42) | 448. Tent-pin. (14, 6) 
417. Hiiteni (life, prosperity). | 449. Loop for tent-pins. (14, 6) 
(XVIII, 3) 450. Tent-pendants. (14, d) 
418. Hiiteni tlife, prosperity). | 451. 2 (xvi) 
(xx, 5) 452. Camp-circle. (46, b) 
419. Hiiteni (life, prosperity). | 453. Dry meat. (xvi) 
(xxI, 1) : 454. Ear-pendant. (xiv, 8) 
420. Hiiteni (life, Sincgag 455. Coffee. (xiv, 6) 
(Bull. Am. us. Nat. | 456. The many things unknown. 
Hist., x11, p. 85) (xxl, 1) 
421. Hiiteni (life, prosperity). | 457. Property possessed. (7, ¢) 
(xvulI, 5) 458. sg : accomplishment. 
VI, 1 
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EmprOI- THREE- 
DERED PAINTED | DIMEN- 
OBJECTS REPRESENTED. DEsIGNsS. DESIGNS. | SIONAL 
DESIGNS. 
Fig. No. Fig. No. | Fig. No. 
MUNAIO-DGt oss seo e sk ee rae 73-74 283 a 
Buflalo-wagow . <<< scsxiaess sve seny 75 284 = 
Buffalo-hoens .:..5 .6e0ks 00 te eee 76 —_— — 
Burrs in buffalo-hair............. es — 439 
Buftalo-duny..'. os cis wseew wie ws _— 285 —_ 
Mythic cave of the buffalo. . 77 286-288; — 
Abundance of buffalo............ —_ 289 
Cattle-track. Sic lnbe aca eee 78-79 _ — 
TOrser-eats 46. 6 cS 5 Sous Senge aeang 80 — — 
Horse-tracks..... guise arrears Watteale 81 290 a 
MOMOAOS os ics sie aS a ee ee 82 _ — 
Elk-hoof 5450s eet eee 83 —_ — 
Deerehoot 6s iss asta taeere heieae 84 cos ae 
RebDit-Craes ease da So ain e's eee 85 —_ — 
Beaverg esc. . ise ies awee 86 — _— 
Scales on beaver-tail..........-+- 87 — — 
Beaver dam and huts............ 88 — _— 
Purtle-claw.. 3 hsikase 5: aera ee 89 — ny 
UTUE-CO0S onic Sick sv eS eae go —_ — 
Snake-tmttlesccss novices ove ween —_ _— 440 
Snake-tongue. 0 6ce ks ieee Cees ~ bess 441 
Snake skin-markings. . ‘ve gI —< _ 
Horned-toad skin-markings...... 92 — — 
oe and stomach of frog. . 93 oe cae 
atkings of lizard oc peer sce ees 94 ay — 
BOOS 0056455 ose aN as Sate ees 95 es = 
Ant-hills.. See a ee ia 96-98 ae — 
Ant-paths. ere re ee 99 Hi om 
Spider web wn pe ENE im poate 100 a — 
Spider-web a OS tsar IOI — —_ 
Centipede- tracks. 102 — — 
Worm-holes. . 103 ns = 
Plants. 
TOSS veteeis 104 on + 
Trees on mountain. ....+......+. 105-107 Are arg: 
Leaf of ‘‘ Yellow-herb”’........... 108 mc rane. 
Willow-leaf: 3 is-sc oe he saeees 109 on ae 
A det oso fag — 291 —_ 
Mushrooms. . IIo _ — 
Cactusei' s< 4 III —_ a 
Fibrous water-plant. . —_ 292 — 
Earth. 
Mountains, hills, and — ene II2-122 |293-307; — 
Mountain-peak. . + ries. _ 308-309; — 
Snow-covered mountain......... 123-124 — — 
VOs 6+ che cs0'o0 cae Ne een —_— 310-311; — 
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Emsrot- Turee- | °° 

DERED Parntep | Diwen- | £2 

Desicns. | DESIGNS.| SIONAL | 2% 

Desicns. | 2 : 

Fig: No. | Fig. No. | Fig. No. |“5 
125 312-314 —_ 5 
mes 315 ass t 
126-128 (316-318) — 16 
we 319 ae 4 
Visible world........... _— _ -— I 
The earth at its first emergence. . rd —_ 320 —- I 
Cracks in the ground............ _ 321 — I 
EE it cddwak <> 0acus ~6:- ss 129 —_ — I 
a aa 130-139 (322-324) — 20 
Re eee 140-142 |325-329| 442 39 
Crossing ons 143 330 | — 2 
Poh wie cack: (SES SA a wear tee ae a 331-332) — 2 
SS SERS rene 144-145 - -~ 2 
ath going over a hill | 146 333 a coe | 
Circle worn by dancing _— 334 — I 

Water. | 
Rivers or streams : 147-149, 151/335-339, 443 33 
River with islands............... 150 340-341, — 3 
RE tee a ain tse y res — _— 3 
ESS SS eel eae ae | 453-155 |342-349| — 14 
RSE, = eee 156 _ — I 
ee et pws se kes — 350 — I 
Heavens, Light, Fire 
ee Be GS ieee es - se 157 351-352| 444 5 
ER Oe oS eee ee re 158 — -- I 
Sun-rays.. 159 353-354, — 4 
Savaree Of te GUN. .............- — —_— —_— I 
«eee ee — tj a8 445 I 
Star........ A Sa ea a ea 160-167 355 (446-447) 13 
M DN Gi oy sw mals «6 | 168-178 | 356-358 25 
eee oe bewizon. eu a9 — -—— I 
rer, deta ee ee | 180 — _ I 
Me : 181 ae — I 
oh ERAS ee ae 182 = one I 
ee Be re aie sk sss apes _ 359 oo 3 
Cloud. ..... _ 183-185 300 — 4 
Lightning. | 186-187 — _— 3 
I se evs icone sed omnes 188 361 — 3 
eek. veh ncndses 189 _ —_ I 
Flame... — 362 — I 
ee ees we ae cs ) — 363 —_ I 
agama Articles 
iss cise ws 190-199 |364-379) — 55 
Tent-door. . -— 380 — : 
MNS GO re Sek a eee os 381-384, 448 6 
4 
3 4 
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OBJECTS REPRESENTED. 


Loops for tent-pins.............: 
Tent-poles. .. invaxy emus 
POGUNADG 0.056 bck oe Ee oes 
Tent-pendants of rattles......... 
Tent-pendants of buffalo-tails..... 
Spaces between tent-poles........ 
iutetior of tent. <.5. <i. < <0 ieee 
Tent-site. . eau 

Camp-site. . eT hers 
Camp-circle. ab set bene. Mae eee 
Boundary of habitation.......... 
Brush-hut. . aa wha wee 
Sweat-house. c.. ...ssouecgnee 
Polés of sweat-house........+.+-- 
Covering of sweat-house......... 
House. . ‘iasunesatees jee aoa 
American tent.........seeeeeeee 
Fence. ; suki leh akap cee Cae 
Rock monuments.........e0e00- 
Bed... nie ea nee ad Se 
Triangular h headrest. |, -oas eae 
Parfleche. Caer nek beam 


Bucket or "vessel. si Coe ay ia eee 
Medicine-case. : 
Knife-case... 

Awl-case. 

Sinew.. ay Olio paes ict 
Rack for ‘saddlery. ia MRR Se GUN al 
Rack for teat: vec ea wets 
Paint-stick. . ; 

Rope 

Sa Ainiabien 

Man’s stirrup. . a eee 

Woman’s stirrup. ..... green 
Lance J. sais oe ee ee 


oh pel i aee pe ere. 
Bullets. F 
Pipe.. 

Ceremonial wheel. 
Gamblin -counters. 
Female dress. 5, ss seus 
Ceremonially used robe.......... 
Robe desi 
Metal hair-ornaments............. 
Dry meat 5... 60. ssw vie eases 


ee ee 
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EmMBROI- THREE- 
DERED PaInTED | DIMEN- 
DgsIGNS. DESIGNS. | SIONAL 
DEsIGNs. 
Fig. No. Fig. No. | Fig. No. 
ear 385 449 
pat 386 — 
rh 387 es 
_ _ 450-451 
os me 50-45 
Raapr SOI T3951: Se 
200-202 394 452 
203 — —: 
204-205 |395-396| — 
ae 397-398; — 
206 — ee 
207 _ —_— 
208 —_ — 
209 — — 
210-211 400 — 
oo 401-402) — 
— 403 — 
212 404 — 
213 — — 
— 406 — 
214 —— — 
407 vey 
215 -— —_— 
216-217 — — 
218 — —_ 
— 408 —_— 
219 409-410| — 
220 —_ —_ 
221 aad —_— 
222 — —_ 
223 —_ _ 
224 411 _— 
225 —_— _ 
226-232 _ — 
233-234 ae ea 
— 413 — 
235 re 
236 _ —_ 
— 414 — 
— 415 — 
oa 416 sins 
— asi 453 
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DERED Patntep | Diwen- | & 3 

OBJECTS REPRESENTED. DesIcns. DESIGNS. | SIONAL | 2% 

IGNS. a 2 

Fig. No. | Fig. No. | Fig. No. |7§ 

RN ss 55 ss wns 9 own 3 oar ae 454 I 
iis sc oc ees sos vena — — | 455 I 

Abstract Ideas. | | 

Hiiteni (life, prosperity)......... 237-240 (417-422) — 14 
Sy Gdicstnkiown.......| bie Pp = | gb : 
Property possessed.............. = — | 457 I 
Contents (of bag)............ Sey a | 423.) — I 
Te ge. ies W's Sa b's — (424-426, — 3 
Stops (in a course).............. — | 427 | — I 
Meermemenee. oo. Sk a= — j|;— I 
Direction whither............... — — foe I 
The four hills (periods) of life... .. | — 428 | — I 
Desire of accomplishment........ — — | 458 I 
Supernatural instruction......... — 429 | — I 
ESTES re a ee 241 —- |= I 


Although the technique of embroidering and of painting, 
and the appearance of the objects made in these two styles, 
are quite different, yet a comparison of the two series of 
symbols (Figs. 1-241 with Figs. 242-429) shows that the 
individual symbols of the same meaning are generally con- 
siderably alike, whether they are embroidered or painted. 
The embroidered symbols, while often very simple, some- 
times reach greater elaborateness and realism than any of the 
painted ones. Painting is of course capable of much further 
development in these directions than is beadwork, but the 
decorative painting of the Plains Indians is more convention- 
alized and less realistic than their embroidery. 


It is apparent that there is much individuality in the inter- 
pretation given to the decorative designs employed by the 
Arapaho. One person attaches a certain significance to the 
ornaments on an article belonging to him; another person 
may possess an article ornamented in a similar fashion, and 
interpret the ornamentation entirely differently. Even the 
identical symbol may have many different significations to 
the various owners of different objects. For instance, on the 
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objects that have been described in this paper, the rhomboid 
or diamond-shaped symbol can be found with the following 
ten significations: the navel, a person, an eye, a lake, a star, 
life or abundance (hiiteni), a turtle, a buffalo-wallow, a hill, 
the interior of a tent. All of these meanings, except the first 
two, are totally unrelated. If the significance of the decora- 
tion on a larger number of specimens had been obtained, it 
is probable that the known number of meanings attached to 
this symbol would be still larger. What makes the varia- 


bility of this system of decorative symbolism appear still — 


more plainly is the fact that nearly all of these ten significa- 
tions have also been found attached to very different sym- 
bols. Thus a person is denoted, on other specimens that have 
been described, by a small rectangle, triangle, square, or 
cross, by a dot, by a line, as well as by rudely realistic de- 
signs. The eye is represented by a rectangle, and again by a 
nearly triangular figure. A lake is represented on different 
specimens by a square, a trapezoid, a triangle, a pentagon, 
a circle, or other figures. A star is often represented by a 
cross; the life-symbol by a trapezoid, hills by triangles. 
In fact, of these ten significations, that of the navel is the 
only one that was found several times and always represented 
by the same symbol. 

It thus appears that there is no fixed system of symbolism 
in Arapaho decorative art. Any interpretation of a figure is 
personal. Often the interpretation is arbitrary. Much de- 
pends upon what might be called symbolic context. In a 
decoration which symbolizes buffalo-hunting, a stripe natu- 
rally represents a bow; on a parfleche whose decoration repre- 
sents such parts of the landscape as mountains, rocks, earth, 
and tents, an identical stripe would naturally have the 
signification of a river or of a path; but whether a path or 
a river, would depend on the fancy of the maker of the par- 
fleche. On another man’s parfleche such a stripe may repre- 
sent a rope; on still another, red paint or the blue sky, because 
the maker of this particular article thought of the color of 
the stripe before he did of its shape. Naturally one person 
cannot guess what the decorations on another person’s par- 
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fleche or moccasin or pouch signify. Usually an Indian re- 
fuses to interpret the ornamentation on an article belonging 
to some one else, on the ground that he does not know; but 
he may give a tentative or possible interpretation. 

Where such a wide variability exists, and where every in- 
dividual has a right to his opinion, as it were, it follows that 
it is impossible to declare any one interpretation of a given 
ornamental design as correct or as incorrect. Even the 
_ Maaker or possessor of an article can give only his personal 

intention or the signification which he individually prefers. 
Since the decorative symbolism on his article is not intended 
as a means of communication, he is satisfied to follow his own 
fancy in private; and if any one else chose to attach a differ- 
ent meaning to his ornamental designs, he would probably 
make no objection. He might criticise the other for his pre- 
sumption, but he could not well prove him incorrect. 
Naturally there is great difference in the degree of interest 
shown in the symbolism of decoration by different individuals. 
One person thinks about the significance of his designs, 
another chiefly of their appearance. The former will prob- 
ably give a coherent interpretation of his designs if he is 
questioned; the symbols of the latter will have their most 
common conventional meaning, without much reference to 
each other. Young people especially are likely to think and 
care little about designs that they make or see. On the other 
hand, a person interested in symbolism sometimes has two or 
three interpretations for one symbol or for a design. Such 
double sets of significations given by one person are generally 
not hesitating or doubtful, but apt and happy, as well as 
elaborate and coherent; the reason being that the maker of 
the design has planned it with more than the usual amount 
of attention to its meaning, or has subsequently studied it 
with interest. One must not be misled on this point by 
analogy with the pictorial, undecorative, unceremonial art of 
our civilization. The Indian, in embroidering a moccasin or 
painting a parfleche, never dreams of making a picture that 
can be recognized by every one at sight. 
It is probable that, among the hundred and fifty and more 
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specimens whose symbolism has been described, there are 
some whose owners were not their makers, and had never 
given a thought to the significance of their decorations pre- 
vious to the occasion on which they explained these decora- 
tions at the request of the author. That this should not have 
happened, can hardly be expected; but in all such cases, 
these persons undoubtedly fell back upon the common con- 
ventional symbolism that is current in the tribe. This is 
shown ‘by the fact that all the decorative symbolism that 
was learned runs along certain lines. For instance, tents 
are very frequently represented; but in only one single © 
case was a house, such as the Indians now largely live in, 
represented by the decorations. Hence there seems to be 
a conventional system of symbolism, a fairly distinct and 
characteristic tribal manner of viewing and thinking about 
decoration. What this way of thought is among the Arapa- 
ho, it has been the purpose of the preceding pages to show 
by bringing together as large a mass of individual cases of 
decorative symbolism as possible. That here and there an 
interpretation may be poor, even from the Indian’s stand- 
point, or another untrustworthy, is of little moment. As has 
been said, no interpretation of a design can be considered 
really right or wrong. If the explanations of decorated 
objects, taken all together, illustrate one method of thinking, 
and are evidences of one system of symbolism, the purpose 
of their presentation will have been achieved. 

The lack of desire or attempt to represent realistically in 
art which is in any degree decorative, and the accompanying 
lack of absolute or fixed meaning of designs, are not new and 
unparalleled phenomena. On the northwest coast of America, 
Dr. F. Boas has told the author, an Indian is often unable 
to state what a carving or painting represents, unless he has 
made or is using the object. This is really a more remarkable 
case than among the Arapaho, for the art of the North Pacific 
coast is far more realistic than that of the Plains Indians. 
While highly conventionalized and always decorative, it 
remains sufficiently realistic to enable a white man to see in 
nearly every case that a representation of something is in- 
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tended (which in the case of Arapaho art, if he had no knowl- 
edge of the subject, he would probably not suspect); and with 
a little practice the student can often recognize, without the 
Indian’s help, the particular animal or object represented. 

In northwestern California the situation is analogous. Here 
the principal art is basketry. The number of names of bas- 
ket-patterns is small, and they are known to most of the 
women. The patterns on many baskets will be given the 
Same names by every member of the tribe. On other baskets, 
the design will be differently called by two persons. It is 
then usually to be seen that the design is of a form more 
or less intermediate between two patterns, and that both 
persons who gave differing names for it were right: each had 
as much reason as the other. Moreover, both the names 
given in such a case are generally taken from the limited 
list of standard and well-known pattern-names of the tribe. 
So in this part of the continent, also, there is a conventional 
system of decorative symbolism; and, though this system is 
much more narrow and rigid than that of the Arapaho, there 
is a similar variability of interpretation among individuals. 

Corresponding to individual variability of symbolism in 
Arapaho art, is the almost infinite variation of the decora- 
tion. Narrow as are the technique and scope of this art, 
almost every piece of work is different from all others. There 
seems to be no attempt at accurate imitation, no absolute 
copying. An Arapaho woman may make a moccasin resem- 
bling one that she has seen and liked, but it is very seldom 
that she tries to actually duplicate it. Of common objects, the 
writer does not remember to have seen two that were exactly 
identical, or intended to be identical. Two classes of articles, 
however, do not fall under this rule. These are, first, certain 
ceremonial objects, which naturally are made alike, as far as 
is possible, for ceremony is the abdication of personal choice 
and freedom; secondly, objects which are decorated with a 
more or less fixed tribal decoration. These objects are tents, 
tobes, bedding, and cradles. It has been shown, however, 
that at times there is some variation even in the decorations 
of these objects. This distinctly tribal ornamentation forms 
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a class quite apart from the more personal ordinary orna- 
mentation. For instance, the seven sacred work-bags that 
have been mentioned, and the ceremonies connected with 
them, are used only in the making of the “tribal” ornaments. 

This endless variety and absence of direct copying are com- 
mon in American Indian art. Dr. Boas has seen only very 
few pieces of art of the North Pacific coast that were dupli- 
cates. In California the author has found that, unless baskets 
are made for sale, a basket is rarely reproduced exactly 
by the same woman, and just as rarely by another. The 
same seems to be true of the pottery of the Southwest. 
Everywhere each piece is made independently, though always 
under the influence of the tribal style. 

Conventionality of decoration has been referred to repeat- 
edly in descriptions of specimens. It can often be followed 
out into minute detail. A glance at Plates 1, xx, xx1, and 
Figs. 5, 23-28, 32-34, will show to what extent it obtains. 

The conventionality of symbolism which has been men- 
tioned appears most clearly in the frequency of certain classes 
of objects in the symbolism, and the almost total absence of 
others. The scope of this symbolism may be briefly described 
as follows. 

Plants are very rare in representation; human beings are 
not abundant; while animals, in comparison with these two 
classes, are numerous. Of plants, trees are most frequently 
represented, flowers not at all. Of animals, the larger mam- 
mals are rare. Only the buffalo and wolves and coyotes have 
been found, and these generally represented in a very simple 
manner, as by dots or small rectangles. Deer, elk, horses, 
and dogs are not represented. Almost all the animal repre- 
sentations are of small animals,— the reptiles, fish, rats, and 
especially insects and invertebrates in considerable variety. 
It may be remembered that paint-pouches, navel-amulets, 
knife-cases, and other articles which are representative in 
their entirety, generally represent small animals. Of parts 
of the body, of man, the navel is the most frequent in sym- 
bolism; of animals, the foot or track. Of the total number 
of symbols, animal representations, however, form only a 
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minor part. Of natural objects, mountains and hills, singly 
and in ranges, are very frequent. Rocks, earth, vegetation, 
ravines, and the world are also found often. Representa- 
tions of water are less frequent than the preceding; but 
rivers, creeks, lakes, and springs are all not rare. Of celestial 
objects, the sun, moon, clouds, sky (except as denoted by 
color alone), rainbow, and milky way are all represented in- 
frequently. Stars, and especially the morning star, whose 
name and symbol is the cross, one of the simplest and most 
obvious geometric figures, are exceedingly abundant. Paths 
are common symbols. Of objects of human use or manufac- 
ture, tents are most frequently represented. Of symbols of 
abstract ideas, the hiiteni, which seems to signify life and 
abundance, is the most common. 

The symbolism of colors irrespective of forms is generally 
the following. Red represents most commonly blood, man, 
paint, earth, sunset, or rocks. Yellow denotes sunlight or 
day, or earth. Green usually symbolizes vegetation. Blue 
represents the sky; haze, mist, fog, or smoke; distant moun- 
tains; rocks; and night. White is the normal background; 
when it has any signification, it denotes snow, sand, earth, or 
water. Black and brown rarely have any color significance; 
they are practically not used in Arapaho decorative art ex- 
cept to give sharpness of outline to colored areas, and occa- 
sionally in very minute figures. Water does not seem to be 
associated very strongly with any color. Clouds are as rarely 
symbolized by color as by forms. 

The symbolic decoration that has been described is of 


_ course far from pictography. A pictograph serves as a means 


of record or communication, and is normally not decorative; 
while this art is too decorative to allow of being read. Yet 
there is considerable similarity in the symbols used in both 
systems. Moreover, the significance of a piece of decoration 


is at times as extended and coherent as that of a pictograph. 


There is a class of ceremonial objects, used especially in the 
modern ghost-dance and related ceremonies, whose form and 
decoration are not fixed and prescribed, but depend upon the 
taste and desire of their owner. Many of these objects are 
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nearly pictographs, yet are made with a considerable attempt 
at ornamentation: they may, as a class, be described as dec- 
orative — but not geometrically decorative — and highly sym- 
bolic. Usually these objects are painted or carved in outline, 
with free lines. Ceremonial articles of this class are not 
described in the present chapter, but are mentioned here 
because they reveal a form of art that is midway between 
symbolic decoration and picture-writing. 

Another variety of symbolism that is found chiefly in con- 
nection with ceremonial objects, but which it may be well to 
refer to here, attaches signification to various parts or ap- 
pendages of such objects. For instance, feathers sometimes 
denote spirits, or again clouds, or wind, and hence breath and 
life. Fur, hoofs, sticks, strings, bells, pendants, fringes, etc., 
are often symbolic in this way. 

In closing this discussion of Arapaho decorative symbolism, 
it is desired to state that the closeness of connection between 
this symbolism and the religious life of the Indians cannot 
well be overestimated by a white man. Apart from the 
existence of a great amount of decorative symbolism on 
ceremonial objects not described in this chapter, it should be 
borne in mind that the making of what have been called 
tribal ornaments is regularly accompanied by religious cere- 
monies; that some styles of patterns found on tent-ornaments 
and parfleches are very old and sacred because originating 
from mythic beings; that a considerable number of objects 
are decorated according to dreams or visions; and, finally, 
that all symbolism, even when decorative and unconnected 
with any ceremony, tends to be to the Indian a matter of a 
serious and religious nature. 


NOTE, 


After p. 9 had been printed, I secured the missing terms of rela- 
tionship in the Arapaho dialect. 


father’s brogliet: c. divanew en ke Ge avunes neisa’/nan 
mother’s: Siste icc. ca ua echa cas oseveee le/ina® 
son of brother of a man py 

4 . . . eeeee n 
son of sister of a woman §{ ** ne‘ih’a 


daughter of brother of a man t pets nuteAte 


daughter of sister of a woman 


It will be seen from these terms that the Arapaho system is 
identical with that of the Gros Ventres. 


Ill. — CEREMONIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Like most other Indian tribes, the Arapaho have numerous 
ceremonies, some public or tribal, others individual, either 
shamanistic or consisting of observances connected with birth, 
death, sex, and food. Of the public ceremonies, some are 
accompanied by dancing or singing; others, such as the tribal 
ceremony of the unwrapping of the sacred flat pipe, and the 
rites attending the use of the women’s sacred bags, are without 
such accompaniment. Of the ceremonies in which there are 
dancing and singing, some are directly connected with war;' 
others are modern, such as the ghost-dance, the crow-dance, 
and the peyote or mescal ceremonies. The remaining dances, 
which are to the Arapaho the most important and sacred of 
all their ceremonies, are united by them under the name 
bayaa’*wu. 

The bayaa"wu ceremonies divide into two groups. One 
group consists of a form of the well-known sun-dance of the 
Plains tribes. The other class comprises a series of dances 
made by men grouped into societies of the same age, and a 
single corresponding dance for women. Similar series of cere- 
monies are found among other Plains tribes,? and have been 
described as organizations of warrior societies or military and 
social associations, while vulgarly they are known as “‘dog 
soldiers.” 

The Arapaho call their dances “‘lodges,’’ after the enclosures 


1 The tiaxanatiit, tcAatceciinatiit, tcedatiit alinantahrwnert, compri the seine- 
niinah*waa"t, are referred to in Traditions of the Arapaho, by G, A. ag vs and the 
author (Field Fo a Museum, Ant: logical Series, Yar ye . 49). 
Ventre B Mandan, 


, Blackfoot Lodge Te 221; Mooney ee Ghost- 


Religion (Pourt ee 
ourteenth Annual R: ureau of Ethnology, 86, : 
a eg "ante Se PP. 151-169. wren e 089): 
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in which they are held; and the name bayaa"*wu seems to mean 
“‘all the lodges.’’* As the Arapaho themselves use this term, 
it includes the sun-dance; but this ceremony is quite dis- 
tinctly of a different character from the ceremonies of the 
age-fraternities. 
The Arapaho sun-dance is similar to that of the Sioux and 
Blackfoot.? It is called haseiha"wu, which means “‘sacrifice- . 
lodge’ or “‘offerings-lodge.’’ It is held in summer, according 
to a pledge made in the course of the preceding year by an 
individual, the motive of the vow being usually the cure of 
sickness. The ceremony is held in a circular lodge, open 
above except for log rafters. These rafters extend from the 
walls to a forked cottonwood trunk set in the centre, and 
ceremonially the most important part of the structure. The 
lodge is open to the east, while at the west end the dancers 
form an arc of a circle facing the central tree. It is at this 
side of the lodge that what might be called an altar is arranged 
on the ground. The dancers, who are mostly young men, 
refrain from food and water during the ceremony proper, 
which lasts three days and nights, or, as the Indians count, 
four days. Towards the end of the ceremony the dancers 
were formerly fastened to the central tree by thongs attached 
to skewers passed under the skin of the breast, which they 
tore out. The erection of the lodge is accompanied by con- 
tinual ceremonies, almost all of them having some reference - 
to war. The trees of which it is built, especially the central 
fork, are spied out, felled, and brought home as if they were 
enemies. The erection of the lodge, and the spectacular cere- 
mony for it, are preceded by a less public observance, lasting 
about three days, and held in what is called the ‘‘rabbit tent.”’ 
Men of any age or ceremonial affiliations may enter the sun- 
dance, and not infrequently repeat their participation. The 
dancers wear no characteristic regalia other than ornaments 
of sage, and bone whistles; and, excepting to some extent the 
pledger of the ceremony, they are all of the same degree or rank. 


1 The etymology is not oe. yas, eee the Indians give the same translation. 
Ba- is the root of the sword 1,” and frequently occurs as a prefix; a wu isa 
suffix meaning “house” or ae 

? Grinnell, Blackfoot ig oe p. 264; Bushotter, in A Study of Siouan Cults, 

by J. O. Dorsey (Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 450). 
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The second group of ceremonies in the bayaa*wu form a pro- 
gressive series. They are held by bodies of men of approxi- 
mately the same age, who virtually constitute societies, and 
who can enter each group only after they have passed through 
all that regularly precede it. These ceremonies cover the en- ¢— 
tire period of manhood from youth to old age, those of the 
oldest class being the most sacred. In general character the 
successive ceremonies are similar, but each has a distinct name 

and organization. The dances are held in what appears to be 
‘an enclosure Or open tent, rather than an edifice, and last, 
like the sun-dance, four days There is no central tree, and 
the elaborate ceremonies accompanying the erection of the 
sun-dance lodge are wanting. As in the sun-dance, there is 
a preliminary and a public portion of the ceremony; but 
whereas in the sun-dance the preliminary rabbit-tent ritual is 
quite different in scope from the subsequent dance, the first 
three days in each of the age-society ceremonies are strictly 
days of preparation. The fasting and the self-infliction of 
torture that give the sun-dance much of its impressiveness are 
also lacking in these dances. On the other hand, there are 
fixed and in part elaborate regalia for each of the ceremonies; 

___ and these are of several kinds in each dance, indicating degrees 

ef rank or honor. ; 

} There is a single women’s dance reckoned by the Arapaho 
as paralleling the series of men’s dances, and quite clearly 
corresponding to it in general character. The age of the 
participants is not, however, an element in the ceremony, and 
in many of its details it is naturally somewhat different from 

_ the men’s dances. 

The full series of ceremonies constituting the bayaa"wu is 
the following: * 
Sun-dance: 
Haseiha*wu (‘‘sacrifice-lodge’’). 
_ Men's Ceremonies: 
Nouhinena® (‘‘kit-fox men”’). 
Hagaahouha® (‘‘stars’’). 


ae Hayden, remy Philol. Missouri Valley (Transactions of the Amer- 
ican ical Society, 1863, N.S., Vol. XII, p. 325); and Mooney, Ghost-Dance 
Religion (Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 986). 
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Hiitcedoxa"wu' (‘‘tomahawk-lodge’’). 

Biitaha"wu 2 (‘‘[?] lodge’’). . 

Haha"ka"wu 3 (‘‘crazy-lodge’’). 

Hecawa'"wu (‘‘dog-lodge’’). 

Hinanaha*wu 4 (‘‘[?] lodge’’). 

Tciinetcei bahdeiha® 5 (“‘ water-sprinkling old men’’). 
Women’s Ceremony: 

Banuxta"wu © (‘‘buffalo [?] lodge’). 


The participants in any ceremony are called by a name 
composed of the characteristic element of the term for their 
ceremony, and h-inen (‘‘man’’) or h-isei (‘“woman’’) in place 
of -a"wu (‘‘lodge’’): thus, biitaheinen, banuxtisei. Ba-n- 
iinen-a" means the men composing the bayaa"wu; in other 
words, all the companies. 

In this paper the following English terms have been adopted 
for these ceremonies: 


Kit-fox-men (nouhinena’, ‘‘kit-fox men’’). 

Stars (hagaahouha", ‘‘stars’’). 

First dance (hiitceaoxawuy, ‘ ‘eetnshwwlesadeeey: 

Second dance (biitaha"wu, ‘‘[?] lodge’’). 

Third or crazy dance (haha*ka"wu, ‘‘crazy-lodge’’). 

Fourth or dog dance (hegawa"wu, ‘‘ dog-lodge’’). 

Fifth dance (hinanaha"wu, ‘‘[?] lodge’’). 

Members of the sixth dance (tciinetcei bahdeiha", ‘‘water-sprin- 
kling old men”’). 

Women’s dance (banuxta"wu, ‘‘ buffalo [?] lodge’’). 


The terms ‘‘lodge” and ‘‘ceremony”’ have been used instead 
of the rather inadequate term “dance’’ whenever they seemed 
more appropriate. 

When the societies are enumerated, the kit-fox and star 
companies are generally included; but when the ceremonies 
constituting the whole series are reckoned, these two dances 


- * sedi is a weapon consisting of one or two long points set at right angles into a 
stic 
2 Biitahanwu cannot be translated by most of the aah. Some explain it as 
“‘earth-lodge,” from biitaa’/wu (“earth,” “land,” Fay ced This etymology aa eer 
very doubtful. A Gros Ventre gave bl ee 
Hahatka wu may be translated either “fool oe or epfiote opt De ig 
‘For hinanaha"wu no translation could be obtained. It is not Tonelli that 
the word contains the root of the word for ‘“‘man” (hinen) or ‘‘ Arapaho” 
5 Tciinetcei is said to designate the sprinkling or pouring of water in the sweat-house} 
bahdeiha® means ‘old men.’ 
® Banuxta wu is always translated as ‘‘ buffalo-lodge,”’ but the meaning of the first 
part of the word is obscure. 
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are usually omitted.‘ This may occasionally be due to a 
desire to bring the total within the ceremonial number seven; 
but more often it is on account of the comparative religious in- 
significance of these two societies, whose ceremonies lack the 
accurately prescribed regalia that give character to the older 
fraternities. At the other end of the series also, the members 
of the sixth dance stand somewhat apart. They consist of 
seven old men, each the owner of a sacred bag, who have 
direction of the conduct of all other dancers; they themselves 
hold a singing ceremony in a sweat-house, but lack the dancing 
and the lodge of the other societies. The fifth dance some- 
what resembles the sixth—embodying the oldest men—in lack- 
ing elaborate, showy features. The four ceremonies from the 
first to the fourth dance, however, constitute a well-defined 
group with constant analogies. In all of them the main body 
of participants are called nacan‘, which is about equivalent 
to “‘rank and file.’’* Above these are the honorary degrees, 
which range in number from one in the third to five in the 
second dance. The number of dancers is fixed for each 
degree, but varies, according to the degree and the ceremony, 
from one to four. The participants in each dance are in- 
structed either singly or in groups, and receive their regalia 
from older men who have gone through the ceremony and 
are called the dancers’ grandfathers. These men again, and 
the entire ceremony as a whole, are under the direction of the 
seven old men constituting the sixth society. 

Whether a society can repeat a dance that it has performed, 
is not certain. Among the Gros Ventres, whose ceremonial 
organization is in great part the same as that of the Arapaho, 


such is the case, but no instances were heard of among the 


Arapaho. : 


+ compare Traditions of the Arapaho, op. cit., p. 18. 
tinguished — Aoaeppress ” “not true; thus nacaninetc is irrigation water as dis- 


streams. 
Rp tes puted covered © the six or eight ceremonies is at least forty years, the inter- 
val between succeeding ormances of the same ceremony or between the successive 
es ee ctiainee: “Ante the Gece Veotn from five to eight years, if 
Were no repetitions. Among the Gros Ventres t are several times as man 
age-companies as ceremonies; so that each ceremony, even without repetitions of = 
the same company, was held several times in the period of from five to eight yea’ 
companies have names that sometimes have a totemic appearance, but eee the 
ee cee fo tne Ones of nick-catees costomasy for Dane Se ae an 
the non-totemic Plains tribes. No company participated in another’s dances. As 
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The societies of the bayaa"wu are strictly not associations 
of men, but classes or divisions to which men belong at certain 
ages. Itappears that normally every man of the tribe is a 
member of the bayaa*wu (a baniinen), and that if he lives long 
enough he will pass in the course of his life, automatically as 
it were, through the entire series of ceremonies. While there 
is instruction in each lodge, there is no initiation, and no 
requirement for entrance into it other than that the preceding 
ceremonies shall have been gone through. Least of all is there 
any requirement such as characterizes certain religious so- 
cieties of, for instance, the Kwakiutl, the Omaha, and the 
Sioux, that all the members shall possess a common dream or 
be initiated by the same spirit.t Membership is not limited - 
in any way except by age; and the basis of organization is 
tribal, not supernatural.? 

Just as the organization into societies is not primarily super- 
natural, so the degrees within the societies do not indicate 
anything religious. They do not represent a higher stage in 
occult knowledge, and therefore have no resemblance to the 
degrees of the midewiwin of the Ojibwa, or to such leadership 
as that of the honaaite in the Sia secret societies. The Arap- 
aho degrees or ranks are purely distinctions of respect and 
tribal confidence, bestowed of course chiefly for bravery. At 
the beginning of each ceremony certain older men connected 
with the society, and called the “elder brothers” of the — 
members, meet and select those of the members who seem 
to.them most worthy of the honor. The recipients of the 


there were always several companies that had gone through the ceremonies of each 
dance, the number of participants in each performance was several times less than if 
the number of companies and ceremonies had been the same. In the latter case, 
among a tribe of two or three thousand, some of the panes: companies would number 
a hundred or more. It is not impossible that something like the Gros Ventre scheme 
of organization may have existed among the Arapaho, but no traces of it were 

‘ Alice C. Fletcher (Annual Reports Peabody Museum, III, p. 276); J. O. Dorsey 
(Third Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 348). A similar motive occurs oc- 
saeonety is the Sia: cf. M. C. Stevenson (Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of 

thnology, p. 86). 

* The Kwakiutl ceremonial organization described by Boas (Report U. S. National 
Museum, 1895, p. 419) in some ways resembles that of the Arapaho. The 1 
basis of social organization of the Kwakiutl is a sort of clan system. In the cerem: 
winter season this disappears. In this period all the people are divided into two t 
divisions, called the Seals and the Qué’qutsa. The Seals comprise a number z 
highest dancers and dance-societies. The Qué’qutsa consist of all the others. They 
are divided into ten groups, — seven for men and three for women, — according to age 
and sex. The men’s societies, beginning with the Mites ey are the boys, killer-whales, 
rock-cods, sea-lions, whales, Koskimos, and eaters. While these seven do not possess 
ony Pee ceremonies, the scheme of their grouping is almost identical with that of 
the Arapaho. 
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degrees have not had any religious experience different from 
that of the rest of the society. During the progress of the 
dance, their ceremonial functions are naturally somewhat 
differentiated from those of the rank and file of the dancers; 
_ and this is especially true of the highest degree, which in all 
the lodges is held by only one member. Even outside of the 
ceremony a certain behavior is sometimes imposed on the 
holders of degrees. Since many of the regalia are also weap- 
ons or have reference to war, the dancers of higher degrees 
formerly used them frequently in war. In the dog-society 
the members of the highest three degrees were expected not 
to flee even in the most imminent danger, except after certain 
conditions had been fulfilled; so that the bestowal of these 
honors was not only a recognition of past deeds, but an obliga- 
tion involving future risk. 
_ That the functions of the series of societies are not alto- 
_ gether ceremonial, appears from this imposing of obligations 
in war. Some of the societies also have certain public regu- 
lative and disciplinary powers and duties, as is customary 
among other Plains tribes. These powers pertain particularly 
to the hunt, the march, and the camp-circle.t In some:of the 
accessory ceremonies of the sun-dance the young men of the 
tribe participate by societies. The connection with war is ap- 
‘parent in the instances that have been mentioned, as also in 
the fact that the members of three societies carry respective- 
ly tomahawks, lances, and bows as insignia. Such circum- 
stances are, however, natural among a people the only activity 
of whose men, besides religion, love, the hunt, and gambling, 
_ is war, and with whom honor and fame are primarily to be 
obtained only through war. It must also be remembered, 
that, in the old life on the Plains, going to war was as much a 
part of the normal life of an ordinary man as participation in 
the ceremonies was the natural function of all members of the 
tribe. It would therefore be surprising if the ceremonials of 
the bayaa"wu were not filled with references to war; but to 
regard these Arapaho societies as primarily social bodies with 


2 Traditions of the Arapaho, op cit., p. 30. 
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police functions, or as organizations specifically of warriors, 
would result in a very inadequate conception of them. 

The origin of the bayaa"wu ceremonies, as given by the 
Arapaho themselves, has been published.t In brief this myth 
tells that a murderer was expelled from the camp-circle. He 
tried to shoot a white buffalo that approached him, but was 
unable to and desisted. The buffalo then spoke to him. He 
received buffalo to kill, and was given the lodges either by the 
white buffalo or by the mythic character Nih’a"ca". Most of 
the versions of this myth include both the sun-dance and the 
women’s dance among the ceremonies that were derived on 
this occasion and now constitute the bayaa*wu. Inde- 
pendent accounts of the origin of the women’s dance are, 
however, also given. According to these, the ceremony was 
derived directly from the buffalo themselves. ? 

None of the bayaa"wu ceremonies were seen by the author; 
and the following descriptions are based entirely upon ac- 
counts given by the Indians, and upon a series of the regalia 
that were secured for the Museum. The last of the dances 
among the northern Arapaho was held about 1898; while 
the southern Arapaho appear to have discontinued the cere- 
monies, especially the more sacred ones, some time before that 
date.3 

In the following accounts the dances will be treated in 
order, beginning with the youngest, except that the second 
one, on which the fullest information was obtained, will be 
described first, in order to make the briefer accounts of the 
other ceremonies clearer. 


SECOND DANCE (BIITAHA‘WU). 


The ceremonies of the second dance are performed as the 
result of a pledge. Ifa man of the first lodge is sick or in 
danger, he may vow that he will hold the second dance in 
case his life is saved. When he is once more well, he an- 


re ree of the Arapaho, op. cit., pp. 17, 22, 23. 
1 49. 

3 The ‘first ceremony (hiitceéoxa"wu) was to have been held by the Oklahoma 
Arapaho in October, 1903. siete j 


BS 
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nounces his pledge, and the news of it is spread. When the 
ceremony is arranged, all the members of his society must 
join in it, even though it is the result of a single individual’s 
determination. Ifa member of the company is sick or absent, 
a substitute must take his place. This substitute may be a 
younger brother, so that occasionally a man is found who has 
gone through a dance which is really beyond his years. It is 
said that formerly every man belonged to a society. The 
pledger of the dance is called ya’nahit'. 

When the time for the dance approaches, the “elder 
brothers’’ (baasahaa") of the society select a good place for 
the dance, and the people gather there. These elder brothers 
were secured by the company on its first formation. Often 
they are reluctant to serve. They are then captured by 
stratagem, and a pipe is forced into their hands. This act 
constitutes them elder brothers of the company. This pipe 
can be carried to the man intended for an elder brother only 
by a member of the society who has been to war. 

On what may be regarded as the first evening of the cere- 
mony, the elder brothers assemble and select certain men in 
the society to be the holders of the degreesinthe dance. They 
are said to choose the bravest men in the company for these 
honors. There are five such degrees in the second dance 
above the rank and file. One dancer is of the highest de- 
gree, and is called hiitawa"ha"hit'. He carries a club called 
tawa"ha". There are two dancers each of the second, third, 
and fourth degrees, and four of the fifth. These and the 
rank and file all carry lances. Each of the two dancers of the 
second degree carries a lance crooked at one end and wrapped 
with otter-skin. They are called hiinousdeitciganigi. The 
dancers of the third degree (called hiibiixa"ugi) have similar 
but straight lances. The dancers of the fourth degree are 
two boys not properly members of the society, who are called 
biitaheisana", which means “ biitaha"*wu children”’ or “‘little 
biitaha"wu dancers.’’ They carry small lances painted black, 
called biitaheisa"nau. The men of the fifth degree have simi- 
lar black lances, on account of which they are called hiiwaota- 
ma"xa"yanic¢i. The rank and file (nagan' biitaheinena") have 
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lances that are wrapped with red cloth. These insignia will 
be described more fully. 

As soon as the men to hold the higher ranks have been 
selected, the dancers hurry to find older men who shall make 
their regalia, paint them, and guide them through the cere- 
mony. These men they call ‘‘grandfathers.’”’ The men 
who have been chosen to be of a certain rank go to a grand- 
father who held the same rank when he went through the 
dance. In some cases the grandfathers appear to give the 
new dancers the very regalia which they themselves used; in 
other cases the regalia are made by the grandfather during 
the first three days of the ceremony. These two methods of 
furnishing the dancers with their ceremonial implements are 
regarded as equivalent by the Indians. Even an object which 
has just been made is spoken of as having been handed down 
from the past, because it is made in conformity with tradition, 
and preceding pieces have served as models for it. 

Several dancers generally go together to secure a grand- 
father. Coming to his tent, they say from the outside, 
‘Grandfather, we are coming”’ (Nabaciwa" tcanani). He an- 
swers, ‘‘ Well, come in, my grandsons’’ (Wa*hei, tciitei, neiciha- 
haa"). One of the young men, having entered, gives him a 
pipe. If the pledger of the dance is among these young men, 
it is he who gives the pipe. The grandfather receives the 
pipe and laysitdown. Then he leaves the tent. He goes out 
for one of the old men who are to be the directors of the 
entire ceremony. This old man will also be called grandfather 
by the dancers. The man to whom the dancers have come 
takes a horse or some other present to this older man, and 
brings him with him to his tent, carrying another pipe. When 
they have entered the tent, the old man prays, holding the 
pipe with its bowl upward. Then he smokes and passes the 
pipe, and the others smoke. Then, still in the same tent, 
they eat a meal of food that is sent there by relatives. The 
same night the women relatives of the dancers prepare food. 
This is brought to the tent of the grandfather. There it is 
kept until the next morning, when it is warmed up and eaten. 
In the tent (Fig. 47), the grandfather (A) sits in the customary 
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‘place for the owner of the tent, on the south side. The old 


man (B) has the place of honor atthe back. The young men 
(C) are opposite their grandfather on the north. Such old 
women (D) as may be present are at the door. The gifts of 
food by the young men to their grandfather are in front of 
him (E), and the food given 
to them by him stands be- 
fore them (F). Before the 
old man at the back of the 
tent lie two pipes; the one 
nearer to him (1) is the 
grandfather’s, the one far- 
ther in the middle of the 
tent (2) belongs to the leader 
of the group of young men. 

Such are the events of 
what may be regarded as 
the first day of the cere- Sg 47. Grandfather's Tent (Biitaha™wu). 


dfather, owner of the tent; B, old man, 


mony. The next three days lool mas of the grandfather; C, young men, 
are given to making the re- fy'the youre Md seen irae, see EB F food 
galia worn inthe dance. On ad ceehmats ant ee mens Be 
the first two evenings of ™ 

these three days the members of the society dance, but with- 
out their implements, as if for practice. On the afternoon 


of the third day the regalia have all been finished, and the 


ceremony proper begins with a dance in which they are worn. 


On the first morning of these three days of preparation the 
old man must be given another present by the young men’s 
grandfather for showing him how to paint them. If he thinks 
the gift insufficient, he says, ‘‘ Paint them as you like.’”” When 
the gift is sufficient, he goes to the grandfather’s tent and 
describes to him how to paint the young men. The younger 
man listens carefully to his instructions. The old man prays 
again, and he and the young men and their grandfather smoke 
the pipe that he uses in this prayer. Then they eat the food 
prepared the night before. After this the grandfather paints 
the young men. Then they begin to make regalia for the 
dance. 


[April, 1904.) il 
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The grandfather makes only one set of regalia. If more 
than one young man has come to him, he secures other elderly 
men, each of whom makes a set of regalia for one of the 
dancers. Thus each dancer virtually has a grandfather to 
himself. The work is done in the grandfather’s tent. The 
old man who has been called by the grandfather does not work, 
but sits still and directs the making. The regalia are finished 
on the third day. When they are completed, they are hung 
at the top of a pole set up in front of the grandfather’s tent. 
In case of rain they are taken indoors. Every noon during 
these three days the grandfather provides food for his grand- 
children the dancers, and they bring him food. The old man 
who directs the making of the regalia and later the conduct 
of the dance receives food from both. Before these mid-day 
meals are eaten the old man always prays, though these 
prayers are no longer accompanied by raising the pipe toward 
the sky. 

The first two evenings of the preliminary period the young 
men dance to their grandfathers’ singing. Before they dance 
they give their grandfathers pipes, which they smoke. As 
stated, this dancing takes place without the proper insignia 
of the dance, but appears to be held in the lodge erected for 
the dance in the middle of the camp-circle. 

On the afternoon of the third of the preliminary days all 
the participants in the ceremony, both dancers and grand- 
fathers, gather in the lodge. This appears to be round, with 
the eastern side left open ' (Fig. 48). Along this eastern end 
there is, however, a-screen. The sides of the lodge are made 
of tent-skins, but are so low that people can look over them. 
The top seems to be left uncovered. Between the middle 
of the lodge and the entrance on the east is a fireplace (F). 
At the very back or west end of the lodge sit the old men 
and the grandfathers of the dancers (G). In this place also 
are thedrums. Along the northern and the southern sides of 
the lodge sit the dancers, divided into two groups. Along 
the southern side of the lodge sit the ‘‘short men”’ (tcaixi- 


1 According to another statement, the lodge is oval, being longest in the direction 
from east to west 
; 
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hinena*"), O; on the northern side, the ‘‘stout men” (hana®- 
ka*biihinena"), X. These two divisions of the company are 
maintained through all its ceremonies. At the eastern end of 
one of these two rows of dancers, nearest the entrance to the 
lodge, sits the dancer of the highest rank (A). Next to him 
is one of the two mem- 
bers of the second 
degree (B); and in 
the same place on the 
opposite side of the 
lodge, with the other 
division, the other. 
Next to these two 
men, and farther from 
the entrance, sit the 
two dancers of the 
third degree (C), also 
one on each side of , 

Dancing-lodge (Biitaha™wu). 


the lodge. To the Fig. P.. h : 
4 A, dancer o hest degree, with club; B, dancers of 
west of these sit the second degree, with crooked otter-skin lances ; C, dancers 


of third degree, with straight otter-skin lances ; D, dancers 
eee St ee et ee Sete 
to these are the four kabiihinenan, rank and file, stout met: 6.8 gan’ tcalxi 
men of the fifth de- Z, companions of yanahut; F, fire; G, psec AN aed 
gree (E), two on each 
side of the lodge, facing each other. Then follow the rank 
and file, extending westward along the north and south sides 
of the lodge to its back, where are the grandfathers. The 
pledger of the dance (Y), with a few companions (Z), sits in 
front of the screen at the eastern end of the lodge, thus being 
directly opposite but farthest removed from the grandfathers. 
The elder brothers of the company sit among the dancers. 
The people are outside the lodge, presumably mostly at its 
eastern end, asin the sun-dance, looking in. Four young men 
who are somewhat younger than this company have been 
selected as servants (haciana"). Two of them wait on each 
of the two divisions, bringing them their food and perform- 
ing other offices. 
At the opening of the ceremony in the lodge, the lances 


NN-<NN 
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constituting the regalia, each with its accompanying belt and 
other insignia tied in a bundle near the bottom, are stood up 
in a line at the back of the tent just in front of the grand- 
fathers. The old men smoke. One of them prays. Then 
one of the grandfathers arises, and, recounting a coup in the 
fashion customary in Arapaho ceremonials, gives away the 
set of regalia that he hasmade. The usual formula begins, — 

“Nana"ci naniihiig¢ana™ [waotanahici].”’ 

“It is they I mention [the Utes].”’ 


The tribe is always mentioned first, then follows the account 
of the exploit. At the end he says, — 


**Neicr, hiiyuu sha"xawa®,”’ 
‘*My grandson, hereis the lance,”’ 


and gives his grandson his regalia, The young man raises the 
lance with a shout; and his relatives enter the lodge and 
thank his grandfather, passing their hands down his face and 
body. When this grandfather has sat down, another one fol- 
lows; and thus they do until all the lances have been given 
to the dancers. If a grandfather should not have distin- 
guished himself in war, he must pay another man to count a 
coup and give away his regalia for him. After all the dancers 
have received their regalia, the old man directing the dance 
smokes the pipe of one of the dancers. When he has finished, 
he says to the owner of the pipe, who appears to be the 
pledger of the dance, ‘‘Grandson, here is your pipe.’’ The 
young man arises from his place, goes to the old man, receives 
the pipe, and, lighting it, gives it to his grandfather. After 
his grandfather has smoked it out, the young man receives it 
again, and, going back to his place, lays it in front of himself. 

Then the old men in charge of the dance say, ‘“‘Now get 
ready.’”’ The young men take their implements and go to 
their grandfathers and pay them for putting the regalia on 
them. They say, ‘‘Grandfather, this is for you. I want to 
dress.’’ Then they crouch down. The grandfathers take 
hagawaanaxu (a root much used in ceremonials), chew it, 
and then, spitting on their hands, rub the young men all over 
the body. ; They also put this medicine on the belt, the lance, 
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and the other things the young man will wear. Each grand- 
father motions with the belt three times as if he would put 
it on the young man in front of him. On the fourth motion 
he puts it around him and ties iton. The same motions are 
made with each of the other pieces before they are put on the 
young man’s body. After having been dressed, the young 
men all return to their places and sit down. 

After this the wives of the grandfathers bring in food to 
the young men, who receive it with the ceremonial word for 
“thanks” (hoiii). They set the food in the middle of the 
lodge. Here they dance about it in a ring. 

The pledger takes a split willow stick, and, using it as 
tongs, picks up a live-coal, which he carries to the old men. 
These put niox" (a sweet-scented grass much used for incense) 
upon it, and incense the drums that are to be used. These 
drums are the ordinary small drums of the Plains tribes, a 
foot or a little more across, with skin only on one side, and 
held in the hand by the strings where they cross underneath. 
In the sun-dance a larger drum suspended from four forked 
sticks is used. For the second dance from three to six drums 
are said to have been borrowed from people that possessed 
them, being returned after the dance. The leader of the 
‘Singers is called haa*cinaa"hinen. There is also a leader for 
the women who sing. She is called haa*gina’sei. The women 
who sing, like the men, appear to be old, and sit at the back 
of the lodge with the men. The leaders in the singing do not 
enter the lodge and take their places of their own accord: they 
must be sent for from their tents, and must receive property. 
Large gifts are made to them for coming, and other presents 
are added later. They are of course provided with food dur- 
ing the ceremony. They begin the songs, and the remain- 
ing singers join in. 

The first of the participants in the ceremony to dance are 
the pledger and his immediate companions. In dancing they 
face their grandfathers, who dance with them. Then the two 
boys among the dancers rise and dance, each facing his grand- 
father. The four men having the curved and straight lances 
wrapped with otter-skin, the insignia of the second and third 
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degrees, dance facing their grandfathers, who dance with them. 
They are followed by the four dancers with black lances of 
the fifth degree. The last of the dancers of higher degree to 
dance is the highest of all, the hiitawa"ha*hit'. As the 
young men dance, their relatives come into the lodge and 
dance with them, standing next to them, or sometimes, if 
too numerous, forming two rows. The relatives of each 
grandfather also dance with him. After dancing, the young 
man’s relatives approach the grandfather and thank him in 
the customary ceremonial manner, saying “‘hoiii,”” and passing 
their hands down in front of his face. When a young man 
dances, his father and actual grandfather, if alive, will also 
dance where they stand outside the lodge, accompanying him. 

After the young men of higher degree have danced, the 
rank and file, including the pledger and his companions, if 
they are not of a higher degree, form a circle and dance, 
making the circuit from left to right four times, while the 
dancers of the higher degrees dance outside in a circuit from 
right to left. They dance to the accompaniment of two 
songs. The screen at the eastern end of the lodge where the 
pledger has been sitting has been removed and a stick set up 
at some distance. At the end of the two songs the dancers 
dart out of the lodge to this stick and back, racing in a crowd. 
The two divisions race against each other. The dancers all 
rush off from the place at which they happen to be when the 
song ends. The one who returns last is pelted by the others 
with buffalo-dung. 

These ceremonies on the afternoon or evening of the third 
day bring to a close the preliminary period and mark the be- 
ginning of the dance proper. The functions of the old men 
are now ended. The elder brothers go among the dancers 
and incite them to activity. For the three following nights 
the dancers are without restrictions. As it is put, they may 
do anything they want. They dance at least the first night, 
and presumably the others also. For the three following 
mornings they dance before sunrise, racing at the conclusion 
of the dance. These three mornings’ dances, together with 
the one on the preceding evening, occupy the four days dur- 
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ing which the ceremony proper lasts. The dancing at night 
during this period is carried on in two large tents, — one on 
the north side of the camp-circle, and one on the south. The 
society divides into its two halves, the stout men and the 
short men, and each uses one of the tents. 

During the first night the company goes to four tents to 


_ Sing and dance for gifts. Four chiefs or other good men are 


selected; and their names are called out by an old man, so 
that they may be prepared. The four men selected have 
their tents at four opposite sides of the camp-circle. After 
the concluding dance and race of the evening, the lodge in 
the middie is taken down. The members of the society sit 
about under small shelters. They go first to the one of the 
four men who is at the northwest of the camp-circle. They 


ae stand abreast before his tent. The rank and file of the com- 


pany are in the middle; the men with degrees, at the ends. 


_ The elder brothers of the company, who seem to take the 


places of the grandfathers as soon as the religious element 


_ of the dance has given way to a more social one, stand in a 


row just behind the dancers, singing and drumming for them. 
Having reached the tent, the line of dancers curves so as to 


_ form a semicircle or three-quarter circle just in front of the 


tent. At first they sing slowly. The members of the com- 


_ pany participate in this singing, as well as the elder brothers. 
_ Next they sing faster, and the members of the company dance, 
_ Moving in a circle, singing, and shaking their lances. Small 


bunches of hoofs are attached to the lances, so that a rattling 
in time to the music is produced. The owner of the tent 


____ comes out, bringing food or other gifts. He lays the property 
ina pile. If he gives a horse, he lays a stick across the top 
_ of the pile. The four servants of the society take the food 


and presents, and carry one-half to each of the large tents 
used by one of the divisions of the company. After having 


- $ung at this man’s tent, the dancers visit in turn the three 


others at other sides of the camp-circle. The four tent- 
owners who give this food to the company are called 
hita"eecana’. 

The next morning before sunrise the members of the 
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society again dance to two songs, as on the evening before. 
The body of the dancers circle four times from left to right, 
while those who wear higher regalia dance in an opposite di- 
rection outside of them. At the end of the second song they 
again all rush off to race. In this race the two divisions, the 
stout men and the short men, race against each other. The 
division to which the winner of the race belongs receives 
the breakfast. The other division has nothing to say, but looks 
on and eats whatever is left. The next two mornings, before 
sunrise, they also dance and race in this way. On these two 
mornings, however, they do not race for their food. After 
they have raced on the third morning, the members of the 
company separate and go to their tents. This is the end of the 
ceremony. 

After this the young men give presents to their grand- 
fathers. It is said that until this time the grandfathers have 
received nothing from them. They themselves, however, 
have given considerable property to the old men in charge 
of the lodge. The grandfathers’ wives have also supplied 
the dancers with food. There is no definite regulation for the 
amount of payment that is made to the grandfathers. The 
young men give them what they think right and what they 
wish. 

During the dance the relatives of a young man will some- 
times call him, lead a horse into the lodge, and give it away 
for him. This public giving-away, which is practised also in 
the sun-dance and on other occasions, is called ‘‘chief gives 
away” (na"tcdnahaa"t'). It is a sign of affection or esteem of 
the young man’s relatives for him. Sometimes one of the 
dancers, instead of running the race with the rest of the 
company, will ride on a horse. At the end of the race 
the horse, with all its accoutrement, is received by the wife of : 
his grandfather. 

The second dance has particular symbolic reference to 
thunder. ‘This is especially clear in the highest degrees. The — 
dormant, fierce temperament of the dancer of the highest 
degree is supposed to be similar to that of the thunder, The 
carving on his club (see p. 170) represents the thunder-bird 
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and lightning. The long eagle wing-feather tied at its end 


symbolizes lightning. The rain which follows the pointing- 
upward of the club is thought to be caused by the Thunder, 
who is angered. The crooked lance of the second degree (see 
Plate xxxi1) and its accompanying regalia are also symbolic 
of the thunder in several respects. 

The characteristic paint-design of the members of the 
second lodge is described as a figure consisting of four parallel 
lines, which are crossed at each end by four shorter lines (see 
Plate xxx). This figure is painted on the forehead, the 
cheeks, the chin, the upper arm, the lower arm, the thigh, and 
the calf. This distribution is very similar to that of the 
figures painted on the body in the sun-dance. As to the di- 
rection of these designs and the colors used in painting, the 
accounts obtained differ. It is clear, however, that there is 
a lack of symmetry between the painting of the right and 


that of the left side of the body. One informant stated that 


on one side the direction of the figures was lengthwise the 
limbs, and on the other side across them. Another informant 
said that the dancers were painted green on one side, and 
yellow on the other. A third informant stated that the left 
and right sides were painted alternately, the paint on one side 
being rubbed off when it was put on the other. Different 
colors of paint seem to be used. The body is, as in the sun- 
dance, covered with one color, and the figures are then 
painted over this in a darker color. One informant stated 
that the men dancers were painted red over their body; the 
two boys, yellow. 

Highest Degree. — The dancer of highest degree (hiita- 
wa"ha*hit') in the second dance sits at the extreme end of one of 
the rows of dancers in the lodge. Which side he sits on depends 
upon which of the two divisions of the company, the short 
men or the stout men, he belongs to. Though of the highest 
rank, he dances after the other members of the high ranks. 
He is selected as the bravest man in the company. He is 
supposed to be slow to anger or to move, but, when aroused, 
to be exceedingly fierce. He alone of all the dancers carries 
no lance, but has instead a round club called tawa"ha®. He 
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oversees the dancers. He makes them assemble early. If 
they are tardy in coming, he goes to them and strikes them. 
with his club. If they sit down to rest while the dance is 
going on, he strikes them until they get up and dance again. 
His club is not stood upright, as are the lances of the other 
dancers, but must be laid horizontally on the ground with 
the end pointing away. It is thought that if the club is 
allowed to point upward, it will soon rain. 
This club (Fig. 49) is a cylindrical stick 90 cm. long and 
5 cm. in diameter. The end is cut off diagonally. The 
resulting elliptical surface is 
painted green, and notched 
around the edge. An eagle 
wing-feather is attached to 
this end of the club. Near 
the other end the club is 
thinned somewhat into a sort 
of handle. This portion is 
wrapped with a quill-wound 
thong colored yellow. This 
quilled thong holds in place 
a piece of red cloth and 
sweet-grass. At the handle 
there is also attached a kit- 
fox skin. It is said that 
small bells should be tied 
to the legs of the skin and 
to the handle of the club. On 
the club there is carved in 
angular outline a figure of 
the thunder-bird, its head 
being nearest the feathered 
end of the club. The head 
and neck of this bird are rep- 
Fig. 49 (gfe). Club of Dancer of Highest De- resented by two lines meet- 
ea a ing at anangle. From near 
the head two zigzag lines separate and extend along the club 
toward the handle. They are carved and painted green. 
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Lower Degrees. — The regalia of all the dancers except- 
ing the highest consist of the lances that have been men- 
tioned; of belts or waist-pieces of skin about 25 cm. wide; of 
head-dresses consisting of several feathers inserted in a small 
piece of trapezoidal rawhide, worn upright at the back of the 
head; of fur leg-bands worn below the knee; and of armlets 

for some of the higher degrees. A set of these regalia is shown 


Fig. so, a, 6 (s3%, fa). Belts, Second Dance. 


on Plate xxxtll,p.177. The waist-pieces are called touktcihi- 
tana” or toutciciit; the head-dresses, naa"tita*Anahiitana’, 
or wakuu, the generic term for “‘head-dress;”’ the armlets, 
baascenayana"; and the leglets, waxuuk. In general, all 
the regalia excepting the lance are much alike for all degrees, 
including the rank and file, the differences appearing to be 
chiefly individual and unintentional. 

The waist-pieces (Fig. 50; also Plate xxx1m) are painted 
red, and are ornamented with strips of red cloth along the 
upper edge, on the two end edges, and down the middle. 
Green lines are painted along or under the cloth strips. Four 
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other vertical lines, and green crosses between them, are 
painted on the belt. Waist-pieces of the second and fourth 
degree, both obtained among the northern Arapaho, are yel- 
low instead of red. The former is painted with green lines 
and crosses, like the ordinary red waist-piece. The latter © 
(Plate xxxtI1) is painted with green lines, but not with 
crosses. A red belt of the fifth degree from the southern 
Arapaho (Fig. 50, a) also lacks the painted crosses. The 
lower edges of all the belts are cut into notches. These are 
comparatively small in all the belts, excepting the belt of the 
fourth degree, that has just been mentioned. This has only 
six or seven notches, each several inches deep and wide. To 
the lower corners of the belts, as well as to the middle, where 
the red cloth strip ends, are attached small bunches of crow- 
feathers whose ends have been cut off. Only the yellow belt 
of the second degree has magpie instead of crow feathers. 
There are usually also either small bells or small cones of tin. 
Presumably small hoofs were formerly used in these places, 
having been replaced by metal ornaments on account of the 
greater effectiveness of the latter in producing a sound when 
the belt is shaken. The two upper corners of the belt some- 
times have a few crow-feathers and bells or rattles attached. 
Small ornamented loops of the kind much used by the Arapaho 
for decorative purposes are also attached to the upper corners. 
In four places on the belt there are usually little strips of 
thong or rawhide which are wound, like the loops just men- 
tioned, with quills or fibres, and are attached to the belt by 
their ends. The two ends of these short strips are usually 
white, sometimes yellow; the middle, red, yellow, or violet 
bordered by black or dark violet. At each end of the strip 
hang two or more crow-feathers, sometimes with a few tin 
cones or small bells. Usually these four attachments are so 
placed on the belt that they come over the middle of the four 
green vertical lines. The two yellow belts of the second and 
fourth degrees alone lack these attachments of ornamented 
skin strips and feathers. It is not certain whether this is a 
characteristic distinguishing these waist-pieces of higher de- 
gree from those of lower rank, or whether it is due toa slight 
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local difference between the type of waist-piece used by the 
northern and that used by the southern Arapaho. 

The symbolism of these belts appears to vary more than the 
designs on them. On one specimen the straight lines were 
said to denote straight paths, signifying good life; the crosses 
were the morning star. On another belt, which had been 
worn by the pledger of a dance, the long horizontal green line 
along the upper edge was also said to denote a straight path; 
and the crosses, the morning star, which makes life good and 
is a father of mankind. The red flannel at the edge denoted 
the first glimpse or shining of the star; the four vertical green 
lines marked the four days of the dance; the notches along 
the bottom of the belt were interpreted as clouds. The sym- 
bolism of the yellow waist-piece of the second degree (see Plate 
XXXII, Opp. p. 175), as given by one of the old men in charge of 
the ceremony at which it was worn, is as follows. The vertical 
green lines are sunbeams, representing the day. The four 
crosses are the four old men that are mentioned in prayers. The 
red cloth on the belt represents paint, which symbolizes the 
_ people. The yellow on the belt is earth-paint; it is therefore 
the earth; it is also the yellow day when this was first shown 
the four old men. In painting the crosses and lines, haga- 
Waanaxu is chewed and spit on the belt four times; then a 
pipe-stem is moved four times toward the spot where the 
cross or line is to be made. On the fourth movement the 
pipe-stem is touched to the skin and a mark made. Then 
the cross or the line is painted there. A pipe-stem is used for 
this purpose, because the pipe, containing fire, is the sun, 
and it is wished that the sun will listen to the dancers and 
look at them. The feathers attached to the belt symbolize 
flight, and make the wearer’s horse run swiftly. Magpie- 
feathers are used both on account of their handsome appear- 
ance and because the bird flies swiftly. Magpies also come 
about habitations of men for food and fly off with it, just as 
warriors attack tents and depart with booty. The notches 
along the bottom of the belt represent mountains, and thus 
the earth on which we live. 

The head-dresses worn in this dance show more individual 
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variation than the waist-pieces, but few or none that are indi- 
cations of difference of degree. To a more or less square but 
approximately trapezoidal piece of rawhide (Fig. 51; also Plate 
XXXII), the outside of which is painted green, are attached 
upright feathers. The rawhide is sometimes cut from 
a parfleche or painted rawhide 
bag. The feathers are most com- 
monly hawk-feathers. -Their ends 
are usually tipped with ornaments 
of dyed plumes or _horse-hair. 
Each head-dress contains from five 
to nine feathers; but they so cover 
each other that the entire width 
is not more than that of two or 
three feathers. _The shafts of three 
feathers are each covered with a 
strip of quill-work or ornamenta- 
tion in fibres. This embroidery is 
subject to some 
variation. The 
embroidered 
strips may be 
white, yellow, or 
red. The mid- 
dle portion, 
which is bound- 
ed by black on 
all three strips, 
is always of a 
Fig. 51, a, 2 (x?$sd). Head-dress, Second Dance. different color, 

Beh and bears a de- 
sign of small squares or spots. The number of these small 
squares may vary from about four to sixty. In some cases 
this vari-colored portion is longest on the middle strip, so that 
the general outline of the spotted parts of the ornament some- 
what resembles a broad cross. To the two upper corners of — 
the rawhide, just below where the feathers rise, are attached — 
small loops of hide covered with quill or fibre. From the 
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DANCER OF SECOND DEGREE, SECOND DANCE, 
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: on the outside with three rows of embroi- 


_ different degrees are chiefly distinguished. 
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back of the rawhide (Fig. 51, b) come two strings by means 
of which it is fastened at the back of the head, the strings 
passing around the forehead. 

The leg-bands (Plate xxx111, below) are usually of badger- 
skin, but at the present day other fur is sometimes used in 
place of this. They have cut 
crow-feathers, small rattles or 
bells, embroidered loops, and 
sometimes a fringe of slit fur, 
attached at the place where 
they are tied at the back of 
the calf. Sometimes larger 
bells are attached at several 
places on the leg-band. 

The armlets (Fig. 52) worn 
in some of the higher degrees of this dance 
are made of rawhide, completely covered 


dery in yellow quills or fibres,with a red de- 
sign of awide cross. Sticking out at right 
angles to the armlet, and attached to it by a 
wrapping of embroidered thong, is a bunch 
of buffalo or horse hair. The armlets are 
worn on the right arm, above the elbow. 
It is by means of the lances that the 


Second Degree.—A crooked lance carried 
by dancers of the second degree (hiinou- pi, ., (yg). Arm- 
Saeitcicanici), and the accompanying re- "& Secon¢ Dance. 
galia, are shown on Plate xxx11. They were obtained among 
the northern Arapaho. The symbolism of the waist-piece has 
already been described. The lance is called nousdeitciga’. 
This set of regalia was conferred in a session of old men on the 
dancer thought worthiest. Eight horses were given for it by 


_ the recipient to his grandfather. In the race after the dan- 


cing, while carrying this lance, he rode a horse which he left 
for his grandfather. -When he was about to receive the lance 
and regalia from his grandfather, the latter prayed. If the 


‘ 
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owner should go to battle, he would carry the lance. He 
would stand it in the ground and hold it. Unless the spear 
were plucked out by another man and given to the owner, he 
would not fly, whatever the danger to his life. The lance is 
made-of a stick of willow, one end of which has been steamed — 
and bent. The end of the crook is bound to the shaft by a 
sinew string to prevent it from straightening. The stick is 
painted red. It is closely wrapped with strips of otter-skin 
passing spirally around it. The maker began to put the skin 
on the stick at the crooked end. When the stick was com- 
pletely covered with the otter-skin, he tied two eagle-feathers 
so that they hung from the end of the crook, and spit medicine 
on them. Then he tied three other pairs of eagle-feathers at 
three places on the straight portion of the lance, going from 
the crooked end towards the point. <A pair of feathers is now 
missing from the lance. Where the feathers are attached to 
the stick, the latter is wrapped with a narrow piece of white 
fur, which should properly be wolf-skin. As the various 
parts were attached to the lance, the maker prayed to the 
father. This lance is a gift from the father to the people. It 
is not made by men themselves,- but is made as the father 
directed that it should be made. The animals whose fur is 
used for the lance, such as the wolf and eagle, are also prayed 
to. Near the lower end of the lance a piece of sweet-grass 
and a strip of red cloth are bound to the fur by a thong 
wrapping of quill-work. This is the place at which the lance. 
is usually held. At the bottom of the lance is a knife, serving 
as a spear-point. There are also tufts of horse-hair at the 
lower end. The eagle-feathers are tipped with plumes and 
bunches of yellow hair. . 

The symbolism of the parts of the lance is as follows. The 
otter-skin represents the earth, for the otter lives on the earth 
and in the water; it is soft, and softness prevents injury from 
blows or violence. The red cloth represents red paint, which, 
being a common symbol of human life, here expresses a wish — 
that the children who are born in the tribe may live to be 


1 An old southern Arapaho, in describing the crooked lances of the second dance, 
said that they had a crow’s beak attached at the place where they were held. 
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old. The hair at the bottom of the lance is from the mane of — 
a horse; it therefore represents the front or advance against 
the enemy. The yellow tips on the eagle-feathers are the 
sun-rays entering a tent in the morning through the holes 
where the tent is held together by pins over the door. At this 
place — just above the outside of the door — the lance is 
kept in good weather. The sweet-grass is used to incense the 
lance if it should fall to the ground through being accidentally 
dropped or blown over by the wind. The sinews holding the 
crook in place denote strength. The crook itself represents 
the curved nose (the eagle’s beak) of the thunder. 

The head-dress of this set of regalia is much like those of 
other degrees. Red ornamentation on the middle of the three 
quill-embroidered strips on the feathers outlines the shape of 
a broad cross and represents the morning star. Six small 
white spots in the middle of this ornamentation indicate the 
star’s light. Small quill-covered loops on the lower part of 
the head-dress represent the rainbow, which, according to 
Arapaho mythology, is the fish-line or trap of the thunder. 
The green color with which the rawhide portion of the head- 
dress is painted represents the sky. The jangling of the small 
bells on the belt also represents the noise made by the thunder. 
In the armlet, the projecting bunch of buffalo-hair represents 
the projecting tail of the buffalo-bull when he is angry. The 
fringe on the leglet represents sun-rays. 

Third Degree. —In the third degree (hiibiixa*ugi) the take 
used is said to be like that of the second, with the exception 
that it lacks the crook. Like the lances of the following de- 
grees, it is sharpened at the butt-end, by which it is stuck into 
the ground so that the knife points upward. The crooked 
lance of the second degree can only be set in the ground by its 
iron point. In its wrapping and its attachments this lance 
appears not to differ from the preceding one. 

Fourth Degree. — Dancers of the fourth degree (biitahei- 
sana") carry a lance like that shown in Plate xxx. This — 
specimen was also obtained from the northern Arapaho. It - 
was carried by a boy, and is quite small. The shaft is not 
wrapped, but is painted dark green. In other cases the color 
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is said to be dark blue or black. At the knife end of the shaft 
there is a bunch of hawk-feathers, and, hanging by a string, 
a white plume. From the lower end of the shaft hangs a strip 
of skin to which two rows of black magpie and eagle feathers 
are attached. This strip of skin is painted dark green, like the 
shaft. Like all the other lances of the second dance, this 
weapon should have a small strip of red cloth and a braid of 
sweet-grass bound to the handle by a thong wrapping covered 


Fig. 53 (s¥s. ffs). Belt and Lance of 
Dancer of fifth Degree, Second Dance. 


with porcupine-quills. This, however, is lacking in the speci- 
men. The belt worn with this lance has been referred to 
above as differing in several respects from the ordinary 
second-dance belt. It is painted yellow, is without the usual 
green crosses, has a few large notches on the bottom, and 
lacks the four attachments of embroidered thong, crow- 
feathers, and rattles present on most other belts, but has 
such feathers and tin rattles attached to three places along 
the upper edge. The head-dress consists of brown hawk- 
feathers instead of the more usual white or light-colored ones, 
and its rawhide is painted dark green. 

Fijth Degree. — Fig. 53 shows a restoration of a lance of 
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the fifth degree (hiiwaotana’xayani¢i). The Arapaho at the 
present day generally have destroyed the shafts of their 
lances used in the second dance, keeping merely the various 
parts attached to the wooden stick. In general this lance is 
described as being similar to the smaller one carried by the 
boys. At the knife end is a. bunch of hawk-feathers and a 
plume; at the lance end, a strip of skin to which crow-feathers 


Fig. 54 (gb a, e). Belt and Lance of Lowest 
Degree, Second Dance. 


are attached. The shaft in this specimen is said to have been 
painted blue. It was wound with a long, double string of 
dark-blue beads. The waist-piece worn with the lance is 
also shown in Fig. 53. The belt is red, but agrees with the 
yellow belt of the fourth degree in lacking the usual painted 
green crosses. 

Lowest Degree.— A lance of an ordinary dancer (nagan') 
is shown restored, with the accompanying belt, in Fig. 54. 
Like the preceding lances, this has inserted at one end an iron 
spear-point. At the present day the point is often a knife- 
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blade. The shaft is wrapped with a strip of red cloth, which 
does not entirely cover the wood. From the lower end of the 
shaft hangs a single wing-feather of an eagle; from the other 
end, just below the iron point, a bunch of hawk-feathers, and 
a single white plume at the end of a somewhat longer string 
of white beads. The set of regalia to which this lance and 
belt belong were worn by the pledger of a dance. The leg- 
bands of this set were not obtained. The symbolism of the 
belt has been described. 


KIT-FOX MEN (NOUHINENA*). 


The first society of all, and the third before the second 
dance (biitaha*wu), is one of the boys or young men who are 
called “‘kit-fox men” (nouhinena"). They are recognized 
as a society, and have a dance. 
They regulate their own dance, 
however, and have no grand- 


lack prescribed regalia and de- 
grees. They have elder brothers. 
In fact, it is while each com- 
pany forms the kit-fox society 
that it secures its elder brothers, 
whom it thenceforth retains 
through all its successive cere- 
monies. Being the youngest 
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STARS (HACAAHOUHA"). 


The second company, called 
“stars’’ (hacaahouha"), occupies 
a position similar to that of the 
kit-fox company, like it lacking a 
grandfathers and definitely fixed Fig. <5, a, (abt, 188s). Rattles of 
regalia or recognized ranks. In **™“"*" 

Fig. 55 are shown two rattles used by the star-dancers among 
the northern Arapaho. Both are flat, rather small, and quite 
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thin. This appears to be the characteristic shape of the 
rattles used in this ceremony. It is noticeable, however, 
that the two.rattles differ considerably. One (a) is painted 
red, the other (b) green. The former has lightning painted 
upon it; the latter lacks this symbol. The former is wound 
with fur, the latter has two thongs tied to it. The star- 
dancers are described as carrying lances and rattles and 
wearing horned bonnets or other conspicuous regalia. It 
seems that this company has no lodge, their dancing being 
on the open prairie. 


FIRST DANCE (HIITCEAOXA* WU). 


After the star-dance, the first dance (hiitceaoxa*wu) begins 
the regular series of regulated ceremonies, being followed in 
its turn by the second dance (biitaha"wu), that has already 
been described. The general course of the first dance is very 
much like that of the second. The elder brothers of the 
society select the recipients of honors. The young men go 
to the tent of older men, who act as their grandfathers. 
These grandfathers are directed by the old men who have charge 
of the dance. Three days are used for making the regalia. 
The young men look for sticks that are suitable for being 
made into representations of tomahawks, which they carry in 
the dance. They collect the feathers, knife, sinew, and other 
implements and materials needed for-making the object, and 
wrap them in a piece of cloth. This they take to their grand- 
fathers, who keep the cloth, giving part of it to the old man who 
is directing them. When the regalia are finished, they are 
hung on a pole in front of the tent-door, as in the second dance. 

The lodge for this ceremony is like that in the second one. 
The pledger of the dance has his place in front of the screen 
at the eastern end. The men of higher degrees sit in the 
lodge nearest the entrance. The relative places of the rank 
and file of the dancers, of the grandfathers, of the old men, 
and of the fire, are the same as in the second dance. The 
pledger carries a burning coal to one of the old men, who puts 
incense of sweet-grass on it, and then prays. An old man 
has chewed hacawaanaxu. The dancers receive’ a minute 
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quantity from him in their mouths, and then rub it, together 
with a little earth and saliva, over their bodies. This pre- 
vents them from becoming tired. 

As in the second dance, the pledger and his immediate 
companions are the first to dance. These young men dance op- 
posite their grandfathers. In dancing they hop up and down, 
much as in the second dance. When they have danced, each 
of the young men approaches his grandfather, and, saying 
“‘hoiii,” passes his hands downward close to his face. This is 
called ca*xueiyaa"t’. Then they return to their places and 
sit down, to be followed by the four men of higher degrees. 
These also dance opposite their grandfathers, and, having 
thanked them, sit down. Then the body of dancers form a 
ring facing inward. The four men of higher degrees come 
farther into the lodge, to the west of the ring of dancers, and 
stand with their grandfathers, facing eastward. A song is 
sung, and they dance, standing in their places. To the 
second song the ring of dancers moves slowly from left to 
right, while the four men outside and their four grandfathers 
dance from right to left. To the third song the circle of men 
dance more swiftly. The four men outside again dance in 
the opposite direction, but their grandfathers now no longer 
dance with them. Presumably they dance to a fourth song 
before they stop. By this time it is night. 

Following this evening, there are three days of dancing by 
the young men, who are no longer under the direction of 
their grandfathers. Asin the second dance, they begin before 
sunrise, dance, and race. They dance all day as they like, 
and feast on what their grandmothers bring them. 

_ The characteristic paint-design of the first dance is a figure 
representing a long burr, called by the Arapaho “they who go 
after women”’ (waniseina*hiici). This figure is painted on 
the forehead, the two cheeks, the chin, the upper and lower 
arm, the thigh, and the calf. . The entire body is painted red, 
the figures being in black. There is also a black line around 
each ankle. The figures are made longer each day, until on 
the last day of’ the dance they form a continuous stripe 
around the face and down the length of the limbs. This, it 
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will be observed, calls to mind the sun-dance painting. Dur- 
ing the time that the dance lasts, the young men do not 
wash off their paint or touch their bodies with water. It is 
believed that if they did so, it would rain. 

The dancers of the first dance carry as regalia sticks whose 
upper end is bent at an angle and carved into a rude repre- 
sentation of an animal’s head. There appear to be no regalia 
for this dance that are worn on the body. There are only 


Fig. 56 (40%). Model of Sword of Dancer of First Degree, First Dance. 


two higher degrees. Each of the four men constituting these 
carries a flat board or wand, called kakaox, which is the term 
for ‘‘sword.’’? Of these four dancers, one is of the first degree; 
the three others, of the second. 

First Degree. — The board carried by the dancer of the 
first degree (Fig. 56) is about three feet long, straight along 
one edge, and notched in curves along the other. It is 
painted black with about seven green semicircles across its 
flat sides, each of these semicircles corresponding to a pro- 


* All four objects are called kakaox; the black one of highest degree, honaunaa*huu; 
the four dancers of these two degrees, hiikakaoxui¢i; the rank and file, hiitcedoxuici. 
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jection on the edge. Along the wavy edge are bunches of 
crow-feathers, which, like the feathers in most ceremonial 
implements, may be tipped with dyed plumes or horse-hair. 
The upper end of the board is cut off diagonally. The lower 
end is sharpened so that it may be stuck into the ground. 
Between this point and the main portion of the wand is a 
somewhat narrower part forming a sort of handle. This is 
wound with a thong of quill-work, under which are the usual 


Fig. 57 (x$%3). Sword of Dancer of Second Degree, First Dance, 


strip of red cloth and braid of sweet-grass. From this handle 
hang also a large brass bell and several eagle-feathers. 

The specimen here figured is a model said to have been made 
for use in the ghost-dance revival. The sharp point below 
the handle has been cut off in this specimen. Two pendant 
pieces of skin, the ends of which are slit into a fringe, to 
which hoofs are hung, have been attached to this particular 
piece in place of two buffalo-calf tails, which it was impossible 
to secure at the time of making. 

_ Second Degree.— The board of the second degree (Fig. 

57) is somewhat similar to that of the highest degree. It 
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lacks the notches, however, both edges being straight. 
The feathers are white and dark. In the specimen figured 
the white feathers are of swan or pelican; the dark, 
mostly of eagle, with a few hawk and crow feathers. In 
place of being painted black with green arcs of circles, this 
board has from six to eight square or rectangular areas 
on its flat surface, painted alternately green and a light- 
reddish color. Each of these squares contains four dots of 
the opposite color. The squares are separated by yellow 
stripes, the stripes being longitudinally divided by a red line. 
The strip of skin to which the row of feathers is attached is 
painted green, red, and yellow, to agree with the board. The 
upper end of the board is cut off diagonally, as in the sword 
of the first degree, the acute angle being on the unfeathered 
edge. The lower end is sharpened. To the handle at this 
end is hung a bunch of objects similar to those on the wand 
of the first degree, —a buffalo-tail, seven eagle-feathers, a 
bell, and a bunch of loose buffalo-hair. 

Lowest Degree. — The sticks (Fig. 58) carried in the lowest 
degree (nacan') are about 1 m. long and about 2.5 cm. in 
diameter. The lower end is sharpened to allow of their being 
stuck into the ground, like the lances of the second dance. 
The upper end of the stick extends nearly at right angles to 
the main portion. To effect this, a stick with a sudden bend 
or an angular root is selected. The upper portion is carved 
into what has the appearance of being a horse-head, but is 
said to represent a buffalo. The mouth is indicated by carv- 
ing, and the eye at the present day generally by a brass 
furniture-tack. The lower jaw is generally cut into a number 
of small notches. At the upper end of the straight portion 
of the stick, just below the head, is a wrapping of quill- 
covered thong. This holds in place a bunch of buffalo or 
horse hair standing upright at the back of the animal head. 
Two other longer and thinner bunches of hair fall downward 
from this wrapping, as if from both sides of the head. These 
are wrapped or tied with a bit of whitish fur. The arrange- 
ment of the hair closely resembles a method of wearing the 


2 Six in a specimen from Oklahoma, eight in the northern Arapaho piece figured. 
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hair practised on the Plains. The upright bunch of hair on 
top of the figure’s head is trimmed off square above. It may 
be trimmed only by a man who has taken a scalp. A grand- 
father who has not won this distinction must secure another 


Fig. 58 (x$8s). Stick of Lowest Degree, 
First Dance. 


man to do this. The entire stick, including the head, is 
painted red. At the lower end of the stick, just above where 
it begins to taper to a point, is another wrapping of quill- 
covered thong. This holds in place a strip of red cloth and 
a braid of sweet-grass, as on the lances used in the second 
dance, while from it hang a buffalo-tail, or strip of buffalo-skin 
with hair, a bunch of rattles, loose buffalo-hair such as is blown 
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over the prairie, seven thongs wound at intervals with quills, 
buffalo-fur wrapped with quilled thong, and a wing-feather of 
an eagle. : 

The stick carried by the pledger of the dance is said to be 
painted green under the jaw. 

These sticks represent the war-spike or war-club (tceaox) of 
the Plains tribes, generally called ‘‘tomahawk.”’ The first 
dance is said to have refererice to the buffalo, just as the 
second dance refers to the thunder. The sticks are said to 
represent buffalo as well as weapons. The quill-work on the 
thongs that are wrapped around the sticks is of two colors. 
On some sticks it is white; on others, yellow. The sticks with 
the white quill-work represent buffalo-bulls; those with 
yellow, buffalo-cows. The same distinction, more elaborately 
carried out, is found in the women’s dance. In Navajo cere- 
monies, white and yellow are used to represent male and 
female. ‘There is also a symbolic reference to the buffalo in 
the sand-burr designs which are represented in the body- 
painting -of the first dance, as the burrs constantly stick to 
the buffalo’s hair. 


THIRD DANCE (HAHA’KA"WU), 


The fool or crazy lodge is the next ceremony after the 
second dance. The participants seem to be about forty 
years old. 

The regalia of this dance consist primarily of a cape of 
buffalo-skin somewhat more than a yard square, and worn 
with the hair inside, over the shoulders and back. The upper 
half of this skin is painted red, the lower half white. In the 
centre a circular flap is nearly cut out, so that it hangs loose. 
At the corners of the cape are small bunches of crow-feathers. 
This cape or robe is held in place by a string around the neck 
or breast. From its upper part hang two strips of skin about 
two inches wide, and somewhat longer than the cape. These 
are painted red, and have a few crow-feathers at the ends. 
In addition, the crazy-dancers wear a head-band, across the 
front of which is a bunch of owl-feathers. They wear also 
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a leglet * of raccoon-skin around the ankles and a narrow strip 
of skin covered with porcupine-quill work below each knee. 
Around the neck, on an embroidered thong, hangs a bone 
whistle. In place of the clubs of the first and the lances of 
the second dance, the weapons carried in this ceremony are 
small bows. Four arrows are used with each. One arrow 
has an iron point, another a rounded knob of wood at the end, 
the third is chewed soft, while the fourth is split and has 
‘inserted in it a small quantity of a supposedly powerful root 
which is used in this dance. After the dance, this medicine is 
taken out and the bow and arrows are thrown away. 

There is only one dancer of higher degree in this ceremony. 
He is called the “ white crazy man” or ‘‘ white fool’’ (na"k’ha- 
ha*ka"). His regalia differ from the others in being. almost 
completely white. His cape is entirely white instead of being 
half red, and light-colored owl-feathers are attached to it in 
place of the black crow-feathers. This dancer is painted 
white over his entire body. As the dancers move about the 
camp-circle, he always goes last, being markedly slow in his 

’ actions in contrast with the lively and untiring movements of 
all his companions. 

The general course of this ceremony is much like that of 
the two that precede it; the elder brothers, grandfathers, and 
grandfathers who direct the ceremony, playing the same parts 
as in the dances already described. Three days are also used 
in making the regalia, the third of these days being at the same 
time the first day of the dance. On the morning of this third 
day, the regalia, being completed, are given to the young 
men, who are dressed in them by their grandfathers. Hold- 
ing their bows, they stand abreast in front of the old man who 
directs their grandfather. This old man does not move. 
Then the grandfather recounts a coup. As he says the last 
word, the men all shoot at a buffalo-chip lying just inside the 
door, shouting and jumping toward it. It is said that this is 
not done by the entire company of participants in the dancing- 
lodge, but by each group of dancers in their grandfather’s tent, 


In one specimen obtained the leg-bands are of raccoon-skin; in another, of badger; 
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where their regalia have been made. After shooting at the 
buffalo-chip, the dancers proceed to make the circuit of 
the camp-circle in single file. On returning they undress 
again. ; 

In the dancing-lodge the pledger of the dance is the first to 
dance, standing opposite his grandfather, who dances with 
him. Then the white fool dances opposite his grandfather. 
Then the entire company dance in a circle. This order is 
entirely analogous to that followed in the preceding ceremo- ~ 
nies. The dancers also jump up and down, as in these dances, 
but the position taken in dancing differs from that in the first 
and second dances. The crazy-dancers hold one hand over 
the eyes, and the other extended out from the body and 
somewhat down, and blow their whistles. 

_ The ceremonies of this day are concluded with a spectacular — 
dance through the fire with bare feet. Two elder brothers of 
‘the company and their wives go to two grandfathers of the 
company and their wives, and are taught by them how to 
build the fire. The two older women instruct the two women, 
and the two older men, the men. They receive property for 
this. The elder brothers and their wives split tent-poles and 
build the fire. The two grandfathers then show them how 
the glowing coals are to be spread. After having given this 
instruction, they take away the horses or other property that 
they receive in payment. The dancers now dance again, and 
at the conclusion rush into the fire, stamping or dancing on 
it until they have trampled it out. Then they run about the 
camp-circle. | 

For the night after this fire-dance, and for the three suc- 
ceeding days, the dancers are supposed to be crazy. They 
act in as extravagant and foolish a manner as possible, and 
are allowed full license to do whatever they please anywhere 
through the camp except within the tents. A root which 
they have attached to one of their arrows, to their owl- 
feather head-circlets, and to their capes, is supposed to make 
them extraordinarily active during this period, and to give 
them the power of paralyzing men and animals. This root is 
called tcetcaatcei. Only very small pieces of it are used. 


i 
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These could not be identified. The Gros Ventres use a root, 
which they call by a dialectic form of the same name, for 
similar purposes. They declare that this root is the well- 
known poisonous wild parsnip. It seems very probable that 
the same plant is used by the two tribes. It is believed that 
if a living thing is touched with this medicine after it has been 
prepared by the older men and given to the dancers, inability 
to move willresult. It is thought that the same effect can be 
produced by a dancer sweeping his cape, which has the root 
attached to it, over the tracks of a person or animal. It is 
said that birds, which leave no tracks, are the only beings that 


- cannot thus be paralyzed. Much is told about the power of 


the crazy-dancers when armed with this medicine. One nar- 
trator, when a boy, saw a hunter driving a buffalo-bull toward 
the camp during the crazy-dance. The hunter, on seeing 
the dancers, dismounted and walked off to his tent, afraid of 
being paralyzed together with the buffalo. The dancers 
brushed their medicine over the buffalo’s tracks. The bull 
was only able to walk. The dancers came up to him, sat on 
his back and on his head, pulled his beard, and dragged him 
into the camp-circle, where he was killed. Before paralyzing. 
the bull, the dancers were playing with a large rattlesnake. It 
is also said that they take a stick with a little grass on the end 
of it, spit their medicine on this, and then allow a snake to 
bite it. Then, striking it with the stick along the length of 
its body, they make it unable to coil, so that they can handle 
it with impunity. They paralyze dogs by striking them, and 
give them to their grandfathers for food. If a dog runs 


_ away from them, they cause it to fall down, unable to move, 
- by merely sweeping their capes over its tracks. The dancers 


are unable to paralyze or injure one another, because they 
are protected by the same root that gives them their power. 
When they desire a woman, they go around her tent, spitting 
on it. When they enter, the inmates are so fast asleep that 
they do not awake. 

It is evident that suggestion is an important factor both in 
the efficiency of the tcetcaatcei-root and in the performance 
of the fire-dance. 
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The crazy-dancers act as ridiculously as possible, and annoy 
every one in camp. Sometimes one of them will act like a 
bird. He will climb up a tent-pole and sit on top of the tent, 
like a bird. The rest, coming up, shoot at him, aiming their 
arrows backward over their shoulders. The danter on the 
tent-pole then falls down, rolls over, and lies dead. After 
this he may impersonate a buffalo or some other animal, and 
his companions shoot him again. The dancers pursue every 
one who ventures out of his tent, and do all the mischief they 
are capable of. If another tribe, such as perhaps the Chey- 
enne, are camped not far away, the crazy-dancers may run 
several miles to kill dogs there. If a chief or other distin- 
guished man, becoming angry at their provocations and lib- 
erties, should take his bow to shoot at them, the dancers by 
a single motion would paralyze his arms. It is said that if 
a man from fear should refrain from entering this dance with 
his proper company, he would be particularly persecuted 
during the entire dance. Of all the people in the camp- 
circle, only the crazy-dancers’ grandfathers are exempt from 
annoyance. 

On the last day the dancers rub their hands over the bot- 
toms of sooty kettles, and then slap themselves over the 
body and face. 

The crazy-dancers do whatever they can in reverse fashion. 
They ‘‘talk backward,’’ as the Indians say; that is, they say 
the direct opposite of what they mean. When their elder 
brothers summon them to a feast, they say, ‘‘Do not come!”’ 
If they should say, ‘‘Come!’’ the dancers would not come. 
When one of the dancers is carrying a comparatively heavy — 
load, such as a dog, he acts as if it weighed almost nothing; 
while, if he is carrying a puppy, he pretends that it is exceed- 
ingly heavy. The shooting-backward over the shoulder that 
has been mentioned is done for the same reason. 

The foolishness of the dancers is connected with their owl- 
feather circlets. When they enter a tent for a feast, they — 
take off these ‘head-bands and give them to a man, presum- 
ably one of the servants of the company, standing at the door. 
As they go out, the circlets are returned to them. If they 
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should not take off the circlets, they would act as foolishly in 
the tent as out of doors. If a person not a dancer has been 
paralyzed, he can be made well again by being rubbed with 
one of the circlets, especially that of the white fool. 

In the dancers’ ears are put mushrooms. Their hair is said 
to be drawn over the head and fastened at the ear. 

In this ceremony, as in all the others, the hacawaanaxu- 
root is used to prevent the dancers from becoming tired. 
The crazy-dancers receive this from one of the old men in 
the following way: At night the old man goes out from the 
camp-circle with the dancers’ wives. The women lie down on 
the ground naked. The old man bites off a piece of root and 
gives it backward to one of the women without looking at 
her. It is said that if the old man is unable to restrain him- 
_ self, and looks at the woman, it is bad for the tribe. He gives 
each woman a piece of root. The women return to their hus- 
bands and kiss them, transferring the small piece of root from 
their own mouths into their husbands’. 

First Degree. — As stated before, the dancer of the first 
degree is called the ‘‘white crazy man” or ‘‘white fool”’ 
(na"k’haha’ka"). Hisregalia are shown on Plate xxxiv. It will 
be observed, that, apart from being whitened everywhere, the 
chief difference between these and the ordinary fool-dancer’s 
regalia is in the bow or stick which he carries. This seems 
to be a sort of lance, and was described as being about 120 cm. 
long. The stick itself had been thrown away by the owner, 
and a restoration is shown here. At one end a knife is 
inserted. The other end is pointed. At the knife end hangs 
a bunch of red-tailed hawk wing-feathers and eagle tail- 
feathers. About 30 cm. from the opposite end is a similar 
bunch; while at the extreme end, opposite the knife, is a 
single black eagle wing-feather. There are four other long, 
narrow, black feathers tied to the stick, —two extending in 
one direction, and two in the opposite direction. These are 
tied in the middle with a buckskin thong painted green. 
Under the windings of this thong are sweet-grass and sage. 
This part of the stick serves asa handle. A white string ex- 
tends the length of the stick. It is intended to represent a 
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bow-string. On this are two small bunches of down. On 
one side of the knife was said to have been painted a small 
circle, on the other side a crescent, representing respectively 
the sun and the moon, presumably to symbolize, in this case 
as in others, day and night. At present only a small speck of 
green shows on one side of the knife. 

The head-band of eagle-thigh plumes and great horned-owl 
feathers includes a bluebird’s skin. The plumes indicate 
lightness; the white color of the feathers, cleanness. The 
head-band contains tcetcaatcei. In case of illness, it is some- 
times passed across the body a number of times, and then in 
the same way down the body, being given a sort of rotary or 
elliptical motion. A small mushroom on the head-band rep- 
resents the human ear. As the crazy-dancers carry a small 
mushroom in their ear, it is probable that this is intended for 
such use. 

As to the circular flap in the cape, and the cuts in it, the 
owner of the regalia knew nothing. He said that the feathers 
at the corners of the robe represented the people holding to 
and living in accord with the injunctions of the father. .The 
human race lives over the entire world, and this is indicated 
by the fact that the feathers are at the four corners. The 
two long loose strips of skin attached to the cape are those by 
which Indians and whites hold to the father. This latter 
interpretation is probably due to the influence of ghost-dance 
ideas. 

Marks cut on the bone whistle symbolize a strong breath; 
that is, vitality. Leg-bands of thongs wrapped with whit- 
ened corn-husk fibre, with attached red-tailed hawk feathers, 
are tied just below the knee, while bands of young wild-cat 
skin are worn around the ankles. The regalia are kept folded 
in a rectangular buffalo-skin case opening along the top. Sim- 
ilar cases are used for the regalia of all the crazy-dancers. They 
are scarcely distinguishable from the cases used to hold the 
regalia of the women’s dance. 

In connection with these regalia, the owner said that the 
father made man and woman to live on the earth in order 
that the human race might grow. These regalia would make 
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part of human life as long as men survived. The father said 
to men, that, if they did no evil during their life, life would 
continue as it was; but if they did wrong, there would be a 
change. However, when men were more numerous, they dis- 
obeyed the father and killed each other. Then he told them 
that there would be a change of life (their race would be 
superseded by another). Then a new life began. These 
regalia were then given to the new life. They are day, night, 
wind, rain, human beings, and all animals, and have existed 
among the people since they were given. 

Before parting with his regalia, the owner prayed to them. 
He said they should remember that he was selling them not 
only for money, but because they would be kept in a better 
place. Their shadow would remain in his tent, and their 
teachings in his mind. Therefore Ke asked that he himself 
and his relatives might remain well and have good fortune. 

The white-fool regalia are supposed to be very powerful, 
and there is thought to be considerable danger that those who 
remove them from their buffalo-skin case and handle them, 
or even see them, will become temporarily paralyzed in con- 
sequence. This of course does not apply to the white-fool 
himself. To prevent any such effect, hagawaanaxu-root is 
used. Before the case is opened, the hand is touched to the 
ground, a little of the root spit on the palm, and the body is 
then rubbed over with the hands. The regalia are laid on 
sage, and not allowed to come in contact with the ground. 

Lowest Degree. — The ordinary crazy-dancer’s apparel has 
been described. Plate xxxv shows a figure dressed in this 
costume, and in what is described as a characteristic dance 
position. ; 


FOURTH DANCE (HECAWA‘WU). 


The fourth dance, or dog-lodge (he¢awa"wu), follows the 
crazy-lodge. The participants are men about fifty years old. 
Like all other lodges, it can be held only when an individual 
of the proper age has made a pledge to make the lodge in 
order to avert personal danger or death. The lodge itself, the 
securing of older men for grandfathers, the making of the 
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regalia, and the three days’ preparation, are analogous to 
what occurs in the preceding ceremonies. 

There are three higher degrees in the fourth dance. The 
highest is called “furry or shaggy dog” (tciiyanehi). As in 
other ceremonies, there is only one dancer of this highest rank. 
He wears a shirt covered with crow-feathers. This dancer 
must have some one to drive him, before he will move. He 
must be struck like a dog. He does not even eat of his own 
accord. 

Four men called hiina*tceiyani¢i constitute the second and 
third degrees. They wear long scarfs reaching to the ground. 
These scarfs are slit along the middle near the upper end, and 
the head and one arm are inserted through the opening. The 
scarf then passes over the other shoulder and hangs down at 
the side, the end reaching to the ground, At this end there is 
an eagle-feather. These scarfs are called ‘‘ropes’’ (sana*k"). 
In battle the men wearing them fasten the ends to the ground 
with an arrow orastick. When they are thus fastened, they 
do not flee, however great the danger, until a companion re- 
leases them and orders them away. The shaggy dog follows 
a similar practice. He remains in his place, even at immi- 
nent risk of death, until he is driven away. Owing to these 
restrictions, a man is always left with such of these dogs 
dancers as are present in a fight, in order to enable them to es- 
cape if necessary. The four ropes (sdna"k") are of two ranks. 
Two are red, and their wearers are of the second degree 
of the dance. The other two are yellow, and regarded as 
not so high in rank, forming the third degree. 

_ The ordinary dancers of this society wear an upright bunch 
of turkey-feathers on their heads. This is not worn by the 
shaggy dog or the men with scarfs, who have only a horizontal 
eagle-feather and a hanging plume at the back of the head. 
All the dancers, both rank and file and those of higher rank, 


* have whistles of eagle-bone, and rattles consisting of a skin- 


covered stick along which small hoofs are attached. All the 
dancers also wear leggings painted alternately with red and 
black stripes and fringed with hair. No implements suggest- 
ing weapons are used in this dance. 
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A grandfather who has not scalped an enemy may not 
make or touch the leglets fringed with scalps. He must em- 
ploy some one else in his place. When the regalia are com- 
pleted, they are hung on a pole in front of the tent-door, as 
in the other ceremonies. In the lodge the pledger takes his 
pipe to the fire and lights it. He then smokes it while he is 
going to his grandfather. Having passed his hand in front 
of the old man four times, he gives him the pipe, holding it 
with both hands, the bowl being upward. When the grand- 
father has smoked it, he returns the pipe, and the dog-dancer 
says “‘hoiii’’ three or four times, and again passes his hand 
over the old man’s face. Then, laying the pipe across each 
shoulder twice, he goes back to his place. The other dancers 
follow in the same way. After this the regalia are given 
them by their grandfathers, who, as in the preceding lodges, 
recount coups and place each object on the dancers’ bodies 
after the fourth motion. If several members of the society 
have gone together to one old man for their grandfather, he 
has secured other old men to help him, one for each of the 
dancers. In this way each dancer has his own grandfather 
to make his regalia and give them to him in the lodge; and to 
him the dancer gives property. 

The dancing in this ceremony differs somaewiiel from that 
in the preceding lodges. When the participants have received 
their regalia, the lodge is taken down. They dance for four 
nights after this, in each case for the entire night. These four 
nights do not follow in succession, but occur at intervals as 
there is occasion. The dancers go to some tent in the camp- 
circle, and, forming a ring in front of the tent, whistling, and 
shaking their rattles, they dance. At the back of the circle 
or semicircle, facing the tent, stand the elder brothers, and 
behind these their wives. At the sides of the circle, behind 
the dancers, stand their own wives. Some of the dancers 
enter the circle and dance. In dancing, the feet are barely 
raised from the ground. The four men wearing scarfs have 
the ends of these regalia held up by other men, so that they 
do not drag on the ground. The owner of the tent goes out 
and lays down a gift. If he gives a horse, he lays down 
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a stick, mentioning the name of the recipient, who takes the 


Stick and thanks him. Sometimes he merely lays down the 


stick, and the dog-dancers themselves select the one of their 
number who is to receive the horse. Four servants accom- 
pany the dancers to carry the gifts and the food to the tent 


oe used by the company. The dancers follow the camp-circle 
from left to right, stopping at whatever tents they like. They 


do not, however, solicit presents from their grandfathers. 


_ Dancing with this object is carried on in much the same way 
in the younger lodges; but there it occurs for three successive 
nights, and forms only part of all the dancing in the ceremony, 


Since the company dances inside the lodge on the first even- 


_ ing and the succeeding mornings. In the morning the dog- 
dancers have a feast and distribttte the property they have 


received during the night. They are then painted by their 
grandfathers. After this they go to their tents, and, rubbing 
off the paint, go to sleep. They are not allowed to sleep while 
painted, and are also forbidden to wash off the paint. 

The painting in this dance consists of long black lines 
crossed by shorter ones. The face is painted red, and over this 
are painted the lines. One passes around the face. Another 
reaches from ear to ear, extending across the nose. There are 
also black stripes on the forehead. The act of painting con- 
stitutes an important part of this ceremony. The painting is 


- continued for some time after the making of the regalia and 


the first night’s dance. Every morning each dancer, ac- 
companied by his wife, repairs to his grandfather. His 
grandfather has a string with a number of knots tied in it, 


_Tepresenting the number of times he was painted when he 
went through the ceremony. This number is often about forty, 


but sometimes runs as high as ninety. Too great a number 
is thought to be undesirable. Every time the grandfather 
paints the dancer he unties one knot in his string. At the 


- Same time the younger man makes a knot in a string which 


he brings. At the end of the painting the grandfather has 
thus untied all the knots in his string; and his grandson’s 
string now contains the same number, which, when he in turn 
becomes the grandfather of a later dancer, will be untied in 
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the same way. The dancer’s wife is painted by the grand- 
father’s wife. Every morning that the dancer is painted he 
takes food and his pipe to his grandfather. 

The collection in the Museum contains a dog-dancer’s 
paint-bag. It consists of a plain bag of skin, in which the 
other objects are kept. It is painted red. In it is a knotted 
string containing about fifty knots. It is covered so thickly 
with paint as to redden the fingers when touched. Two small 
bags, containing respectively black and red paint, and a small 
stone, are also contained in the paint-bag. 

During the period in which the dancers are daily painted, 
they go every night, accompanied by their wives, to their 
grandfathers’ tents. The grandfather and the woman leave 
the tent and go off some distance. The woman lies down. 
The old man sits and prays, and then, biting off a piece of 
hagawaanaxu, gives it to her backward. Then the woman 
returns alone to the tent, where she is met by her husband, 
who utters the ceremonial word for ‘‘thanks’’ and kisses her. 


She spits the medicine from her mouth into her husband’s. 


The grandfather must be given a present each time. A gun, 
however, counts for four presents. This is continued until 
the dancer has been painted the full number of times that 
his grandfather’s string calls for. This ceremony, and the 
painting of the dancers’ wives in addition to the dancers 
themselves, occur in the crazy-lodge and the dog-lodge, but 
apparently only in these two. 

Anything lent to the dog-dancers during the ceremony be- 
comes their property. They may also eat food belonging to 
any one without interference. With the men of higher de- 
grees these practices are said to continue until their next 
dance. The shaggy dog must also follow the restrictions 
which he observes during the dance until the next ceremony 
performed by his company. If any of the five men of higher 
rank should be unwilling to accept these honors, on account 
of the dangers or the restrictions involved, the elder brothers 
who have chosen them would force a pipe into their hands,— 
an act that compels them to comply. This forcing a per- 
son to take a pipe is practised on other occasions by the 
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Arapaho as a means of compelling acceptance of something 
undesired.* — 

First Degree. — The dog-dancer of highest rank, the tcii- 
yanehi, has been mentioned. No example of the shirt covered 
with crow-feathers, which is characteristic of this degree, could 
be secured. The leggings shown in Plate xxxvi were said to 
have been worn by a tciiyanehi, but are probably not different 
from the other dog-dancers’ leggings. 

Second Degree. — Plate xxxvi shows the regalia of the 
second degree, the red scarfs (sana"k" or tayaa*tceiya"). As 
a second set of the regalia of this degree was obtained with 
fuller information, this will be described first. A scarf is 
worn, as shown in Plate xxxvi, over the left shoulder. At 
the upper end of the scarf is a short fringe made by slitting the 
end of the buckskin strip into forty narrow pieces, each of 
which is wound with corn-husk as a substitute for porcupine- 
quills. This fringe indicates that the dancer is painted a con- 
siderable number of times by his grandfather, but the number 
of pieces in the fringe is not intended to give the exact number 
of times. This is indicated only by the knotted string de- 
scribed. Near the upper end of the scarf are six eagle- 
feathers. These, it was said, should properly number seven, 
and should be lightly painted red to correspond with the color 
of the buckskin. Where these feathers are attached to the 
searf, there is tied also a piece of root, called niaata", which is 
said to mean the “‘foremost”’ or “‘principal.’’ As the dancers 
go about the camp to sing, or before going into battle, they 
bite off a small piece of the root. It is also used as incense.? 
In four places on the long red scarf is a set of transverse bars 
of embroidery. Each bar is white, and is divided by small 
black portions into five divisions. This design represents the 
four hills or ridges of life. On the sides of the scarf, eagle- 
plumes were attached at regular intervals, and some of these 
remain. They represent dog’s hair. They serve to make the 
wearer of the scarf light and quick in battle. If he is pinned 
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down by the lower end of the scarf during the fight, he moves 
around the stick. As he does so, the light eagle-down sways. 
If he continues to move, he will not be shot, just as the mov- 
ing feathers are not struck. At the lower end of the scarf is 
a gray feather of an eagle, called an old bird by the Arapaho. 
The feather is gray, like the hair of a man beginning to age, 
and therefore appropriate to this dance. 

On the rattle of this set of regalia, which does not differ 
essentially from the rattles of other dog-dancers, there are 
bands of embroidery, broad crosses on which represent the 
morning star. A head-dress, tied to the scalp-lock, is worn 
with this scarf. This consists of a plume of eagle-down, the 
lower end of which is thickened by a winding of red cloth. 
Over the cloth is wound a string of blue beads. The red cloth 
symbolizes blood; and its being covered, or nearly covered, 
with beads, indicates the absence of wounds. The beads, 
being smooth and hard, symbolize invulnerability. The blue 
color of these beads represents the smoke which in battle con- — 
ceals and protects the fighter. The whistle of this set of 
regalia is missing. The leather string to which it is attached 
consists of a single strip of buckskin slit at each end for the 
greater part of its length into seven strands. The middle 
portion, which is undivided, passes around the back of the 
neck. The seven strands of buckskin hang down in front of 
each shoulder. Each string is wound in seven places with 
corn-husk. The seven strings on each side, as well as the 
seven ornamented spots on each, refer to the seven old men 
at the head of the Arapaho ceremonial organization. The 
strings as a whole represent the old men’s hair hanging over 
the chest; and the ornamented places, the matted or gummy 
spots in their hair. The smooth wider portion of skin in the 
middle represents the back of the head or skull. The leggings 
that were worn with these regalia during the ceremony had 
not been preserved by the owner, but had been cut up for 
other purposes. The scalps with which they were orna- 
mented had been furnished by various prominent men in the 
tribe. 

The regalia of this degree shown on the figure of the dancer 
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tepresented in Plate xxxv1 have the required seven eagle- 
feathers attached near the upper end of the scarf. The em- 
broidery on the scarf was given the same interpretation of the 
four hills of life asin the last piece. There are seven feathers; 
and the pendants on each side of the string by which the 
whistle is hung number seven, because, as the wearer stated, 
in the lodges of the older men everything is done seven times. 
The pendants in this set, however, are embroidery-wound in 
only four places, instead of the more usual seven. These four 
places, again, designate the four hills of life. The scarf has 
niaata™ attached to it, and sweet-grass is attached to the rattle 
which represents asnake. It is incensed with this grass before 
being used. An eagle-feather should be worn horizontally 
at the back of the head with this scarf, and a down head- 
dress should hang from 
the same spot, so that | 
the two form a cross. h 
The leggings on this i} % 
figure (Fig. 59), though \a 
properly part of another || ¥ 
set of regalia (see first de- 
gree), are characteristic 
of all the dog-dancers. 
They are of deerskin 
painted yellow, and are 
fringed. Small bunches 
of hair are attached to 
them. Transverse black . 
lines across the leggings 
represent coups. Those 
on the right leg indicate 
the most honorable ones, 
those on the left repre- 
sent deeds of less dis- 
tinction. A long red line, forked for the greater part of its 
length, represents the course of life of man, who is at first 
alone, but later married.. At the upper end of the leggings 
are two small, loose flaps of skin. One is painted green; 
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the other, yellow. This duality also 
represents husband and wife. 

Third Degree. — Plate xxxvit and 
Fig. 60 show the regalia of the third 
degree, which are similar to those of 
the preceding. The most striking 
difference is that the scarf (Fig. 60) 
is painted a light yellow instead of a 
dull red. The ornamentation of the 
scarf differs also in that the quill- 
embroidery consists of four circles, 
each with four black radii, and of in- 
tervening smaller circles, in place of 
the four sets of four bars that are the 
ornamentation of the red scarf. The 
signification of these ornaments was 
given as the four generations of the 
world. Itis not certain that the other 
small differences between the yellow 
and the red scarf are indicative of 
the difference of degree. This yellow 
scarf has five eagle-feathers and a 
plume attached to it, in place of seven 
feathers on the red scarf. There are 
both nidata" and hacawaanaxu roots 
on it. The rattle represents a snake. 
The head-dress of eagle-down is worn 
hanging at the back of the head. 

Lowest Degree. — The regalia of the 
ordinary dog-dancers are compara- 
tively simple. Most conspicuous is 
the large head-dress of upright turkey- 
dank, Hy pect f P°® feathers (Fig. 61). No scarf is worn. 
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The rattle, and the whistle with the thongs to which it is 
attached, are identical with those of higher degrees. Bunches 
of human and buffalo hair are fastened as fringe to the dan- 
cer’s leggings. 


FIFTH DANCE (HINANAHA*‘WU). 


In the fifth dance, the members of which are old men, no 
regalia are worn nor do there appear to be any degrees of 


Fig. 61 (83d). Head-dress of Dog-dancer of Lowest Degree. 


rank. The participants sing for four nights in the lodge. 
They sit in a circle. No drums are used, but the old men of 
the sixth society rattle for them. The participants are painted 
red over the entire body. They are naked except for a 
buffalo-robe painted red. The fourth night they sing until 
twilight. Then, taking their robes and squatting low, they 
form a circle and hop about, imitating prairie chickens, and 
calling as the prairie chickens do. One or two dance inside 
the ring. While they dance they sing a song that has refer- 
ence to prairie chickens. When the sun rises, they leave the 
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lodge in all directions and shake their blankets, just as birds 
stretch and shake their wings in the morning. 

This ceremony is highly respected, and young people do 
not enter the lodge or go nearit. The old men are said to be 
questioned by the still older ones as to their knowledge. They 
are also given the hagawaanaxu-root which the dancers in all 
the preceding lodges receive from their grandfathers. One 
informant stated that the members of the fifth lodge danced, 
butting and hooking each other like buffalo-bulls. 


SIXTH DANCE (TCIINETCEI BAHAEIIHA’). 


The last lodge, the members of which are the oldest men 


of the tribe, differs still more than the fifth from the earlier 


ceremonies. It is said to consist of only seven men. It is 
not clear just how this statement is meant, nor what arrange- 
ment is made when the company that has passed through the 
fifth dance numbers more than seven men. It would appear 
that membership among these seven old men is determined by 
the possession of one of seven sacred tribal bags or bundles of 
buffalo-skin. Each of these bags contains a rattle, a buffalo- 
tail used for sprinkling or whipping the body while sweating, 
and presumably paint and other objects. The seven rattles 
are described as simple round rattles of rawhide containing 
gravel. They were painted red with a black crescent repre- 
senting the moon, and therefore the night, on one side, and 
on the other a circle symbolizing the sun and the day. At 
the top was tied a reddened down-feather. These rattles 
were handed down to succeeding generations, new ones not 
being made for each ceremony. The best of care was taken 
of them, so that they were never lost or destroyed. Only if 
one wore out completely was a new one made. The sacred 
bags containing these rattles were never buried at the death 
of the owner. They were given to the old men to keep, but 
were not regarded as private property. They belonged to the 
tribe. All of them are said to be still in existence. 

These seven old men embodied everything that was most 
sacred in Arapaho life. They directed all the lodges. The 
actual part they played in these consisted chiefly of directing 
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the grandfathers, often only by gestures. The grandfathers, 
in turn, instructed the dancers. This oldest society is there- 
fore said to contain all the others. Every dance, every song, 
and every action of the lodges was performed at the direction 
of these old men. 

The extreme sacredness of this lodge makes it difficult to 
secure information in regard to it except on acquaintance 
with the older Indians. The young and middle-aged people 


l= 


Fig. 62 (#5). Rawhide Bag. 


are almost completely ignorant of it. The seven old men are 
said not to dance. They sing for four days in a large sweat- 
house. This is said to be made like the ordinary sweat- 
house,—that is to say, domed, instead of conical like a tent,— 
but to be larger. In this they sweat once each day. During 
this period they fast and do not drink. They sing many dif- 
ferent songs, accompanying them with their sacred rattles. 
They have no regalia and are entirely naked. They paint 
only in red. Black is said to belong to all the preceding 
lodges, but not to this. Ever after having performed this 
ceremony they must paint with red daily. 
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Fig. 62 shows a rawhide bag said to have belonged to one 
of the members of the sixth dance. It does not appear to differ 
from the ordinary square bags of rawhide, and is painted with 
a customary design. The flat isosceles triangles containing a 
rectangle were said by the elderly man from whom the bag 
was obtained to represent the mountain from which the 
buffalo issued.* : 


WOMEN’S SACRED BAGS. 


The seven sacred bags owned by women and regarded as 
corresponding to the seven sacred bags of the sixth lodge 


Fig. 63 (ss). Woman’s Sacred Bag and Contents. 


have been mentioned previously, and an account of the cere- 
monies at the transfer of such a bag from one possessor to 
another owner has been given.? Fig. 63 shows one of these 
bags and its contents. The bag is small, being less than 
30cm.long. It is made of skin, and is painted red. Near its 
‘opening it is ornamented with red, blue, and white beads. 
These beads are larger than those now used by the Arapaho. 
The bag contains pieces of cloth; four small skin bags tied 
together, each containing a broken or powdered part of a 


* Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians, op. cit., p. 77, Fig. 87. 
# See pp. 30, 70, of this volume. 
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plant used as incense; two small stones, naturally hollow, 
serving as paint-cups; and two bones said to be made 
from the knee-joint of a buffalo, ground to an edge, used for 
marking the outlines of embroidery. The bones do not 
differ from the bones formerly always used for this purpose... 


WOMEN’S DANCE (BANUXTA*WU), 


The only women’s dance corresponding to the series of 
men’s dances is the banuxta"wu.. The meaning of this term 
is not known, but it is generally translated ‘‘ buffalo-dance.”’ 
The participants represent buffalo. 

Like the men’s ceremonies, the buffalo-dance is made by 
reason of the pledge of an individual. The woman who has 
made the vow goes, accompanied by her husband and bear- 
ing a pipe, around the camp-circle from left to right, entering 
each tent and trying to persuade the women therein to par- 
ticipate in the ceremony. As she is about to start out on 
her circuit of the camp, her husband cries out, riding around 
the camp, 


‘“Nana"tcaa"a wa"wathotaniinitciiinisana®" banuxtiseina™,’’ 
“Get ready noware ready togo around the banuxta"wu 
women,”’ 


There appears to be no restriction or limitation as to the age 
of the dancers, but most of them are young women. The 
women whom the pledger asks do as they think best. Some 
agree to take part in the dance, others refuse. It is often 
difficult to persuade them to enter the ceremony, on account 
of the payments that must be made by the dancers. As the 
pledger of the dance goes from tent to tent, she is accompa- 
nied by those whom she has persuaded to participate. The 
women are accompanied by their husbands. 

The lodge is put up in the centre of the camp-circle. It is 
made of tent-poles and tent-skins contributed by the people of 
the camp. It is said to be similar to the lodge of the fifth 
dance, and resembles in certain respects the sun-dance lodge. 
Seven tent-poles tied together with a rope of buffalo-skin are 
set up in the middle. Across these near the top is tied a dig- 
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ging-stick (biinahaa") painted red. Against this rest the other 
tent-poles. One pole each at the northeast and southwest 
are painted black; one each at the northwest and southeast, 
red. The two colors, as so often in Arapaho ceremonials, 
represent night and day. Three or four skin tent-cover- 
ings are used to cover the poles. The entrance is at the 
east. 

Degrees in this dance are comparatively numerous. High- 
est of all is the ““white-woman”’ (na*kuuhisei), who appears 
to be the pledger of the dance. Second in rank is the ‘‘own- 
er-of-the-tent-poles”’ (hiitaka*xuinit'), who represents an old 
bull. The insignia of the third degree are called “‘red-stand”’ 
(baakuu); those of the fourth degree are similar except in 
color, and are called “‘white-stand”’’ (nana*kaakuu). Two 
little girls, called “‘calves’”’ (wouu), are also regarded as of 
high rank. The rank and file (nacan‘) are distinguished ac- 
cording to the sex of the buffalo they represent, the bull 
tegalia being whitened, those of the cows painted yellow. The 
dancers of all degrees except the red-stand and white-stand 
wear a head-dress of buffalo-skin falling over the back of the 
head and the shoulders and surmounted with horns. The 
red-stand and white-stand head-dresses consist of a narrow 
band passing around the head, in which red and white feathers 
are stood upright. All the dancers wear belts that resemble 
the men’s belts for the second dance, and all have whistles. 

The general course of the ceremony is much like that of the 
men’s ceremonies. For two days after the lodge has been 
erected in the centre of the camp-circle the regalia are being 
made, and the participants dance in the lodge without them. 
On the third day they put on their full regalia, and what is con- 
sidered the first of the four days’ dance begins. Each of the 
dancers has a grandmother, a woman who has been through 
the dance, and who fills exactly the place of a grandfather in 
the men’s dance. These grandmothers are under the direc- 
tion of old men, or of one old man, who takes the place of the 
man who first obtained the ceremony, having seen it super- 
naturally performed by the buffalo." 


* Traditions of the Arapaho, op. cit., p. 40. 
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After the lodge has been put up, the old man who directs 
the ceremony enters, followed by the women participants. 
These are led by the owner-of-the-tent-poles. Singing, they 
march around the tent. The old man, holding a pipe, moves 
it four times toward the ground, each time spitting haga- 
waanaxu on the ground. On the fourth motion he touches 
the ground where he has spit medicine. Then the owner-of- 
the-tent-poles strikes the ground with an axe four times, and 
cuts out the ground. 

The regalia are made in the dancing-lodge, not in the tents 
as in the men’s dances. The grandmothers make the regalia, 
their husbands advising them. When they do not know how 
to proceed, one of the old men is asked, receiving payment 
for the information. 

The white-woman has a bed made for her at the western 
end or back of the lodge. There she lies down, not to move 
' during the entire ceremony unless ordered. Whenever she 
wishes to change her position, her relatives must make gifts 
‘to the old man in charge of the dance. She abstains from 
food and water while the ceremony lasts. The two calves are 
at the two ends of the semicircular line of people at the back 
of the tent. They also are not allowed to change their posi- 
tion during the ceremony; and if they wish to move, their 
parents must make a payment to the old people in charge of 
the dance. It is said that the parents of these calves are 
often completely stripped of property at the end of the cere- 
mony. For this reason it is very difficult to persuade pete 
to allow their children to take these parts. 

On the third day, when the regalia have all been made, the 
dancers put them on. They dance facing their grandmothers, 
who dance first, and whom they imitate. Both the dancer 
and her grandmother each blows a whistle. At first all those 
of the higher degrees dance, the members of each degree sep- 
arately. They turn or twist their heads to the left with a 
regular movement, blowing their whistles each time. After 
the dancers of higher degrees have danced, the ordinary dancers 
form a ring with them, and all dance in a circle. The ser- 
vants of the society, who are a man and a woman, meanwhile 
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drive away dogs, and, as during the entire ceremony, in other 

_ ways attend to the dancers’ wants. After this dance the 

- women walk off from the lodge to the camp-circle, strung out 

like a herd of buffalo. They walk around the camp-circle 

four times from left to right, and then back into the lodge, 

where they return to their places. In this procession the 

owner-of-the-tent-poles goes first. At the end of the proces- 

sion come the two calves. They hold two sticks in each hand, 
which they use like canes, though with an exaggerated mo- 

tion. Behind the calves, the last of all, comes the white- 

woman, who walks very slowly. She also has two sticks. 
As they march, all blow their whistles with a long, continuous 

sound. While the women are marching, the old men at the 

back of the lodge continue their singing and rattling. When 
the dancers return to the lodge, they take off their regalia. 

The skin coverings of the walls of the lodge are now raised on 
all sides, and the people come from all parts of the camp- 
circle to watch. The old men sing to the women’s dancing. 

The women walk about in a circle. To a second song they 
move faster. To a third song they begin to run in a circle. 

At the fourth song they run fast. At the end of the song 
they rush off to the stream near the camp. The one who 
reaches the water and drinks first is thought to have made 
the greatest effort, and is called a good cow. From the water 
the women all run back to the lodge, and the one who arrives 
first is also highly thought of. The women’s action in this 

part of the ceremony represents the buffalo lying, standing, 

walking on the ground, going to water and returning, and 
taising the dust as they march.- 

Another part of the ceremony consists of the dancers leav- 
ing the lodge and going outside the camp-circle. There they 
“‘sit’’ (lie) and walk like buffalo. They continue to do this 

until they smell some buffalo-dung that has been lighted. 
_ Then, still imitating buffalo, they become frightened and run 
back to the lodge. Two men with bows follow them, and, 
having entered the lodge, each counts a coup. Then they 
shoot one of the buffalo women. This woman has a piece of 
fat under her belt. She appears to die, and they go through 
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the motions of cutting her up and taking out the buffalo-fat. 
These two men are called ‘‘buffalo-hunters”’ (tcabiheihiha"). 

The buffalo women dance also at night, but no precise ac- 
counts of this have been obtained. During the night, as 
at the time when the women race to the water and back, men 
are allowed to come to the lodge and watch; but during the 
day no men, excepting the old men directing the ceremony, 
are permitted in the lodge, as the women seem to take off 
their clothes in order to paint. 

The dancers have the face painted red. The chin is black- 
ened. Around the corners of the mouth rise small black 
horns. This entire painting represents a horned buffalo-head. 
On the centre of the nose is made a black dot, which symbol- 
izes a buffalo-calf. The painting is done every morning during 
the dance. The white-woman is painted white; the calves — 
are painted yellow. 

The head-dresses for this dance (see Figs. 64, 66, 69) have the 
form of a kind of cap of buffalo-skin,which covers the forehead 
and falls loosely over the back of the head to below the neck. 
Most of these head-dresses are made of buffalo-fur; that of the 
white-woman, however, is covered thickly with white plumes. 
In front, directly over the forehead of the wearer, is a rectangu- 
lar piece of dressed buffalo-skin, notched along the upper edge. — 
The lower part of this piece of skin is embroidered with hori- 
zontal stripes, the number and coloring of which varies in 
different head-dresses. From the sides of the top of the 
head-dress rise two buffalo-horns, which, when the piece is 
worn, are held upright by means of strings drawn through to 
the inside of the head-dress. The ends of the horns are tipped 
with plumes, and the horns are painted either white or yellow 
to correspond to the color of the rest of the head-dress. On 
one side of the head-dress, just below the horn, is tied a small 
ring wound with embroidery and with two transverse strings 
and four plumes tied to it. 

As has been mentioned, the head-dresses known as red- 
stand and white-stand (see Figs. 67, 68) differ altogether from 


1 It is perhaps to this ne that the statement given in Traditions of the Arapaho 
(op. cit., p. 49) refers, that the buffalo women danced to four.songs, standing in their 
places and changing their position at the end of each song. 
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these buffalo head-dresses, being merely head-bands stuck full 
of large feathers. The belts of all degrees (Figs. 65-69), in- 
cluding those of the red-stand and white-stand, are essentially 
alike, however, differing only in color and in minor details. 
In a general way the belts are similar to those of the second 
dance, being made of painted skin nearly a foot wide, notched 
along the lower edge, and ornamented in certain respects like 
the belts for the second dance. In place of the red cloth 
bordering these waist-pieces, however, the women’s belts have 
narrow strips of quill-wound rawhide. These run along the 
top of the belt and down the two ends, being white or yellow, 
according to the color of the belt, with small black areas at a 
few points. At four places on the belt there are vertical bars 
of quill or fibre embroidery. These are about half as long as 
the belt is wide, so that they do not extend altogether across 
it. They are also white or yellow, and each one is crossed by 
four small black marks. In the spaces between these vertical 
bars there are embroidered crosses. These bars and crosses 
resemble the green painted lines and crosses on the second- 
dance belts. The wavy lower edge of the women’s belts is 
embroidered. In addition to this, the belts are orna- 
mented with three sets of attachments hung from near the 
top in three places. Often these attachments are so placed 
as to cover three of the embroidered crosses. The middle set 
consists of a buffalo-tail, some loose buffalo-hair, and two or 
sometimes three pendants. These pendants resemble some- 
what the ornaments hung in a row over the doors of tents,* 
but, are shorter; they consist of from two to four strips of 
quill-wound skin, at the lower ends of which there are small 
hoofs and quill-wound loops. The two other attachments also 
contain a buffalo-tail, and are similar to the one in the middle, 
but their pendants are different. They have only one pend- 
ant, consisting of a pair of thin strings wound with embroi- 
dery, and bearing the customary hoofs and loops. These thin 
pendants seem usually to have also down-feathers at their 
lower ends. At one end of the belt there is usually a small 
hoop like that on the head-dress. In complete sets there is 


1 Plate IX, also Fig. 10, of this volume. 
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usually also a third ring (Fig. 68), which is carried in the hand 
and moved so as to describe a circle each time the whistles are 
blown. This, however, lacks the strings and down-feathers 
attached to the rings on the head-dress and belt. A pair of 
skin bracelets or leglets wound with quill-work are also worn 
by the buffalo women. At the place 
where the ends of these are tied together 
there are one or two small hoofs and 
loops. An eagle wing-bone whistle com- 
pletes the women’s dance regalia, which 
are carefully kept folded in a rectangular 
case of buffalo-skin. These cases are 
about 60 cm. wide, and 30 cm. high, or 
a little smaller, and open along the top. 
They are almost indistinguishable from 
the cases for the regalia of the fifth 
dance. 

First Degree.—The regalia of the first 
degree—of the white-woman—may be 
seen in Figs. 64 and 65. The head-dress 
(Fig. 64), in its general shape, is similar to 
the majority of head-dresses worn in the 
dance, but is somewhat larger and longer, 
falling well below the shoulders. Its 
chief difference from the other head- 
dresses is that it is not made of buffalo- 
fur, but of a piece of dressed skin covered 
with a large number of plumes of swan 
or goose down. The feathers are at- 
tached to thongs that pass through the 
skin to the inside of the head-dress. A 
white weasel-skin is attached to the head- 
dress. There is on it also one of the 
small hoops described, together with fis. % (ff). Head-dress of 
hacawaanaxu-root. The white embroi- 
dery on the front of the head-dress bears four black vertical 
marks, tapering downward. These black marks were said to 
represent buffalo-horns. On the belt (Fig. 65), which is shown 
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doubled over, are embroidered five crosses and four white bars 
marked with black. The middle cross is nearly covered by 
the middle buffalo-tail and attachments. There are three 
pendants, each of three strips, attached to this tail. The thin 
pendants on the two other tails also number three, whereas 


Fig. 65 (44-75). Regalia of White-woman. 


in most other belts there are only two. At one end of the 
belt are two hoops. Two bird-skins, identified as those of 
the whip-poor-will and poor-will, shown at the bottom of 
Fig. 65, are tied to the belt when it is used. Two embroidered 
Strips of skin with attached small hoofs and loops, also shown 
in Fig. 65, were said to be worn around the leg under the 
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knee, but appear rather like wristlets. Two small embroi- 
dered loops with white and brown feathers are put on the 
two sticks with which the white-woman walks. The wearer 
of these regalia may not eat either the heads of horned ani- 
mals or any birds. 

Second Degree. — The regalia of the 
second degree — of the owner-of-the- 
tent-poles— are represented in Fig. 66. 
They do not seem to differ very much 
from the regalia representing a buffalo- 
bull among the rank and file of the 
dancers. The head-dress and belt are 
entirely whitened. Even the buffalo- 
hair of the head-dress is dusted with 
white paint. On the front of the 
head-dress, at each side of the rec- 
tangular piece of embroidered skin, is 
a small loop wound with corn-husk 


Fig. 66 (4%). Regalia of Owner-of-the-tent-poles. 


embroidery. These loops represent eyes. Between them there 
is a loosely attached thong, also wrapped with embroidery. 
Below this loose thong are three other stripes of ornamentation. 
Each of these four stripes of white has four black marks on it. 
This ornamentation represents the four hills of life. 
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The belt is about 25 cm. wide. Along its top runs a fibre- 
wound thong, white, with small black marks at regular inter- 
vals. It represents a snake. At the right side of the belt is 
a small ring wound with corn-husk. This represents the sun. 
White morning-star crosses are embroidered on the belt. 
Of the three bunches of pendants, the middle one consists of 
a piece of yellow buffalo-calf skin, a buffalo-tail, a piece of 
loose buffalo-hair as it is found on the prairie, and two orna- 
ments of hanging thongs wound with corn-husk. On these 
are black marks which represent hiiteni.t At the ends of 
these ornaments are small hoofs, the rattling of which is sym- 
bolic of the tramping of a herd of moving buffalo. 

Accompanying the belt is a small ring similar to the one 
attached to the head-dress. A third ring is carried in the 
hand. All three rings have four small black marks upon 
them, which, in the two that are fastened to the belt and the 
head-dress, are connected by strings and have white plumes 
tied near them. These four marks at opposite sides of the 
rings represent the ends of the earth (haneisa" biitaawu). The 
blowing of the whistle that belongs to these regalia indicates 
the roaring of buffalo. 

The owner-of-the-tent-poles represents a buffalo-bull lead- 
ing his herd. During the ceremony the wearer of these rega- 
lia acts like such a bull, for instance, driving back cows that 
leave the herd. After the race of the buffalo women, she 
makes a tea or drink of red paint and ashes. Those who are 
tired from the race drink this to refresh themselves. Like all 
other regalia of high degree, these are handled with much 
reverence and care. They are hung up so as not to touch 
the ground. Children are forbidden to be noisy where they 
are kept. Occasionally they are taken into the open air, and, 
after being spread out, are prayed to. This is to see that 
they remain in good condition. Before this can be done, the 
owner must rub her body with hacawaanaxu. Before the 
regalia may be repacked, this root must again be chewed and 
spit on the objects. Only the owner herself may take them 
from the case or put them back. While the regalia are in the 


2 See p. 40 of this volume. 
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tent in which they are kept, no ashes may be taken from 
it. Before the ashes are removed, the owner of the regalia 
must leave the tent. If this is not done, it is thought that 
ashes may be blown into her eyes and she may loose her eye- 
sight. If this should happen, she would use hacawaanaxu to 
cure herself. Four horses, two cattle, and other property were 
paid by the owner of these regalia to her grandmother. 

The case in which these regalia are kept is made of buffalo- 
skin, and represents a buffalo-calf. At one of its lower cor- 
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ners there is a small hole 
through which a small 
piece of yellow buffalo- 
skin projects. This rep- 


| resents the buffalo-calf’s 
a tail. 


Third Degree.—The re- 
galia of the third degree — 
the red-stand (baakuu) — 
are not illustrated in de- 
tail, since they are the 
same in form as those of 

Fig. 67 (182). Head-band and Part of Belt of the white-stand (see Fig. 

68). The head-dress con- 
sists of a piece of skin shaped like a tube, into which 
feathers are stuck (Fig. 67). This head-band has been 
stuffed with tobacco, and is tied around the head. The 
feathers, which are mounted on sharp sticks, are set into holes 
_at regular intervals. The head-band represents a rattlesnake. 
At one end it is horizontally divided for a short distance, 
resembling the open jaws of a snake. At the other end there 
is a stiff projection wound alternately with white and black 
rings of quills. This part resembles the rattle of the snake. 
The skin of the entire head-band is painted red. It is orna- 
mented with quill-embroidered bars. The color arrangement 
of these bars is similar to the one frequently used on objects 
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that have a tribal style of ornamentation,' being yellow, red, 
yellow, the colors being separated by transverse stripes bor- 
dered by black. Between the bars are small crosses. In 
the very front of the head-dress are stuck two long black 
eagle wing-feathers (see Fig. 68). Where these are attached 
to the stick on which they stand, a split red-shafted flicker 
feather is fastened to them. These two upright black feathers 
seem to represent buffalo-horns. All the other feathers in 
the head-dress are fluffy plumes of the great horned owl, and 
are painted entirely red. 

The belt accompanying this head-dress (Fig. 67) is also 
painted red. Otherwise it does not appear to differ much 
from other belts for the women’s dance. Instead of the usual 
four vertical embroidered bars and five crosses, it has only 
three bars and four crosses; so that the attached buffalo-tails 
cover the bars instead of the crosses. This difference may 
be due to the fact that this piece came from the northern 
Arapaho, whereas all the others shown are from the southern 
branch of the tribe. Three sets of pendants are attached to 
the middle buffalo-tail. The three embroidered vertical bars 
are yellow at the ends, while the middle portion is white and 
light red. The yellow and the red-white portions are sepa- 


tated by transverse red stripes. 


A small loop consisting of a thong, part of which is covered 
with quill-work, is worn as a finger-ring with these regalia. 

Both in the red-stand and white-stand there is no small 
hoop on the head-dress. There is one on the belt; and an- 
other, without strings or feathers, is carried loose. 

Fourth Degree.— Fig. 68 shows a white-stand (nana*kaakuu). 
This is an almost exact counterpart of the red-stand, except 
for its color. The total number of feathered sticks in the 
head-band is eighteen. The head-band represents a snake, and 


_ has embroidered crosses upon it; but the horizontal bars be- 


tween the crosses do not show the same arrangement of colors 
as the red-stand described. They are white stripes crossed in 
four places by black lines, and are thus identical with the ver- 
tical bars embroidered on most of the belts. The middle 


+ See pp. 64-67, also Fig. 12, of this volume. 
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buffalo-tail of the belt of this apparel has only two sets of 
pendants attached to it. 

Fifth Degree, — It is not certain of which degree the two 
calves (wouu) are regarded to be. They are said to wear an 


Fig. 68 (Pz, a). Regalia of White-stand. 


embroidered head-band representing a snake, in which stand 
white feathers. It would therefore seem that they wear a 
miniature white-stand, just as the two boys in the second 
dance carry black lances like the dancers known as _ hiiwao- 
tana"xayanici. The calves walk with two sticks. They are 
painted yellow to represent yellow buftalo-calves. Their 
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mothers enter the ceremony with them, taking the parts of 
buffalo-cows that have calves. 

Lowest Degree. — Fig. 69 shows the regalia of one of the 
rank and file (nagan'). As these regalia are those of a cow, 
they are painted yellow. Those indicating bulls, like the 
owner-of-the-tent-poles, are white. 
It will be seen that the piece of 
skin on the forehead of this head- 
dress is quite narrow, and its orna- 
mentation somewhat simpler than 
is usual. The embroidery on the 
belt presents no unusual features, 
but it seems that the attachments 
are not quite what they should be. 
Strips of buffalo-skin with long 
hair have been used in place of 
buffalo-tails, perhaps on account of 
lack of the latter. Attached to the 
middle one of these strips of skin 


Fig. 69 Gis, ofa). Regalia of Lowest Degree of Women-dancers. 


there is only a single pair of thin pendants, of the kind belong- 
ing properly to the buffalo-tails on the sides. A pair of 
bracelets or leglets belongs to this set. 

Fig. 70, a, shows part of the embroidery from another speci- 
men of buffalo-cow regalia. This ornamentation is somewhat 
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different from that on most of the regalia. On the belt the 
four vertical bars are each closely flanked by two crosses. 
Each bar is not in white or yellow, divided by four black 
marks; but its two ends are yellow, and its middle portion 
ted without any black. The embroidered piece of skin on the 
head-dress was said to represent the brain and eyes.' Fig. 
70, b, shows still another form of embroidery on a head-dress. 
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This is from a bull head-dress. This embroidery, consisting 
of a white stripe transversely divided by four black marks, is 
identical with the bars embroidered on the belts. 

Place of the Women’s Dance. —It is quite clear that the 
women’s dance corresponds very nearly to the series of men’s 
dances. In certain details, however, it resembles the sun- 
dance. Though the lodge in which it is held is made of tent- 
poles, and not of forked trees cut for the purpose, it has a 
centre pole like the sun-dance lodge; and four of its poles are 


1 Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians, op. cit., p. 72, Fig. 16. 
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painted, asin the sun-dance. There is also a similarity to the 
sun-dance, in that the pledger, the white-woman, is painted 
white, and has her place at the middle of the back of the 
lodge. In the men’s dances the pledger is not necessarily of 
the highest degree. Several other features of the women’s 
dance, such as the cutting of the ground and the mimic shoot- 
ing of the buffalo preceded by recounting of coups, resemble 
certain parts of the sun-dance. 

In the majority of its characteristics, however, the women’s 
dance resembles sometimes one and sometimes another of the 
series of men’s dances. The symbolizing of buffalo, and the 
classification of the dancers into buffalo bulls and cows, are 
analogous to the first dance of the men. The two calves 
call to mind the two boys in the second dance, and the 
number and variety of degrees suggest the same ceremony. 
The belts worn by the women are also very much like those 
used in the second dance. There is a similarity to the crazy- 
dance in the buffalo-skin cases in which the regalia are kept. 
These are nearly identical for the two ceremonies. That the 
single dancers of highest degree, the white-fool and the white- 
woman, are painted entirely white and are respectively very 
slow in movement and not allowed to move at all, is another 
point of similarity. Whistles like those of the women are 
used by the men in the crazy-dance and in the dog-dance. In 
the use of these whistles by the dancers, and of rattles by the 
singers, the women’s dance resembles the older societies of the 
men; but in the racing of the dancers there is a similarity to 
the first and second dances. In the estimation of the Arap- 
aho, the women’s dance is more sacred than the dances of 
the younger men, ranking in this regard probably at least as 
high as the dog-dance. 


SUMMARY. 


The Arapaho bayaa*wu consists of a form of the widely 
spread sun-dance and of a series of men’s ceremonies graded 
by age, and a single but analogous ceremony for women. The 
men’s ceremonies are performed by groups of men of the 
same age. These companies are not voluntary organizations, 
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but consist of all the individuals of a certain age in the tribe. 
There is a symbolic reference to war in most of the ceremonies; 
and the companies, or sometimes certain members of them, 
have social and warlike functions. All the ceremonies are 
under the direction of the members of the oldest society. In- 
termediary between these and the dancers are men known as 
the dancers’ grandfathers, who instruct them in the parts to 
play in the ceremony, and provide them with regalia. The 
ceremonies are held in a lodge in the centre of the camp-circle, 
and consist of a three-days’ period of preparation and a four- 
days’ period of dancing. Very characteristic of these cere- 
monies are the numerous degrees of rank, which are indicated 
by differences in regalia. These differences in rank do not 
depend at all upon any previous religious experience or train- 
ing. They have little purpose except their own existence, 
and are bestowed as marks of honor. While there are many 
similarities of detail between the sun-dance and the age- 
ceremonies of the bayaa"wu, due to their being ceremonies of 
the same tribe, there is nevertheless a fundamental difference 
in scope and character. 
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SYSTEM OF DEGREES OF THE BAYAAWU. 


mn 
ae 
aS CHARACTERISTIC Cotor oF 
3 eS REGALIA. )REGALIA. 
z5 
Tomahawk-dance. 
First degree......... t |Kakaox (sword). Black, 
Second degree....... 3 Kakaox (sword). Red, ete. 
peer ea palate bulls. jindef-|Tceaox (tomahawk). | Red and white. 
8 cows .|inite.|Tcedox (tomahawk). |Redandyellow. 
Biitaha"wu. 
First. degree... = 5.41 1 |Tawanha® (straight 
club). 
Second degree....... 2 |Crooked fur-wrapped 
lance. (Otter-skin). 
Third degree......... 2 |Straight fur-wrapped 
lance. (Otter-skin). 
Fourth degree....... 2 | Boy’s lance. “Black.” 
Fifth degree......... 4 |Beaded lance. “Black.” 
Lowest degree....... ind. | Lance. Red. 
Crazy-dance. 
First degree... ...... 1 | Bow and cape. White. 
Lowest degree....... ind. | Bow and cape. Red and white. 
Dog-dance. 
First degree......... 1 |Feather-covered coat. | (Crow-feathers). 
Second degree....... 2 |Scarf. Red. 
Third degree......,.. 2 |Scarf. Yellow. 
Lowest degree....... ind. | Upright feather head-| (Turkey- 
dress. feathers). 
Women’s dance. 
First degree......... t |Swan-down buffalo 
head-dress. White. 
Second degree. ...... 1 | Buffalo head-dress. White. 
Third degree......... ? |Head-dress of standing 
feathers. Red. 
Fourth degree....... ? |Head-dress of standing 
feathers. White. 
Fifth (?) degree...... 2 |Head-dress of standing 
bulls.| ind. {Buffalo head-a White.” 
s.| ind. | Buffalo head-dress. ite. 
Lowest degr ee | cows./| ind. | Buffalo head-dress. Yellow. 


3 
9 

y 
“Si 
x 
FE 
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LIST OF DEGREES AND ILLUSTRATED REGALIA. 


Regalia Page 
Kit-fox dance (members, nouhimena")......... — _— 
Star dance (members, hagaahouha")........... Fig. 55 181 
Hiitceaoxa,wu (first dance). 
First degree . ( with black sword. Fig. 56 184 
Second degree t oxui¢i) | with colored sword. Fig. 57 185 
Lowest degree (nacani hiitcedoxinena"™ or 
MSIODOROEUNCE ox 5 os ao RS ivi oe e's Fig. 58 187 
Biitaha"wu (second dance). 
First degree (hiitawa"hathit’)............... Fig. 49 170 
Second degree (hiinousdeitcigani¢i).......... Pl. xXxx1l Opp. 175 
Third degree (hiibiixa"ugi)................. —_ — 
Fourth degree (biitaheisana")............... Pl. xxx 177 
Fifth degree (hiiwaotana"x4yanici).......... Fig. 53 179 
Lowest degree (nacani biitaheinena")........ Fig. 54 180 
Haha*ka"wu (third, crazy, or fool dance). 
First degree (na"k’haha"k&")............... Pl. xxxIv 194 


Lowest degree (nacgani haha"ka"nena®*). ate gs 
Hecawa"wu (fourth or dog dance). 


Pl. xxxv_ opp. 196 


First degree (tciiyanehi)................... Fig. 59 203 

( with : PI.XXXVI Opp. 203 

Second degree } (hiina*tcei- ered atc | Fig. 59 203 

Third degree j yanici) “yellow “ ; < XXXVII 204 

ig. 60 205 

Lowest degree (nacani hecabinena")........ Fig. 61 206 
Hinanaha*"wu or fifth dance (members, nanaana"- 

RR pehatige gs Baa ase rs ca ye aenee ae — — 
Tciinetcei bahdeiha" (sixth dance)............ Fig. 62 208 
Banuxta*wu (women’s dance)................ 

First degree (na"kuuhisei)................ Figs. 64,65 216,217 
Second degree (hiitaka"xuinit')............. Fig. 66 218 
Third degree (dancers with badkuu)......... Figs. 67,68 220, 222 
Fourth degree (dancers with nana"kadkuu).. Fig. 68 222 
Fifth degree (?) (wouu, calves)............. -- _ 
Lowest degree (nacani banuxtiseina"), bulls Fi 

(waxacou), cows (bii)..................- t ig. 69 #25 
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DECORATIVE ART OF THE SIOUX INDIANS. 
By Crark WISsSLER. 


PLATES XXXVIII.—LVI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following paper is a brief description of the decorative 
art of the Dakota, based on data secured by the writer while 
engaged on a Museum expedition in the summer of 1902,a 
part of the general research in aboriginal American art. The 
primary object of this expedition was to secure for compara- 
tive study a collection of typical decorative designs, with 
information as to the ideas and motives involved in their 
execution. é‘ 

The Dakota, under the more general name of the Sioux, 
are so well known, that no preliminary statement of their 
history and present life is needed. Their decorative art con- 


_ sists of geometric designs in quill-work and beads, and in 


painted designs on robes and bags. 

The general study of primitive decorative art has made 
‘some progress in tracing out the successive steps by which a 
realistic design is reduced to a mere decoration. The success 
of such concrete studies as those of Haddon has led to the 
working hypothesis that all designs, however geometric in 
ch: acter, have originated in realistic representation. This 
is equivalent to the statement that every design was once a 
freehand drawing or modelling of a real object. No matter 
what the ultimate fate of this hypothesis may be, it defines 
_ one of the important problems in the development of art. 
Research upon the archeological remains of extinct cultures 
has been of necessity a method of matching designs, or an 


im attempt to arrange the specimens in a sequence between the 
_ fealistic and the conventional geometric forms. Naturally 


‘the limitations of material, and the uncertainty of the serial 
felations between the specimens themselves, interfere with 
[231] 
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progress. Only in the most obvious cases can the results be 
satisfactory. In the study of existing art, the method has 

been to work backward from the conventional design, as in- 

terpreted by the artist, to the realistic original. The as- 

sumption in this case is, that the current name of the design, 

or the motive that led to its production, defines the concept 

of the whole series. For illustration, if a mere geometrical 

form were used by a primitive artist as a symbol of the frog, — 
it would be regarded as having been in its first inception the 

representation of the frog. The final proof would then be 

sought in the agreements between the respective contours or. 
other demarcations. ‘This would become positive if some of 
the intervening steps could be found. The difficulty is that 

such steps are seldom extant. 

The assumption that the law of growth in decorative: art 
is from the representative to the conventional reduces the 
process to one of analysis. It is conceivable, however, that 
the same result could be reached in the reverse order; viz., by 
synthesis. Random strokes in ornamentation will produce 
geometric forms in which the artist sees a resemblance to 
some well-known or cherished object, whence a symbol is 
created. In course of repeated executions the figure may be 
rounded out into a realistic representation, —a result out- 
wardly conforming to the first assumption, but really con- 
tradictory to it. In any event, the investigation of the 
problem becomes psychological, because it is necessary to 
know what ideas the artists have of their designs, and what 
motives lead to their execution. The assumption that all 
primitive decorative designs are executed with the conscious- 
ness that they symbolize some definite object or relation in 
nature, is fairly supported by the facts so far accessible; but 
the deeper assumption is the real problem, Does it follow that 
these symbolic designs were produced by a gradual transition 
from the realistic representation? That some of them were 
so produced has been satisfactorily demonstrated; but is 
this the law of growth for decorative art? The published 
statements of the symbolic religious art of the American In- 
dians indicate an interesting correlation between the nature 
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of the design and the ideas associated with it. It appears that 

_ the more abstract the idea, the simpler and more geometric 

the design. On the other hand, it is obvious that a vigorous 

. _conventionalization of representative forms must tend to 
reduce them all to a few simple geometric designs. In such 
an event, confusion as to the symbolic aspect of similar de- 
signs must arise in the minds of the artists, necessitating re- 
interpretation or creation of new symbols. Thus the ultimate 
interpretation can have no certain relation to the origin of 
the design itself. 

While the study of the art of a single tribal group cannot be 
regarded as an important contribution to the general problem 
of primitive art, the facts presented in the following pages are 
of some significance when considered in connection with the 
art of other American tribes. The general result has been 
stated by Professor Boas in a recent paper‘ as indicating the 
secondary character of the ideas associated with designs, and 
the impotence of information as to what interpretations are 
given designs, in dealing with the question of their realistic 
or non-realistic origin. 

This paper aims at a brief statement of the associations 

between the ideas and decorative designs of the Sioux, or of 
the subjective aspect of their decorative art. A large number 
of concrete examples are given, that the reader may have some 
basis for his own independent estimate of the case. The full- 
page plates are photographic reproductions of specimens 
from the collections in the American Museum of Natural 
History. The other illustrations are from drawings by 
Mr. R. Weber. The colors in the originals are indicated in 
the drawings as follows: vertical shading, red; horizontal, 
blue; diagonal, green; dotted, yellow; black and white have 
their respective values. 


DecoraTIVE DESIGNS AND THEIR ELEMENTS. 


? eh _ An interesting point in the decorative art of the Sioux 
_ is the use and recognition of pattern-names for the most 


_ 1 Phe Decorative Art of the North American Indians (Popular Science Monthly’ 
October, 1903). 
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elementary geometric designs, and the use of these as elements 


in the composition of complex designs. Such compositions — 


may be merely decorative in motive, arranged to express some 


scene or incident, or used as the symbol of some mystic idea: — 
Bearing these statements in mind, we pass to an e€xamina- 


tion of specimens. In Plate xxxvi we have a series of 


decorated moccasins collected from the Dakota. These 


specimens were all ornamented in compliance with the decora- 
tive motive. The women were positive, that, while they did 


make designs with other motives, in this case they had noth- 


ing in mind except. the beauty of the moccasin. 


In one particular these moccasins are all similar, —orna- ae 
mental borders follow the uppers along the edges of the soles. 
In every case these borders consist of small geometric designs | 
arranged symmetrically on a ground of uniform color. The 
most frequent border design is triangular, with the apex : 


panies poids bales design is usually spoken of as the 

‘““tepee pattern,” “tent design.’’ In some cases a rectan- 
gular area rests pe the base of the triangle. This is said to 
be an elaboration of the realistic character of the design, in 


that it represents the door or entrance to the tent. Another 


variation of this triangular design is the block-like pattern 
illustrated in Fig. 2, Plate xxxvu. This figure is asso- 


ciated with the pointed border of the tent design on Fig. 6 of — 
the same plate. This is designated as the “cut-out” or 


“step”? pattern; but, curiously enough, this variation does 
not prevent the whole figure from being spoken of as a tent 


design. . The moccasins shown in Figs. 1 and 6 of the same — , 


plate present rectangular border patterns called “the bun- 
dle,” “the bag,” ‘‘the box,” etc. This pattern I shall name 
the “‘box’”’ design. In Fig. 4 appears a double-cross desig 
always recognized as the dragon-fly pattern. 


While the moccasins shown here all have borders, the decoamee . 
tions of the insteps differ. In the case of the specimen shown 


in Fig. 1, Plate xxxvu, the transverse bands are classed 
as the “road,” “trail,” or “path” pattern, — trail designs. 
The design in Fig. 2 is given the name of “the three-row”’ 
pattern. The longitudinal band on the insteps of Figs. 3, 4, 
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and 6 is called “the middle-row”’ pattern. The pointed area 
_ between this middle row and the border is not given a specific 
- name, but is spoken of as a “‘space,’’ or ‘‘the part between.”’ 
_ The three-row and the middle-row patterns are names for the 
general style, or the larger design unit. Fig. 6 bears the same 
_ designs on the middle row as upon the border. Figs. 3 and 4 
have a series of small triangles down the middle row: these 
pointed designs are designated as vertebre. Fig. 2 is orna- 
mented by an arrow design, the box design, and a third de- 
sign for which no name was given. The lateral stripes in 
Fig. 6, forming the ground for a series of rectangles, are the 
“filled-up”’ patterns. 

In Plate xxx1x other forms of moccasin decoration are 
presented. In Fig. 1 we find the box pattern and the step 
pattern. In the case of this specimen the maker asserted 

that the latter design was the specific representation of the 

steps at the door of a white man’s house. Fig. 2 shows a 
_ wide striped border upon which appear representations of 
_ birds flying. On the instep of this specimen we find a row 
of rectangles arranged diagonally: this is given the name 
of “‘twisted’’ pattern. In Fig. 3 the designs not previously 
mentioned are the head of an elk and the simple cross figure. 
Fig. 4 bears the figure of an eagle and a complex border- 
figure produced by halving the triangular step design and in- 
serting three rectangles arranged like the filled-up design. 
There seems to be no special name for this compound design 
as a whole. Fig. 5 shows the prevailing style of decoration 
i for women’s moccasins. The border is again the twisted 
pattern. The rayed figure on the instep is the feather de- 
sign, each ray being a feather. The two bars above this de- 
sign suggest the three-row type of decoration, as appears in 
the compound design in Fig. 6. 
_ So far we have considered the names and arrangement of 
the simple designs found on moccasins. In practically every 
case the names for these designs are expressions of some of 
the geometric relations between the designs and the objects 
_ giving the names. The same relation exists for the decora- 
_ tive designs on other articles. 


aa re ee 
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In Plate xi occur some typical designs for small pouches 
carried by women and girls. Fig. 1 is a simple pattern of 
squares of alternating dark and light colors, and designated 

as “tripe.” Fig. 2 bears a simple pointed désign symmetri- 
sliy arranged on the decorated field. Designs of this kind 
are given different names, as ‘‘ pointed,” ‘‘arrow-point,” etc. 
As we shall see later, they are also considered forms of leaf 


patterns. The two pointed designs at the base of Fig. 3 are ‘ 
of the same type. The three upright figures are saidto repre- 


rae 


sent the whirlwind. The cause of the whirlwind is said to 


emanate from the power of a moth, the chrysalis of which is — 


represented in the conventional design. The pointed designs 
on Fig. 4 represent feathers. Fig. 5 presents a number of the 
design elements combined in a typical manner, and introduces 


a new element in the form of a trident, to be discussed later. - 


Pockets in which strike-a-lights are carried are represented 
in Plate xt1. Here we find the complex designs often seen 
on such articles. The diamond-shaped centre of the design 
in Fig. 1 is given the name “‘kehu’ke,’’ which is used to desig- 
nate arrow-points of a diamond shape; but the design is 
spoken of as a mere form, so that ‘‘diamond’’ seems a good 
translation of the idea. The triangular projections at the 
sides are considered to be leaf designs, though sometimes 
spoken of as points. The forked design above and below the 
diamond is said to be the fork of a tree, the spreading of two 
leaves from a twig, or the form of a single leaf. A similar 


pocket (Plate xii, Fig. 2) presents a design element of a 


trident form. This is called the ‘‘full-of-points’’ design. 
The design on Fig. 3 presents the general aspect of a cross, 
but is made up of tent patterns, the small rectangles being 
again the bag or box pattern. Fig. 4 presents the same ele- 
ments as described above, and needs no further mention. 


In decorative work the cross designs are spoken of as the 


“crossing of lines;’’ but if the ends of the lines are tipped, 


as in arrow designs, the figure becomes simply the “ecrossed- 


arrows,” or arrow pattern. 
A summary of the principal design elements is given in 


Fig. 71, p. 227. 
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It is evident, from the types of beaded designs so far pre- 
sented, that the more complex figures are compositions built 
up from the design elements according to conventional modes. 


ae 


The Indian women are aware of this themselves, and speak 
fag technically of producing a complex decoration from the 

‘conventional elements at hand. Compositions of purely 
decorative motives are well illustrated by a series of pipe- 
and-tobacco bags. All things considered, these bags are the 
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culmination of Dakota decorative design. They are used solely 
by men, but made by women, and both regard them as works 
of art. Their practical value is ml. For ordinary use the 
men carry plain pouches of the same general form, reserving 
the highly decorated ones for formal social functions and 
ceremonies. For these reasons a series of types in decorated 


pouches is presented as an illustration of the mode of hs.” 


composition. 


The design elements entering into these composite ‘ssaete 


have been mentioned in the preceding pages, so they may 
pass without comment. It is obvious that certain combina- 
tions of elements will become as fixed and definite as the ele- 
ments themselves, to the end that certain complex designs 
will be used over and over with such small variations as may 
be necessary in adjusting the whole to the space to be deco- 
rated. The general forms of the designs on the specimens 
shown in Plates xL11 and xLill are very common indeed. 


However, there seem to be no special names for these com- 


binations. The general type illustrated by Figs. 2 and 3 of 
Plate xii is a design of very frequent occurrence. Fig. 3, 


Plate xii, bears a complex tent design in which one tent 3 


is deftly enclosed within another by reversing it over the 
door. Fig. 2, Plate xiii, deserves special mention. Designs 
of this type are usually less pleasing to the eye than those of 


simpler composition. There is always a suggestion of con- 
fusion of eye-movements when looking at them. The deus ie 
of this type are spoken of as ‘“‘looking-glass”’ patterns, or “‘re- _ ie F 
flected’’ patterns. No one seemed able to give a rational pe 
explanation as to the applicability of this term, but it is pos- — 


sible that the effect of such a combination of lines and areas 
upon the observer was noted by the Indian and expressed in 
the terms given above. The experience is certainly some- 
what analogous to the flashing of a mirror in the face. 

An interesting type is seen in Fig. 1, Plate x11, in which 


the general form of the designs on Figs, 2 and 3, Plate xLu, 


is used in combination with other design elements. The ad- 
dition of the “‘many-points’’ design often gives the wholea 
new name, “‘the shooting of arrows from between the hills.” 
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So far we have considered the designs used in bead and 
quill work in their objective aspect. The motive with the 
Indian worker is taken as entirely decorative, 7. e., the de- 
signs are wrought to please the eye. While these decorations 
are compositions of elements in themselves conventionalized 
realistic forms, they are as wholes rarely considered other than 
nameless designs in conformity to esthetic motives. Such a 
relation between designs and motives may be regarded as 
abstract decoration, or artistic endeavor in which the esthetic 
aspect as such is the supreme motive. This is pure decorative 
art. The foregoing is sufficient proof of the existence of a 
school of such art among the Dakota. The ideals of this art 
seem to be the use of conventional elements in compositions of 
conventional types. Another peculiarity of this art is, that, 
in so far as its production goes, it is the work of woman. 
While the decorative motive seems simple and fundamental, 
and hence sufficient for the basis of pure decorative art, there 
are other phases of Dakota decorative art that suggest a much 


broader and more complex origin of the school of art just de- 


scribed. We find many decorated objects with designs that 
have motives other than decorative or in which a decorative 
motive has displaced a symbolic motive. 


CONVENTIONAL DECORATIONS WITH SYMBOLIC 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the matter of decoration we find convention prescribing 
particular designs for certain objects. This is well illustrated 
by the conventional ornamentation of the buckskin dresses 


aed worn by women and girls. These are all of the same type, as 


may be seen in Plates xLiv and xLv. 
These garments are quite simple in cut. A dress for a 
small girl can be cut from a single piece, folded along the 


shoulder line, a hole cut for the head to slip through, and 
_ completed by sewing up the sides of the skirt. The oblong 


area across the shoulders, breast, and back is beaded with de- 
Signs onablue ground. The women speak of this technically 
as the “blue breast beading.” Taking up the specimens in 
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detail, we find simple designs of the same types as described 
above, but forming a composition essentially symbolic, The 
U-shaped figure on the breast of Fig. 1, Plate xuiv, repre- . 
sents the breast of the turtle, and the wing-like extensions to 
the same represent the sides of the shell. The large beaded 
area represents a lake or body of: water in which we see the 
reflection of the sky. The designs within this area tradition- 
ally represent the reflections of objects in the sky or on the 
shore. In this specimen the stars are represented by the 
five-pointed star design; clouds, by the triangular designs 
and their appendages. The cross was put in for its decorative 
value alone. The small beaded areas to which the strings 
are tied represent the knots of the string. The beaded border 
is a repetition of the border to the large beaded area, and 
represents the shore of the lake. 

It is said that conventionally the U-shaped design on the 
dress represents the turtle; the beaded area, the water; and 
the designs on the latter, reflections in the water both of the 
seen and unseen world. But when a woman beads a dress, 
she is concerned primarily with the esthetic effect, and works 
such designs into the beaded area as her taste may dictate. 
She knows the traditional significance of these forms, but 
gives this no consideration. If asked about the names and 
import of her designs, she explains that she uses the various 
patterns on the beaded area “‘to please her eye,”’ but that they 
are, according to the testimony of her ancestors, reflections 
in the water. Thus her composition is not consistent in its 
symbolic phase, since she may have the ‘crossing of trails’’ 
or the simple trail pattern represented as a reflection in the 
bosom of a lake. In discussing designs of this character, 
Indian women often say these are reflections in the water; 
but if questioned as to the designs taken singly, they de- 
clare that they have no symbolic significance whatever, but 
that they are merely decorative. In this there is only an ap- 
parent contradiction, yet it illustrates the resultant of two 
tendencies in Indian art, — the decorative and the symbolic. 

No information is available as to specimens Fig. 2, Plate 
xLiv, and Plate xLv; but the writer saw many similar designs, 
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and was informed that they had the same significance as in 
the previous specimens. 

The design of the turtle is often placed on baby-carriers or, 
cradles. A specimen of the old type of beaded cradle is ex- 


Fig. 72. Fig. 73- 
Figs. 72 (9§%z), 73 (s8fs). Designs from Cradles. 


hibited in the Museum. The sides are decorated with the box 


‘and step patterns, according to the ,maker’s statement, but 


the design at the head is the symbol of the turtle (Fig. 72). 
On other specimens the same type of design appears on the 
sides of cradles as well as at their heads. 

The design in Fig. 73 is from a cradle of recent make, and 
it also represents the turtle. 

A design of the form of Fig. 74, often found on women’s 
leggings, represents 
the turtle, and will 
be seen to resemble 
the preceding cradle 
designs. © 

An elaborate de- Fig. 74 (x88). Design on a Woman’s Legging. 
sign from a small 
rawhide bag (Fig. 75), taken as a whole, represents the breast 
of a turtle. 

Navel amulets and charms are often made in the forms of 
turtles, as in Fig. 76 and in Plate xiiv, Fig. 2. It should be 
borne in mind that all of the geometrical designs are said to 
represent the breast or under side of the turtle’s shell. 

The symbolic basis for the representation of the turtle in 
this connection is found in the belief that the turtle has 
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Fig. 75 (9825). Rawhide Bag. Width, 33 cm. : 


power over the functional diseases peculiar to women, and 
likewise conception, birth, and the period of inne The 
eating of the living heart of the tur- 
tle is regarded asa positive cure for 
menstrual disorders and barrenness. 

Another type of decoration that 
seems to have a symbolic basis is 
that of the red lines or stripes found 
on articles used and worn by women. 
This type of decoration is almost 
universal for saddle-bags, as illus- 
trated by Fig. 77. It is also used 
on saddle-cloths of young women 
(Fig. 78). In the puberty cere- 
monies for girls the red line is 
the symbol of the life span, or rather 
that portion of a woman’s life in 
which children may be born. In the 
figurative language of the Dakota, 
it represents ‘‘the trail on which 
woman travels.”” Now, as in case Bo. Med thy), Neve. Ane 
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of the designs of the turtle, we find these red lines forming 
the decorations for various objects. It was said that in 
former times these lines were often placed on the cradles of the 


Fig. 78 (5§%5). Red-Line Decoration on a Saddle-Blanket, Length, 68 cm. 


first -born, regardless of the sex of the infant, and that in 
course of time this became one of the conventional types 
of cradle decoration (Fig. 79), in which the symbolic value 
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of the design was all but lost; but in the use of this design 
on objects made for girls and young women the one 
motive is usually predominant. 

Fig. 80 represents the moccasin of a girl; Fig. 81, the robe 
of a girl; and Fig. 82, a small parfleche on which the lines 
are painted within theJoval areas. The puberty ceremony in 
which these line symbols play an important part is a formal 
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Fig. 79 (3$%). Red-Line Decoration on a Fig. 80 (fs). Red-Line Decora- 
Cradle, Length, 64 cm. tion on a Moccasin. 

recognition of the sexual maturity of the girl and an elaborate 
prayer for the proper function of her new physiological ac- 
tivities. Once through this formal ceremony, the girl adopts 
the decorations of a woman. She often paints the red lines 
on her face as a public statement of the fact that she has 
reached sexual maturity and taken the necessary steps 
recognizing the religious aspect of the case. The lines are 
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Fig. 81 (2§$5)- Red-Line Decoration on a Small Robe. (Collected by R. Cronau.) 


Fig. 82 (s$%s). Design on a Small Parfleche. 
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also the symbols of the so-called ‘‘Four-Pipe Dance,” in 
‘which honor is shown to favorite children. 

Before the adoption of white men’s clothing, the buffalo- 
robes of the Dakota were painted with conventional designs. 
The robes of women were decorated in the general style of 
Fig. 83. In such designs the lines again appear on the upper 
half of the robe, and are recognized as of the same significance 


‘Fig. 83 (3895). Design on a Buffalo Robe, 


as stated above. The rectangular figure is subject to eras 
variation of detail, but its relative position is always the same. 
The belief of the Dakota is, that this once had a symbolic 
value, but that it has now passed into the conventional and 
its significance lost. “The robes of men are of the type illus- 
trated by Plate xtv1, the design as a whole being spoken of 


as the ‘black war-bonnet.” It goes without saying that the 


Dakota possessed symbolic robes; but these are still recog- 
nized as such, and have not become conventionalized. 


Buiietin A. M. N. H. Vor. XVIII, Prate XLVI. 
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‘There is another type of decorative design compositions in 
which the symbolic aspect is remote but positive. The women 
say that they sometimes dream out complex designs. In 

_ these dreams the design usually ap- 
pears on a rock or the face of a cliff, 
though dreaming of an entire piece 
of work in its finished state is not 
rare. Such experiences are regarded 
as the work of the feminine culture- 
heroine, who seems to have been one 
of twin sisters. Often these twins are 
spoken of as two women tied or fas- 
tened together. Aside from their other 
mystical functions, they are supposed 
to have originated the art we are dis- 
cussing by instructions given a Da- 
kota woman through dreams. It is 
believed that this woman dreamed in 
this way many of the designs now in 
vogue. Since her death it has been 
common for twin sisters to dream 
similar designs. Such designs are al- 
ways regarded as the work of the one 
culture heroine herself. But women pio® *‘s#fr)- Design on a Pipe 
other than twins sometimes dream 
out designs, which are also believed to emanate from the same 
sacred source. Such designs are copied by other women, and 
thus become a part of the art common to all. I have seen a 
few dream designs of recent origin, and find them in no way 
_ different from other designs, as in Fig. 84. 
Now, it seems that a dream design is, after all, not so much 
____ @ distinct type of design as an illustration of the manner in 
__ which Dakota philosophy accounts for the origin of the present 
_ styles of decorative art. It is sufficient evidence that these 
___ traditional “holy women”’ are still an active force in the de- 
velopment of art; and this, in connection with the other tra- 
ditions of their power and the unreal aspects of art, tends to 
give every design a vague symbolic background. 


¥ 
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For the sake of completeness, a few symbolic designs will 
be considered here. The symbol of the medicine-hoop, which 
is in itself the symbol of the great Mystery, is usually a circle 

"and its centre. 

This symbol. is 
too sacred to use 
for mere decora- 
tion; and when- 
ever it is em- 
ployed, the 
motive is other 
than that of dec- 
oration. Another 
symbolic design 
is that of the 
spider-web. Its 
usual form is 
shown on the 
robe of a child 
(Fig. 85). This 
robe was made 
by a medicine- 
woman as a sym- 
bol of the power 
she invoked for 
the future good 
of the wearer. A 
Fig. 85 (s88s). . Spider-Web Design on a Child’s Robe. full presentation 

of the significance 

of this symbol can be given only in connection with a discus- 
sion of Dakota religion, into which we cannot enter here. The 
Thunder, the Four Winds, the Earth, and the Sky are often 
represented in this symbol, the former being its primary 
association. The four corners of the design on this specimen 
represent the four corners of the heavens and the earth, and 
the homes of the Four Winds. The projections from the 
corners represent the visible aspect of the Thunder, 7. ¢., 
lightning. The border of the robe represents the lightning 
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as a symbol of the supernatural power behind the symbolic 
ideas expressed. 

The same four-pointed design without appendages is often 
used as a symbol of the sky or heavens, also as a star symbol. 
In the religious ideas from which this symbol emanates, the 
Spider, the Web, the Sky, the Star, the Winds, the Thunder, 
and the Earth are closely associated, and may be said to form 
a composite type of power, or of the Wakan.* I have never 
seen this design used purely as decoration, and in but one 
case concerning which there can be any doubt as to its abso- 
lute symbolic value. In this case it was in quill-work upon a 
bag. The owner of this bag said that while she knew this to 
be a very sacred emblem, she placed it there as a matter of 
propriety, because the bag was intended as the temporary 
receptacle for some mementoes from the funeral rites of a 
favorite child. The relation between the decorative and the 
symbolic motive, in this case, may be left to the judgment of 
the reader. 

In ceremonial and religious designs colors often have a 
symbolic value. Usually red represents the sunset or the 
thunder; yellow, the dawn, clouds, or earth; blue, the sky, 
clouds, night, or day; black, the night; green, the summer. 

The lightning is sometimes green to represent the summer- 
time, and sometimes blue to represent its deadly effects, but 
usually its color is incidental. 

EXAMPLES OF THE IDEAS ASSOCIATED WITH DEsIGNs. 

In the first part of this paper the general analysis of Dakota 
art was presented, with such illustrative material as seemed 
necessary to the end inview. The present section takes up 
the description of typical specimens in which there are at 
least some evidences of symbolism, From what precedes, it 
is obvious that greater diversity exists in the symbolic aspects 
of the designs than in the designs themselves; and that while 
sufficient examples of the latter have been given to form an 
idea of their general type, more material is needed for the 

* This should not be confounded with another design in the form of a a square with 
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exposition of the general symbolic type, or the type of thought 
that prevails among the Dakota in respect to symbolic art. 

‘In addition to the pipe-and-tobacco bag designs illustrated 
in the preceding section, a number were collected rode 
designs with symbolic values. | 

The large design on the specimen shown on Plate XLVI, 
Fig. 1, represents feathers with tips. The four horseshoe- 
shaped figures in quill-work represent horse-tracks. The 
other designs have their usual pattern-names. 

Fig. 2 represents the buffalo. The bar in quill-work is the 
tail. The divisions of the beaded design are respectively the 
head, hump, and hind quarters. The other designs are merely 
decorative. 

On the specimen Fig. 3 the diamond area within the central 
rectangle represents a butte; and the rectangle, the grass 
around it. The appendages to the mectangle are again trees 
or a “‘forked tree.” 

The centre of the design seen in Fig. 4 represents a hill, and 
the four appendages represent trees around the hill. 

The crosses on Fig. 1, Plate xLviti, represent the four direc- 
tions, and the horse- ik designs represent horses stole from 
the enemy. 

The design in Fig. 2 represents a flat between hills; the line- 

like extensions from the central area are channels’ worked out 
by the water when it rains. The different colors in the hill 
designs represent the colored earths in a cut-bank. The tri- 
dents represent arrows being shot from between the hills. 
_ Fig. 3 is quite symbolic. The owner offered a pipe to the 
Thunder, and prayed that he might capture horses in the next 
raid: hence the horses and the pipes in the design. The 
horses were taken, according to the account, and the hand 
represents the hand that took them. The stars are a matter 
of propriety, since raids for stealing the horses of the enemy 
are made in the night. .The design on the quill-work repre- 
sents the lightning or power. 

Beaded knife-cases are sometimes worn by women and 
girls, but are usually gift objects or tokens. The knife-case 
in daily use is of leather, plain or studded with brass nails, — 
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_ The design on Fig. 1, Plate xxix, is typical. The knife is 
represented in proper position. The blade is quite realistic, 
but the handle is fanciful, . The design employed in represent- 
ing the handle is repeated in the border figures. -The three 
cords at the end are beaded together for a part of their length. 

In Fig. 2 we see again the blade and handle of the knife. 
The handle design is made up of the cross and another geo- 
metrical figure. The blade of the knife is in blue interspersed 
with simple designs in white. The interpretation of the 
handle design was, that it represented the body of an enemy 
among flying arrows. The red rectangles down the side in- 
dicate wounds made with the knife. 

Fig. 3 is quite simple. The blue zigzag line represents the 
lightning. The central green area is said to be the blade of 
the knife. 

In Fig. 4 the handle is made up of cross and tent designs. 
These are also repeated on the other parts of the specimen. 

The design Fig. 5 is quite interesting in that it differs 
_ slightly from the general style of decoration in knife-cases, 
but unfortunately there is no information as to whether it is 
entirely decorative or symbolic. 

The design Fig. 6 is evidently a mixture of modes: The 

figure at the top is said to be the spider. The part below 
represents a battle. The blue area is a village at night, the 
small triangles representing tents. Around the sides are 
figures of tents, and red squares or symbols for wounds. 
_ Rectangular bags of various sizes are made and used by 
women as receptacles for the many objects necessary to daily 
routine. These are seldom entirely plain. Where they are 
not especially decorated, a little bead-work on the flap and 
down the ends is common. 

Fig. 86 is an old bag of undressed skin with a beaded top. 
In the beaded figure the zigzag line represents tents in the 
camp, while the horizontal line through the middle of the 
figure represents a river, and the short diagonal lines its 
branches. 

Paint for the face and body is kept in bags of the general 
type shown in Plate t. In many cases the designs’on these 
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are purely decorative, but occasionally a specimen is found 
with symbolic decorations. For example, the rectangles on 
Fig. 2 were said to represent boxes. The bands on Fig. 4 are 
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Fig. 86 (3887). Bag of Undressed Skin, Width, 23 cm. 


colored: the light blue representing the sky; the dark blue, 
the night; the red and yellow, the winds. 

Armlets of porcupine-quill work are worn, after the style 
of the illustration Plate L, Fig. 5. Three or four long slender 
cords ornamented with feathers are the most conspicuous 
part of these pieces. The general color is always red, repre- 
senting blood. The appendages in particular represent flow- 
ing blood. The band about the arm often bears simple 
ornamental designs. 

This use of cord-like appendages to represent blood or 
bleeding is almost universal among the Dakota. I saw a bag 
made of the skin of a calf’s head from the nose of which hung 
four quill-worked cords. The maker, who was a Yankton, 
informed me that these cords represented the blood that flows 
from the nostrils of a calf that has been killed. The red ap- 
pendages to pipe-bags are usually blood symbols. 

Beaded leggings are worn by young girls and unmarried 
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women. The designs on these are usually complex, the broad 
expanse of uniformly curved surface affording exceptional 
_ opportunity for elaborate detail of design. While the designs 
themselves are of the same general character, they show great 
variation in detail, and none of them approach the rigid con- 
ventional character of the designs on dresses. The surface 
of the legging is always broken up into two areas, — a narrow 
oblong area extending up and down the side of the leg; and 
a larger area extending around from the front to the back of 
the leg. The design on the larger area is duplicated, so that 
the same figure appears on the front of the leg as on the rear. 
Between these figures, on the inner side of the leg, is usually 
a longitudinal stripe of some sort. There is also a stripe or 
border around the bottom of the legging. 

The two sides of a woman’s legging are illustrated in Figs: 
t and 2, Plate 11. The diamond-shaped centre of the large 
figure is made up of red, green, blue, and yellow triangles, and 
is said to represent the breast of a turtle. The green lines 
forming the cross represent the four directions. The large 
blue areas interspersed with small white rectangles are the 
forks of trees being struck by hail-stones. The long stripe 
with numerous symmetrical projections was said to be purely 
ornamental. The border, or side figure, is again the forks of 
trees and the four directions. Around the bottom is a plain 
stripe, below which are several pairs of small colored rec- 
tangles. . 

The specimen shown in Fig. 3 has very little interest aside 
from the decorative. The designs have the regulation pattern- 
names. The triangular projections are said to be arrow-points, 
and the long line with cross-marks is the dragon-fly design. 

Fig. 4, according to the statements of old people, is typical 
of former styles in leggings. The designs are decorative, but 
the tin rattles represent arrow-points. This is a. child’s 
legging, and its entire length is shown in the figure. 

The large design in Fig. 5 represents a battle. The dia- 
mond-shaped centre is here the body of a man. The large 
triangles are the tents of the village in which the battle took 
place. The pronged figures represent wounds and blood; 
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the straight lines supporting. them, the flight of arrows. The 
crossed lines are said to represent arrows or lances. It is 
worth while to note that the general style of this design is the 
same as in specimen Fig. 1 of-this: plate; but the ideas repre- 
sented are entirely unrelated. 

Some types of moccasin decoration are presented in Plate 
Lil. 

In Fig. 1, the design on the instep represents the head and 
neck of a person. The detail of the circular part of the de- 
sign represents the paint on the face. The feather design 
represents two tipped eagle-feathers worn on the head. 

On the specimen shown in-Fig. 2 the large areas are green 
in color, and represent grass-covered earth. The border 
bands are in white and blue; and represent roads. The rec- 
tangles represent rocks near the roads; and the triangles, 
patches of red earth near the road. . 

The triangular designs on Fig. 3 represent mountains; and 
the bar resting on the apex, a road or trail. The small 
squares at the ‘side of the foot represent tracks made by 
people walking. The background of the designs is beaded in 
blue to represent the sky. These moccasins were collected 
from the Assiniboine by Dr. Kroeber. While these people 
are not considered a part of the Dakota, they are apparently 
a recent offshoot of the main body. In many respects their 
ideas of art are similar to those of the Dakota, but some 
differences appear in the kinds of ideas associated with the 
designs. However, these are not so great as to obscure the 
similarities. 

Among all the tribes of the Plains the parfleche and the 
rawhide bag have a style of decoration peculiar to them- 
selves. The designs are always painted, and are never 
pictographic. In construction the parfleche is extremely 
simple, being nothing more than a sheet of hide folded up 
into a package after the usual manner of the powders pre- 
pared by a physician. The ends that have been turned 
over, and in some cases also narrow strips along the edges, 
become the fields for decoration. The chief use of the par- 
fleche is as a receptacle for pemmican and other dried foods 
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Fig. 87 (z$$r). Design ona Parfleche. (Collected by J. R. Walker.) 


Fig. 88 (s§%,). Design on a Parfieche. 
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prepared for winter use, and the number of these stacked up 
in the lodge was the chief certificate of the industry of the 
family, or especially of the 
Se ibn, SEARS women. Naturally the painting 
- / |B ofthe parfleche adds to the force 
of this exhibit. There is, how- 
ever, a Saying among the Dakota | 
women, that the designs on the 
outside insure the preservavieae : 
of the contents. According to 
tradition, the first parfleches — 
were not painted, but the hair 
of the buffalo was carefully re- 
moved so as not to mar the pig- 
mented layer of the skin. The 
color of this layer is a dark 
brown. The designs were then 
produced by scraping away por- 
Fig. 89 (4$$x). Design on a Parfleche. tions of this layer, giving effects 
(Collected by J. R. Walker.) in light and shade. The Field 
Columbian Museum owns a few parfleches from the Columbia 
River region that are or- 
namented in this way. 
The American Museum 
of Natural History has 
among its collections the 
mummy of a Chinook 
Indian, the outer wrap- 
ping of which is a buffa- 
lo-skin ornamented with 
designs produced by the 
removal of a portion of 
the surface of the skin, 
It is interesting to note 
that the usual method of 
ornamenting a parfleche 
or a robe was to takea 
piece of bone with a 
smooth point, heat it over the fire, and, applying it tothe - 
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Fig. 90 ($$5). Design on a Parfleche. 
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surface with pressure, trace out the designs. This left an in- 
dented smooth line, lighter in color than the surrounding sur- 
face. These tracings may usually be seen on an examination of 
the robes of the Sioux and Blackfeet, the painting with pig- 
ments following their outer edges. The robe of the mummy 
is peculiar in that the tracings are the primary elements of the 
design. The old parfleche decorations of the Dakota, accord- 
ing to tradition, were first traced out with the heated bone, 
giving them bold outlines independent of the color effects pro- 
duced by scraping away portions of the intervening surfaces. 

However this may be, the painted designs are evidently old 
enough to have become highly conventionalized. The typical 
parfleche design of the Teton is illustrated in Fig. 87. The 


a 


Fig. ot (a$8s). 
Design on a Parfleche. Fig. 92 ($81). Design on a Bag. 


chief element is the diamond enclosing two parallel bars. 
This figure is generally known as the parfleche design. The 
type of design here is comparable to that of Fig. 75, p. 242, 
in which the whole design symbolizes the breast of the turtle. 

The specimen illustrated in Fig. 88 is similar. The central 
figure on this specimen represents the turtle. The toothed 
figure represents a rake or toothed hide-scraper. The trian- 
gular figures are tents. The backgrounds are in red and 
blue, and represent clouds of the respective colors. The red 
disks represent hail-stones. 

Fig. 89 is an unusual type, and may represent external in- 
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fluence in the arrangement of the central design. Figs. 90 and 
gi are illustrations of the variations in ordinary parfleche 
decorations, and show the persistence of the general type. No 
particular symbolic significance was attached to these designs. 
Fig. 92 is a small rectangular bag of rawhide, with painted 
designs on the back and front.. The edge of the bag is faced 
with a single row of beads. The design on the back is simple, 
and is said to represent 
tents in the four direc- 
tions. On the front of 
the bag is a border of 
tent figures in green on 
a background of yellow, 
the latter representing 
the earth. The blue bor- 
der enclosing the central 
design represents the 
Fig. 93 (389). Design on a Rawhide Bag. sky. The large design 
in the centre is said to represent the turtle. 
- Figs. 93 and 94 represent the decorations on the two sides 
of a very old bag. The edge of the bag is beaded with a blue 
border bearing a simple figure in red. This was said to be 
ornamental and without meaning. The face of this bag 
(Fig. 93) is painted in red and yellow. The only information 
obtainable was that the whole complex was a dream design; 
that in a dream the maker saw a bag painted in the same way. 
The back of this bag >—— 7 aan | 
(Fig: 94) does not |/®&} ff. 4 | 
represent adream 
experience. The 
crosses signify the 
four directions, the 
curved lines repre- 
sent. rainbows, while 
the diagonal lines 
simply divide the 
space to be decorated. Fig. 94. Design on Back of Bag shown ed Fig. 93. 
This side is merely decorative in motive, while the former is 
symbolic in that it represents a dream. 
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In conclusion it should not be forgotten that a great many 
designs are made without any association of ideas other than 
the design-names. Of the previous examples, it is probable 
that many designs are said to represent certain objects in 
deference to the naming instinct alone. It is also probable 
that in some cases the informants had not thought of the 
significance of their work until drawn into a conversation on 
the subject; but, in that event, they are likely to fall back 
upon known associations, and so reflect the type of the tribe. 

In the foregoing, care has been taken to present the cases 
concerning which there is the least reason to doubt the in- 
tegrity of the artist as to the motive at the time of production. 
Thus they may be taken as representative. No. effort has 
been made to classify the examples according to the preceding 


- sections of the paper, for their relations are obvious. In many 


cases the information at hand is not sufficient to treat the 
designs expressing a group of ideas in as full amanner as was 
done before (pp. 239 et seq.): but it is evident that the same 
principle holds for other designs; viz., that their interpre- 
tations fall under certain concepts, and that such concepts 
are few in number. Incase of knife-scabbards the idea of the 
knife is the prevailing motive in the decoration. In case of 
the parfleche we have a narrow range in design, the general 
concept of which has been lost, though there are some associa- 
tions between this and the turtle concept. The most evident 
aspect of the case, however, is the use of the same design 
elements and even the same complex designs in association 
with the different groups of ideas. 


MILITARY SYMBOLISM. 


Under this head are discussed those decorations that are 
primarily military in motive. No pretence of completeness 
is made, since the object in view is the presentation of a type 
of interpretation distinctly peculiar to warriors, or a phase of 
Indian art that is masculine as opposed to the work of women. 

The scalp shirt of the men is now highly prized for its decora- 
tive value, and has become a conventionalized garment similar 
to the dress of women. The justification of its consideration 
here is its well-known military origin. According to the 
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testimony of the older men, the original scalp shirt was a 
part of the regalia of societies organized and maintained as 
soldier bands. Each society owned from one to four such 
shirts, which were worn by recognized leaders. At that time 
no oné was permitted to wear such a shirt on his own account, 
and no one was delegated to wear one except he possessed the 
prescribed qualifications agreed to by the society concerned. 
When the days of fighting began to wane, the societies disin- 
tegrated, and the coveted scalp shirt gradually assumed the 
role of conventional attire. With this conventionalization 
came the name ‘“‘scalp shirt,’’ since the societies often placed 
small braids of hair upon these shirts as trophies of victory. 

A fine specimen of the older type of this shirt is represented 
in Fig. 95. Plate Lit1 represents a specimen of the present 
type. It bears numerous locks of human hair as scalp sym- ~ 
bols. The upper half of the body of the garment is painted 
blue to represent the sky, the lower half yellow to represent the 
earth. The appendage at the collar represents the sun. 

All such shirts worn at the present time bear the beaded 
bands over the shoulders and on the sleeves, fringed with 
scalp-locks. Usually an image of the moon or of a star is 
placed within the blue area. Occasionally the thunder-bird 
is painted on the front, back, or on both. The status of the 
designs on these shirts as regards their decorative and sym- 
bolic value is analogous to that of the decoration on women’s 
dresses. | 

Forty, thirty, and even twenty-five years ago the Dakota 
went on the war-path. In 1891 many of them saw actual 
service against the United States soldiers. Thus, many men 
living at the present time have deeds to recount, and receive 
social recognition in consequence. The former custom of 
wearing or displaying pictographic and symbolic representa- 
tions of such deeds still survives. Moccasin decorations are 
often of thistype. For example, a man who has been wounded 
in the left foot will often paint part or all of the left moccasin 
red. In addition to such simple moccasin heraldry, we find 
examples of geometric designs used as symbols of deeds. 
Plate Liv illustrates this. 
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Fig. 1 of this plate shows a moccasin adorned with the figure 
of a shield worked in porcupine. The rays represent the 
feathers usually hung to the shield. The bar figure above 
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_ Fig. 95 (sx). Scalp Shirt. (Collected by Col. Swords in 1838.) 


the shield is said to have some magic power. The surface of 
the moccasin is painted green, and implies that the wearer 
went on the war-path in summer, bearing a shield similar 
to the design. 

On the moccasin represented in Fig. 2 we have the tripe 
design, but here the squares are said to be counters for horses 
captured from the enemy. Some of the squares are yellow, 

_ which implies that some horses of that color were captured. 
_ In the yellow squares are small spots of red, signifying that 
some of the horses were wounded by the pursuing owners. On 
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the border are small rectangles in groups of three, one red 
between two green, indicating the wounding of the wearer’s 
horse. 

In Fig. 3 the large area is red to represent blood, and the 
triangular figure within it indicates an arrow-point. The tri- 
angular figures around the sides represent hills; and the small 
spots in them, the places where bullets strike the hills. The 


Fig. 96. Fig. 97. Fig. 98. 
Figs. 96 (2883 B), 97 (2822 A), 98 (2822 B). Moccasin Designs. 


small rectangles represent men looking out from between the 
hills. 

The design on another moccasin is shown in Fig. 96. 
The white beaded bands represent the war-path in winter. 
The triangular figures represent tents. The small red square 
on the band across the instep implies that the wearer was 
wounded while on the war-path. On the heel of this specimen 
are two blue squares with a red one between-them, implying 
the killing of an enemy when the wound was received. The 
whole design is to herald the fact that the wearer went on the 
war-path in winter, killed an enemy, and received a wound. 

The design represented in Fig. 97 represents a battle. The 
background of the design is in blue to represent night. The 
connected triangles are rows of tents, —a village at night. 
The white border about the village represents snow. The 
triangular figures on the sides are tents. The small blue 
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rectangles indicate that enemies were killed. The whole 
idea is that the maker participated in a successful night 
attack on a village. 

In Fig. 98 the green areas indicate a victory or the death of 
enemies. The hour-glass figures represent a struggle for the 
possession of a wounded man, the two triangular parts repre- 
sent the opposing parties, and the red cross-bar the wounded 
man on the ground. Around the sides of the moccasin we 
find figures said to be the same symbol. By structure they 
seem to be combinations of parts of this symbol and the tent 
design. This is a form of what is known as the “rescue”’ sym- 
bol, to be discussed later. A red tassel on the tongue of the 
specimen implies that the wearer was wounded in a fight 
while on foot. 

An important point to bear in aad is that the mode of such 
military symbolism follows a certain sequence common to 
the tribe, and that any one acquainted with the mode can 
read the designs with fair accuracy. It is also obvious that 
this mode can be applied to the compositions employed in 
the pure decorative art of the women. 

Another article of dress often bearing military symbols is 
the pipe-and-tobacco bag. Although types of this article 
have been presented in the preceding pages, a brief descrip- 
tion is necessary in this connection. Figs. 99 and roo give us 
sketches of both sides of a typical specimen. To the bottom 
of the specimen is fixed a double fringe, the upper part 
quite rigid, made of strips of rawhide bound or wrapped with 
porcupine-quills; the lower part, not shown in the figure, 
merely a fringe of soft buckskin. The upper or quill part of 
the fringe is said to represent flowing blood; the lower or 
string part is called “‘the rope,” meaning a lariat. According 
to the beliefs of the old men, ‘‘the rope’’ was suggested by 
the old custom of carrying the lariat and the pipe-bag in the 
same hand or of hanging them to the saddle. Naturally 
the pipe-bag was always placed in front of the lariat, but the 
latter often extended below the bag. However this may be, 
the two objects are associated in the minds of the Indians. 
The rectangles on the quill-worked fringe are found on most 
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pipe-bags. In this specimen they are said to refer to the 
deeds of the owner. The red of the fringe signifies that he 
was wounded; the purple, that he killed an enemy; and the 
white represents the time of year, the snow-time. 
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Fig, 99. Fig. roo. 
Figs. 99, 100 (§%5). Designs on Front and Back of Pipe-and-Tobacco Bag. Length, 72 cm. 
The beaded design Fig. 99 represents a battle-scene. The 
white is snow. The two long green lines are to indicate the 
flight of arrows. The projecting red lines at the end represent 
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the wounds made by the arrows. The arrow-point is repre- 
sented by the triangular figures opposite the projecting lines, 
these being shown again as attached to the point of the arrow 
(a). The large central figure is the body of a man: the 
diamond-shaped portion representing the trunk; and the ap- 
pendages, the head, arms, and legs. The dark-blue color of 
the trunk-figure implies that the man is dead. The small 
white rectangles enclosing a red spot represent the hits or 
wounds that brought the man down. On the upper part of 
the bag the border-figure (c) represents a victory in which the 
owner’s horse, represented by the green diamond-shaped 
figure, was wounded, as shown by the red area within the 
horse symbol; b represents a feather, and implies that the 
owner of the bag was entitled to wear an eagle-feather in his 
hair as a sign that he had killed anenemy. The figures of the 
pipe indicate the owner’s right to carry the official peace-pipe. 
The other side of the bag (Fig. 100) is similar in interpreta- 
tion. The two flags at the top imply that the owner fought 
United States soldiers. The figures on the top border have 
the same meaning as before. The crosses represent the dead, 
— the blue for men, the green for horses. The tent figures 
(a) imply that the owner was tendered a “victory dance”’ by 
the people in commemoration of some deed. The central de- 
sign was not clearly explained, but the idea seemed to be that 
it represented the scene of an important incident in a battle. 
One of the party fell wounded, and a struggle took place for 
his possession. The corner projections represent the “rescue’’ 
symbol, or the rushing-in of the contestants; the crossed 
figure in the centre, the body of the wounded man over whom 
the combatants struggled. The blue part of the rectangular 
figure represents the dead; the red, the wounded and the 
blood. 
Other examples of the same motive are presented in Plate 
ty. The bag shown in Fig. 1 differs from the preceding in 
that red beads are substituted for the quill part of the fringe. 
At the top of the bag on either side we find the feather design. 
The red cords at the sides represent blood. On one side of 
this bag four hands appear, —two red and two blue. The 
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red hands indicate that an enemy was wounded in a clinch 
or bare-handed struggle. The blue hands are symbols of 
the owners having forcibly carried away some of the enemies’ 
women and children. The crosses in the palms of the hands 
and on other parts of the bag were said to ‘be ornamental. The 
triangular border is also ornamental. 

A pipe-bag decorated with quill-work instead of beads is 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. The large design at the top of Fig. 2 
represents a woman, or, more particularly, her dress. It is 
understood that the bearer killed a woman. ‘The red cords 
represent the blood, and the small bells the bullets. The red 
ground in the main design is blood; the green area, grass or 
summer. On the other side of the bag (Fig. 3) isa toctaneeee 
dream design. 

This bag has an interesting use. Formerly at dances a 
man would enter in the trappings of a warrior, bearing a 
pipe-bag, symbolic of his having killed a woman. This always 
excited great mirth, it being understood that the bearer 
pretended to be a great warrior, but was only able to kill one 
of the enemy’s women. The jester usually made a bombastic 
speech, describing the great deed, etc. | Strictly Se 
the bag pertains to the outfit of a clown. 

A good example of the symbolization of a complex evens is 
seen in the decoration of a beaded waistcoat (Plate LvI, 
Fig, 2). The whole design is intended to give a schematic 


representation of a battle, in which the owner participated. 


The background is of white, and informs us as to the time of 
year in which this particular engagement took place. The time 
of the month is indicated by the stage of the moon; and the 
color of the moon, dark blue, informs us that the battle was 
fought at night. The triangular figures are tents, the im- 
plication being that an attack was made upon the camp of 
the enemy. A number of crosses are symmetrically placed 
on the white field. These represent the bodies of the fallen. 
A red cross is to be understood as a wounded warrior; a blue 
cross, as a dead one. The small rectangles of red and blue 


* Wherever a pair of hands is ies cule cit the thumbs extend outward, as they 
would appear to a person looking at t of hisown hands. There is no apparent 
reason for this peculiarity other than mere convention. 
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represent hits that wound and kill respectively. The eagle- 
feather attached to one of the crosses refers to the deeds of the 
owner of the waistcoat: he struck one of the enemy. At the 
horns of the moon are small crosses said to represent stars. 
This is interesting in itself, since the use of the cross for star 
representation seems rare in the symbolism of these people. 
The entire edge of the coat is bordered by a plain red stripe. 

A boy’s waistcoat (Plate Lv1, Fig. 1) is also made the 
object of military decoration, though the motive is almost 
purely decorative in contrast to the other specimen, whose 
motive is the heralding of the deeds of the owner. The inter- 
pretation of this decoration is as follows: the tents bearing 
the flags indicate camps of United States soldiers. The small 
projections on the tents are the signal-flags used by the sol- 
diers. The border around the edge of the garment bears 
half of the cross figure found on the larger waistcoat. Around 
the bottom is an ornamental border in red and green. It was 
explained that the mounted men represent two expeditions 
against United States soldiers, but that they were uneventful, 
as is implied by the absence of victory or spoils symbols. 
The figure of the cross was said to have no meaning on this 
piece. This waistcoat was worn by a small et and claimed 
to reflect the deeds of the family. 

The cross as a military symbol is a design of special interest. 
Its original form, according to the Indian, is that on specimen 
Figs. 101,102. This specimen is nothing more than acoat of 
muslin, on which the most important deeds of the owner are 
represented by painted pictographs and symbols, the work of 
his own hand. The X-shaped design heralds the fact that 
the artist saved the life of a friend, and is the rescue symbol 
. met with in the preceding designs. Indian warfare was a 
kind of game, in which the taking of a scalp or the counting 
of a coup was ascore. When a man fell or was disabled, the 
enemy rushed upon him to gain a point, while his friends came 
to his support. A friend who would rush in and bring out a 
_ comrade really performed a great service at great personal 
tisk. This man rendered such service on three occasions, — 
once for each symbol painted on the garment. Around the 
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bottom of the coat, serving as a border, are ten human figures. 
These represent Crow Indians, the enemies encountered by 
the wearer. Four of them bear wounds inflicted by him; 
and five carry lances, emblems of rank or merit. Above the 
figures of the Crow are fourteen horse-tracks, the total num- 
ber of horses stolen during the life of the wearer. On the 


Fig. ror (g§$s). Back of Decorated Coat. 


back of the coat are two bows crossed, referring to the occur- 
rence of a hand-to-hand encounter in which the combatants 
clubbed each other with their bows. Two wound-marks 
are painted on the left sleeve and two on the body of the 
coat, to indicate the number and place of the injuries sus- 
tained by the owner. The hands on the front indicate that 
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an enemy once struck the spot with his bare hand as he passed 
in acharge. This specimen is typical of its class. But to 
return to the rescue symbol. The belief of the Indians is that 
this cross-like figure is a diagramatic representation of the 
rush of the opposing parties toward the fallen; in other words, 

that is what it expresses. 


Fig. ro2. Front of Decorated Coat shown in Fig. ror. 


In Fig. 98, p. 262, we observed another design representing 
the same idea. Instead of the X-shaped cross, the arms are 
often at right angles, the simple cross form. In complex 
symbolic designs the cross usually represents the body of a , 
man, but any cross-like agure taken alone implies the rescue * 
of a comrade. 
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Colors have a general symbolic value independent of geo- 
metric form. In military symbolism they have the following 
significance : — 

Red indicates blood or wounds; blue or black, victory or 
enemies killed; yellow, horses; white, snow or winter-time; 
green, grass or summer. . 

The Sioux have a preference for blue. So far as the writer 
was able to learn, blue pigment was not known to them until 
the coming of the trader, but was at once adopted as a sub- 
stitute for black. When a war party gained a victory or 
killed enemies, they painted their bodies black. So when 
blue was substituted for black, it acquired the same meaning. 
In bead-work, where there is opportunity for variation, purple 
and green are sometimes used with the same significance, 

Yellow is used as the symbol of the war-horse, because 
tawny or dun-colored horses were especially prized. 

Green is a new color in the same sense as blue. It is occa- 
sionally substituted for blue or yellow, but generally refers 
to summer. Sometimes it is used to designate a chief. 

These colors, however, derive their chief significance from 
their position. Red ona coat may imply that the owner was 
wounded in the body; red on a weapon, that he wounded an 
enemy, etc., as may be seen in the explanations given for the 
specimens. 

It is obvious that we have here a mode of using the de- 
sign elements of woman’s decorative art as symbols, though 
it may be that the men were the first to use the symbols. In 
either case one sex has appropriated the designs used by the 
other to express divergent ideas, and thus we see how even 
within the same tribe two or more modes of expressing sym- 
bolic motives may make simultaneous use of the same graphic 
designs. 

Since the women did the beading and the quill-work, 
they must have been an important factor in developing the 
objective type of symbolic designs. According to the tra- 
ditional belief of the Sioux, painted designs preceded all 
others. Moccasins were painted by the women in conven- 
tional styles; later they learned to work them in quills. At 
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first small designs were placed on the instep; but when a man 
returned from the war-path, he painted symbols of his deeds 
on the remaining space. When these had acquired a fixed 
form, the women began to work them in quills, making such 
changes as technical and esthetical requirements demanded. 
Thus it came about, according to their belief, that the men 
ordered certain symbols placed upon their garments. At the 
present time a man may dictate the design to a woman, or 
he may simply objectively select designs already made that 
conform in a general way to the mode of heralding his deeds. 
On the other hand, a woman may wish her boy to be a hero 
in many battles, and work out a symbolic composition of what 
he might accomplish, or she may indulge her own imagina- 
tion and produce military symbols for her own adornment. 
In such cases she follows the mode of the men. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the suggestion of such symbolic use of 
geometrical designs is found in pictographic art. The ideal 
way, to the Sioux, of representing the events of war, is by 
pictographs. The general reverence for the deeds of the war- 
path makes this phase of their art the most serious of all 
decoration. 
_ From the foregoing it seems probable that the custom of 
using the geometric designs for such representation is an in- 
cident in adaptation, a compromise or concession to another 
type of art, for the examples are clearly a reading-in of re- 
semblances to the more realistic graphic forms. There is 
every reason for assuming that the pictographic mode in this 
case is the older, and, though there are a few geometric 
symbols in use that seem to have originated within the mode, 
there is no evidence that the geometric designs are conven- 
tionalized forms of the men, horses, weapons, and camps they 
sometimes represent. 

The limits of this paper forbid a presentation of illustrative 
material on this point, and the subject must be dismissed 
with the general statements offered. The importance of a 
study in detail is apparent to the student of primitive art. 
Here, again, we must look beyond the mode of interpretation 
for the origin of the decorative design. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In general, the chief interesting aspects of the decorative 
art of the Sioux may be summarized briefly. There is a 
technique of decoration that makes use of design elements 
and combines them into wholes in conformity to #sthetic 
motives. Probably this is the result of analysis on the part 
of the workers. The simple designs have names, — pattern- 
names, which are similar to other names in that they define 
one object in the terms of another. These designs are geo- 
metric, and the types of combination are limited in number. 
Style and convention rule here as elsewhere. The workers 
use the same designs over and over. In general, we have 
something like a primitive school of design. On the other 
hand, we find interpretations of art or of motives that lead 
to the use of these same designs as symbols of ideas and emo- 
tions. This is the expressive aspect of their art. That a 
mode or style of interpretation exists, is evident in cases like 
the turtle concept, where the turtle design is the symbol of a 
power governing certain activities. 

The interchangeability of the fixed designs between esthetic 
and symbolic motives gives an interesting insight into the 
laxity of interdependence between the type of design and the 
type of interpretation or symbolization. In addition, we have 


an illustration of the decay of associations between specific 


designs and symbolic motives, where it appears that the in- 


terchangeability is concomitant with such decay, and that 
when the association is practically lost, the decorative impulse 
is free to choose designs according to no other limitations 
than its own; but we cannot be sure that any of the geo- 
metric designs used at any stage of the transition were de- 


rived from the objects associated with the present underlying — 


concept, since the present designs may have been substituted 
for the original, more realistic ones in response to practical or 
esthetical resistance. The psychological motive alone seems 
certain. 

The men, or rather the military interests which they repre- 
sent, furnish the chief symbolic motive in decorative art. 
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With them the ideal expression of deeds, actual or potential, 
is by pictography. The stains of blood on the person or gar- 
ments are reproduced, and events in battle are shown by 
pictographs. Yet the men have a number of simple sym- 
bolic designs to convey ideas, as in the rescue symbol. The 
symbolic value of colors is an important element in such sym- 
bolism. But they also, for the representation of deeds, make 
use of the geometric designs employed by the women. In 
these cases they read into the designs their ideas, finally 
adopting a system or mode of interpretation by which these 
are quite intelligible to every one familiar with the method. 
It is probable that this mode of interpretation is an adaptation 
of the pictographic motive to the new material of art, — 
something introduced from sources external to the tribe. 
The chief point of interest is, that within the same tribe at 
least two distinct modes of interpretation exist for identical 
designs. 

The reader should bear in mind that the preceding is a dis- 
cussion of decorative art, and that such dart activity, even 
with the Indian, presents varying degrees of seriousness. The 
wsthetic motive seldom reaches the intensity of the religious 
motive, and most of the work of the women here discussed is 
an expression of the more playful of the two. Any one who 
has studied Indian life knows that a great deal of such decora- 
tion is in imitation of others, and that originality and pro- 
ductiveness are extremely rare, — so rare that their appear- 
ance is explained after the traditional manner of a myth. 
The product is looked upon with awe, for it is something from 
the great Mystery. As before stated, this of itself gives a 
general basis for the association of ideas and designs. 

While it is beyond the limit of this paper to discuss the 
religious symbolism, it may be expedient to make a general 
statement. The red-line decoration found on many objects 
gives us an instance of an association between a symbol and 
certain general religious ideas. These lines are not always 
ted, but usually so. They are placed upon objects used in the 
lodge for the spirits of the dead; they are very prominent in 
the puberty ceremonies for girls, as well as in the Four-Pipe 
[Mevember, 1904.| 18 
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Dance; they are associated with the white buffalo and with 
virtue and the good life. Naturally the Indians themselves 
are not clear as to the real significance of the symbol, but it 
is usually associated with ideas of woman’s functions and 
virtues. For decorative purposes these lines have come to 
have a place on certain objects. How this came about no 
one seems to know: it may have been independent of the 
above; but the resemblance is so obvious, that practically 
every Indian thinks of them as associated with these sacred 
ideas. The symbols are consciously used as decorations. 
Thus we find certain types of designs vaguely but:strongly 
associated with a similar type of religious and philosophic 
concepts. This is the character of the real symbolic art of 
the Sioux. Obviously the origins of the symbols are uncertain. 
Since the ideas read into the designs are not closely related 
to the designs as such, we may expect the dominant ideals 
of the people to appear in their art. The chief associations 
for the men are those of the war-path, wounds received, 
scalps taken, and coups counted. Although the men are 
not the artisans in decoration, they are in many respects 
the creative artists: hence we find military interpretations 
predominant in Siouan art. Until quite recently blue was a 
favorite background for beaded work, and this color is re- 
garded as the white man’s substitute for the aboriginal black- 
earth paint, the symbol of enemies killed. The idea is so 
firmly associated in their minds, that it is doubtful if the 
warriors ever look upon this color without the consciousness 
of killing. White backgrounds are now preferred; but they 
are emblems of the snow; and the only time to go on the 
war-path to achieve glory was in mid-winter, from which it 
follows that most of the deeds worth recording took place in 
winter. If we introduce the example of another tribe, the 
relation is more in evidence. Among the Blackfeet the great 
idea was to get horses by raiding other Indians. Fighting 
was a mere incident. The man who achieved renown was he 
who had penetrated the camp of the enemy and brought away 
his horses: consequently the pictographic work of the Black- 
feet represents this ideal. These ideals are alive to-day. The 
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‘Sioux prays for power and success in a possible future war, 
while the Blackfoot prays and conjures that he may get many 


horses by means within the limits enforced by the police. 
That women share in these ideals need not be demonstrated. 
In a less degree they also have ideals and motives of their own 


_ that sometimes find expression in art; and among the Sioux 
_ these are more often ideals of technique.than otherwise. 


Thus the higher productions in art seem to have been mascu- 
line in origin. Nevertheless we find two distinct groups of 
ideas associated with the same designs. 

On the interesting question as to whence came these geo- 


metric designs, no data are available. That the Sioux pro- 


duced all of them, or even a considerable number of them, is 
very improbable, since they are distributed over a large area, 
and bear a stronger resemblance to Southwestern art than to 
any other. 
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APPENDIX. 
DECORATIVE ART OF THE BLACKFEET. 


Since writing the foregoing, the author visited the Black- 
feet in the United States and Canada. The decorative art 
of these people is so simple that it may be disposed of in a 
few words. Beaded and quill-worked designs are relatively 
infrequent, and do not possess the variety and complexity of 
those of the Dakota. Moccasins are either plain, or marked 
on the instep with a small design, —a U-shaped figure, — 
which is decidedly conventional and has no known signi- 
ficance. Paint-pouches are usually of plain leather; tobacco- 
pouches are small, and, when beaded, are of simple design. 
Women’s leggings are beaded in stripes or in designs similar 
to the step pattern of the Sioux; while their belts, in design 
and color, are precisely like those of the Gros Ventres. As 
a class, the women of the Blackfeet take very little interest 
in such decoration, confining their efforts to a few copies of 
existing designs. 

Painted designs are found on parfleches and bags. These 
are very much alike, the chief element of the decoration being 
a diamond-shaped figure, the pattern-name of which is ‘the 
spavin.’”’ As a rule, the other parts of the decorations are 
without pattern-names. It seems quite significant that par- 
fleche decoration is usually referred to as “Gros Ventre 
painting,” probably meaning that the whole was copied 
directly from that tribe. The entire absence of the sym- 
bolic motive in such decoration is well illustrated in the 
cylindrical cases for ceremonial material. These are always 
decorated with the diamond-shaped designs; and afterwards 
the entire surface of the bag is given a thin coat of the paint, 
symbolic of the sacred contents. Thus the design is a matter 
of convention as much as the form of the bag itself, and just 
as necessary, while the coating of paint is the important 
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_ feature. Robes and tents bear a few painted designs of 
___ conventionalized form, but these are usually religious sym- 
ge bols. . 

In general, the native art of the Blackfeet is pictographic, 
and the few highly conventionalized forms they have adopted 
_ are important religious symbols. The idea of employing 
_ graphic forms for decoration does not appeal to them as 
_ strongly as to the Sioux. The latter show a tendency to love 
art for art’s sake, while the former love art for the sake of 
their religion. 


THE ARAPAHO. 


By Atrrep L. KROEBER. 


IV. — RELIGION. 


PLATES LVII-LXXXVIII. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Part IV, “‘Religion,’’ completes that portion of ‘‘ The Arap- 
aho”’ which deals with the Arapaho proper. Like the pre- 
ceding parts, it is issued as the result of investigations made 
through the generosity of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. It includes 
all the information obtained on this phase of Arapaho life, 
with two exceptions. The first of these is the ceremonial 
organization, which has been described in the preceding sec- 
tion. The sun-dance, which by the Arapaho themselves is 
included in the enumeration of their tribal ceremonies, but 
which is fundamentally different, is treated in the present part. 
This ceremony has been recently described with great thor- 
oughness as it is practised by the southern Arapaho.! The 
present much briefer account applies to the northern Arapaho. 
The second exception is the myths and traditions. These 
‘have been published conjointly with a more extensive collec- 
tion subsequently made along the same lines in the same tribe 
by Dr. G. A. Dorsey. The present section of ‘‘The Arapaho,” 
besides treating of the sun-dance, includes information on 
religious customs of a tribal nature, modern ceremonies and 
_ the objects used in them, and personal supernatural powers. 


THE SUN-DANCE. ‘ 


_ The following brief account of the sun-dance of 1900 among 

the Wyoming Arapaho is a record of casual observations 
during a week spent in the camp and given over primarily to 
other purposes. It is about what any one in the camp would 
witness, both within the camp-circle and in the dancing-lodge, 


1G. A. . The Arapaho Sun-Dance (Field Columbian Museum Publications, 
Peal Series, Voki), ‘ 
 2G.A. and A. L. Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, ibid., Vol.V. 
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without entering the ceremony, or being directly connected — 
with it.! 

Opening Day. — By noon of June 14, the tribe had gathered 
and the camp-circle was practically complete, although a few 
tents were put up subsequently. About the middle of the 
day, the old men— including the head priest, the keeper of the 
sacred pipe— were gathered under a shelter in the middle 
of the camp-circle. The men of proper age to be members 
of the second of the tribal series of dances, the biitaha™wu, 
charged on the camp from behind a hill to the west, shooting 
and crying. All were mounted. They carried rude shields of 
willow brush, and lances made of willow poles on the ends of 
which the leaves had been left. Many had guns, and some flags. 
Some had leggings of bagging or of green calico around their 
horses’ front legs. This was to indicate unmounted men. 
West of the camp they stopped and stood for a while. Then 
they rode entirely around the outside of the camp-circle anti- 
sunwise. Then, passing inside through a gap at the western 
end, they rode around the interior of the camp-circle in the 
opposite direction, two, three, four, and sometimes five abreast. 
Behind them rode two men who were either the head men of 
this company or more probably their ceremonial elder brothers. 
After completing the inner circuit, these two men joined the 
old men under the shelter in the centre of the camp-circle, 
while the company of mounted men went to their place, just 
opposite the west end of the camp-circle, and there drew up 
abreast in three lines with a few stragglers. After a few 
minutes they dispersed. Some of the horses were painted 
with mud on the forehead and from the hind quarters down 
to the hoofs. : 

The same night, about ten o’clock, the people gathered for 
what was called the ‘‘stirring-up singing,”’ for practice, as it 
were, evidently of sun-dance songs. The singing took place 
in a tent, no doubt the rabbit-tent or the tent of preparation 


1 The sun-dance is called by the Arapaho ‘‘ haseiha"wu,”’ which is translated 
sacrifice-lodge or offering-lodge. The individual directly responsible for the perform- 
ance of each ceremony is called ‘‘yanahut,’’— as in the age-society ceremonies, — which 
has been rendered here by ‘ pledger,’’ the equivalent of Dorsey's ‘‘ lodge-maker.”’ See 
Pp. 152. 
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for the ceremony; but no note of this was made by the writer. 
The singing here continued until four next morning. Then 
the biitaha*wu company again rode around the camp-circle, 
three or four abreast, with much shooting and yelling, as on 
the previous day. They carried no willow shields, except in 
a few instances, where they were obviously left over from the 
preceding day. The course now was somewhat different. 
Starting from the interior of the camp-circle at its eastern end, 
they rode out, and then three-quarters of the way around it, 
from left to right. Turning north of the camp-circle, they 
retraced their course in the opposite direction, and entered the 
camp-circle again at the east, riding to the middle, where they 
disbanded. 

The slight shelter in the middle of the camp-circle appears 
to have been in the place later occupied by the sun-dance 
lodge. It was erected before noon of June 14, the first day 
of the ceremony. On the evening of this day, the rabbit-tent 
appears to have been set up. It stood during the next three 
days (June 15, 16, 17) about halfway west of the centre of 


the camp-circle, between it and the circle of tents. West of 


the rabbit-tent — almost in the line of tents, but a little nearer 
the inside of the camp-circle than the others — was the painted 
tent of the keeper of the sacred pipe. 

The tent for the keeper of the sacred pipe is shown in Plate 
Lyvl1. It is at present made of canvas, and the painting is as 
follows: The lower edge of the tent for two or three feet up is 
blue. There are eight different sections of this, each having 
five horizontal rows of yellow suns, represented by solid 
circles. Each row contains seven of these circles, except in 
one section, where there are eight in a row. The parts of 
the tent surface which separate these sections of circles are 
painted each with seven vertical zigzag red lines forked at 
the top, apparently representing lightning. Above this lower 
band of sun and lightning symbols, the body of the surface of 
the tent is occupied by horizontal stripes, alternately orange- 
red and green. There are fourteen of the red stripes, and 
thirteen of the green. The very uppermost portion of the 
tent is again blue, with five horizontal rows of yellow circles. 
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In front, the strip where the tent is pinned together is painted 
red. At the lower end, at the top of the door, this red band 
expands into a circle. Down the middle of the back of the 
tent, from the top as far down as the lowest of the red hori- 
zontal stripes, is a green line. At the very top this is crossed 
with a horizontal green bar; near the lower end, where it 
intersects the next to the lowest red stripe, two green horns. 
branch out, forming a horizontal crescent. 

This tent is discussed later.in connection with ee tribal 
pipe. 

First Preliminary Day.— About eleven in the mere iat 
June 15, four good warriors went out as scouts or ‘‘wolves”’ 
to find suitable trees for the dancing-lodge. An hour or two 
later the young men gathered on horseback again, and rode 
around the camp-circle, as they had on the previous day. It 
was said that this ride represented a ride customary before a 
war-party started out. After they had made two circuits, 
the company gathered near the shelter in the centre of the 
camp-circle. After a time they sent out scouts. These met 
the four ‘“‘wolves’”’ who had been sent out earlier in the day. 
These four men cried ‘‘Wuuuu!”’ imitating wolves; thus an- 
nouncing that they had seen the enemy. Thereupon the ~ 
entire company of young men rode out of the camp and then 
charged on it. After this they drew up, still mounted, west 
of the shelter in the centre. The four scouts came riding 
slowly one behind the other. Women were singing, and drums 
beating. The women stood in two rows; one in front of the 
shelter, looking west, and the other in front of the rabbit-tent, 
looking east. In front of the row of women at the shelter 
stood the drummers. The mounted young men were in three 
rows, south or southwest of the shelter. They also faced 
about west. The four scouts came from the direction in 
which the selected trees were, to the west of the camp-circle, 
or, more exactly, somewhat northwest. The young men now 
wheeled three times in a body around the shelter in which the 
old men were. Then the scouts, one after another, advanced 
and told war-stories. Thereupon the gathering broke up. 

Soon after this, three elderly men went off in a southerly 
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direction to hunt buffalo. One or two of them carried bows 
and quivers. At some distance out on the prairie a buffalo- 
skin had been laid. They shot this and then loaded it on the 
horse of one of them. In the old days, of course, a live buffalo 
was shot. As they returned, a drum was beaten in the rabbit- 
tent. They came quite slowly, walking their horses. Stopping 
in front of the rabbit-tent, they counted their coups one after 
the other. The keeper of the sacred pipe came out of the 
rabbit-tent, and going to its rear, where a small cedar-tree 
leaned against it, took some buffalo-chips. One of the three 
hunters took the buffalo-skin from the horse. Two of them 
took hold of it, and, after moving it four times, stretched it 
out by a little pile of dirt (Plate tv). The keeper of the 
sacred pipe took a little of the earth, and at the head of the 
skin made a pile of it. A glowing coal was brought out from 
the rabbit-tent on a forked stick and put on this heap of earth. 
Then incense was put on it. The women of the camp now 
brought all the small children to touch the buffalo-skin four 
times. After this the men went up to touch it. Finally two 
of the hunters took the skin again, and, after moving it four 
times, raisegl it up and walked to the rabbit-tent, taking about 
five minutes to cover the short distance. Taking four slow 
steps, they stopped while a song, accompanied by rattling, 
Was sung in the tent. When the singing ended, they were 
near the door, and took the skin inside. Then a man anda 
woman inside, evidently the pledger of the dance and his wife, 
said ‘*Hoiii!”’ several times in thanks. : 

During the day, ‘‘medicine was boiled” in the rabbit-tent, 
the medicine being sung over with drumming. 

Second Preliminary Day.—On the morning of June 16, 


about sunrise, all the children, it was said, were brought to 


touch a piece of calico which had been “‘ given away ”’ or sacri- 
ficed (haseiyaa™) to the supernatural beings (tcAyatawuneni- 
ta", untrue person), and was now being held out toward the 
east. The man who ‘‘gave away” this cloth sacrificed it on 
account of his wife who had been sick. After the children had 
all touched it, it was hung up over the door of the largest tent 
in the camp, which was at the southeast of the camp-circle. 
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It is not certain whether or not this man was the pledger of 
the dance. Theman ‘“‘gave away’’ considerable property, and 
furnished food. Other people also contributed. The gifts 
were made to old men. On this morning about forty women 
brought food to the tent. 

Later in the day a sweat-house was putup. In the morning 
the willows for this sweat-house were lying back of the tent 
in which the gathering took place. Some of the willow poles 
for the framework were put in place by four women together 
holding a stick. One woman went about the framework 
before it was covered with blankets, and passed her hands 
down along each of the poles toward the ground. On a little 
mound of earth east of the entrance lay a buffalo-skull. 

This skull faced the east, and was painted red and black. 
Between the horns it was black. The left or southern horn was 
painted black; the right or northern, red. Down the median 
line of the skull ran a black and a red line, the black on the 
south, the red on the north. There were also four short black ~ 
lines extending toward the nose from the black area between 
the horns. The nasal and orbital cavities were stuffed with 
vegetation, perhaps sage. This appears to have been the © 
skull later used at the ‘‘altar’’ in the main lodge. 

All the morning and afternoon of this day, singing went on 
in the large tent, where at intervals the people ‘‘gave away” 
their property. The singing was accompanied by rattling. 
The songs were all begun by an old man in a loud voice and 
at a high pitch. After a few notes, other men joined in the 
singing, and, towards the end of each song, one woman or 
more. The song gradually fell in both pitch and volume 
until it died away. Thereupon the leader in the singing 
began again. The pledger of the dance and his wife were said 
not to be in this tent, but in the rabbit-tent, fasting. 

Early in the afternoon a hole was dug for the centre pole 
of the sun-dance lodge and a small cottonwood-branch stuck 
into it. Sixteen holes were dug in a circle around this centre — 
hole for the outside forks of the lodge, and a similar branch — 
put in each. 

Before sunset, long stripped pine-trees were brought on — 
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wagons. These were to be the rafters for the top of the lodge. 
They had been brought about twenty miles from the moun- 
tains. All the young men now rode into the camp-circle; 
then, dividing into two parties, they went through a sham 
battle, each side alternately pursuing the other. After this 
the two parties rode around the camp in opposite direc- 
tions; one inside the camp-circle, the other outside, and 
then respectively outside and inside. After this they drew 
up around the shelter in the centre of the camp-circle, and 
dismounted. Food was then provided for them by the elder 
brothers of the companies that had taken part in the ride. 

On the evening of this day, two young men who were going 
to take part in the dance came into the tent of an old man 
who was to be their grandfather. They touched both him 
and his wife on the forehead, saying ‘‘Hoiii, hoiii!’’ One of 
them prayed as they sat at the back of the tent. They again 
said ‘‘ Hoiii!’ twice. Food was prepared and set before them. 
Each of them said ‘‘ Hoiii!’’ twice again, and thenate. They 
left the tent without having spoken another word, taking 
with them the food that they had not eaten. 

Third Preliminary Day.— June 17 was the day on which 


the centre pole for the lodge was to be brought to the 


camp-circle. About nine in the morning the majority of the 
people of the camp rode around the camp once slowly, and 
singing. The women followed the men: the dog-company, 
and perhaps others, brought up the rear. Then they rode 
to where the tree intended for the centre pole stood, about 
four miles up stream in a northwesterly direction. Several 
Wagons accompanied them to bring back brush to form the 
walls of the lodge. The women gathered large, leafy branches 
for this purpose, and put them onthe wagons. Some would 
take one or two cottonwood-branches, and, tying them to 
ropes, fasten them to their saddles to drag home. A large 
crowd gathered in groups among the timber and brush of 
the river-bottom about the main tree. This was cut down, 


and as it fell the people shouted, shooting at it; and certain 


men ran to count coup on it, striking it with whatever they 
held in theirhands. One branch of the fork was broken by the 
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fall of the tree, but after some consultation it was decided that 
the tree would answer. It was cut off and stripped, and four 
horses tied to it. They hardly succeeded in dragging it through 
the brush out on to the prairie. There it was put on a wagon. 
The wagon started for the camp, and the people went with 
it amid some excitement and much merriment. The women 
rode ahead, while the men followed in two parties. On arriv- 
ing at the camp, these two parties engaged in a sham battle.* 
Then they rode to the centre of the camp-circle. After this 
they again rode, two abreast in two companies, twice around 
the camp-circle in opposite directions, inside and out. Mean- 
while about fifteen old men and women were dancing shoulder 
to shoulder, the men holding hand-drums. 

It was on the morning of this day that the old man made 
the speech to the people given on p. 15. 

While the people were away bringing the centre pole, the 
pledger of the dance made the circuit of the camp-circle from 
left to right, asking the people who had remained for contri- 
butions of food. He wore a buffalo-robe to which pieces of 
_ rabbit-fur were attached, and which, later in the ceremony, 
lay at the foot of the centre pole. oes 

A stick about four feet high with a fork at the top had been > 
set up west of the incompleted dancing-lodge, between it and 
the pile of brush later used for the walls of the lodge. This 
stick had sage at the top, similar to the bundle of willows that 
later was put into the fork of the centre pole of the lodge, 
and in addition to the sage something red, apparently cloth. 

Late this afternoon the important ceremony of the erection 
of the dance-lodge took place. The pledger and his wife, the 
keeper of the sacred pipe, and other people, including three 
of the dancers, came out of the rabbit-tent bearing the sacred 


1 It was said that among the southern Arapaho the dog-company takes charge of the 
bringing-in of the centre pole, the younger companies fighting a sham battle on the way 
home. In this battle the stars and biitahaswu company are opposed to the kit-foxes 
and tomahawk-men; that is to say, the second preliminary and second full rand 
against the first preliminary and first full company. Dorsey, however (op. cit. 80, 84), 
states, that in 1901 the battle was between the dog-company as against stars, kit-foxes 
and biitaheinena" (the crazy-company having failed to arrive), and in 1902, 
the dog-company, the kit-foxes, and the biitaheinena", against the stars and crazy-men. 
Thus in 1901 the fourth society would have been opposed to the second and the two 
preliminaries; in 1902 the second and fourth societies with the first preliminary company 
would have been against the third society and the second preliminary. It will be seen 
that all these accounts conflict considerably. 
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paraphernalia, consisting of a buffalo-skull, the buffalo-skin 
shot the preceding day, a buffalo-robe, a stick that was ap- 
parently a digging-stick, with buffalo-fat, a rawhide rope, the 
sacred wheel, a pipe, a knife, and black and red paint (Plates 
LIX and Lx). After emerging from the tent, the people carry- 


. ing these objects proceeded to the dancing-lodge to paint the 


tafters, after which the centre pole was put up. Sixteen 
forks around the periphery of the lodge had been previously 
put up, as well as the short rafters connecting them. 

The pledger’s wife, carrying the sacred wheel, was the first 
to emerge from the tent. She was followed by her husband 
with the pipe. After him came three men; the first carrying 
the knife, the second the black paint in a bag, and the third 
the red paint. These three dancers, as well as the pledger, 
were painted with white paint, with a black circle on the 
breast, and lines extending from this over the shoulders and 
arms. They wore also a white plume erect at the back of 
the head. The pledger’s wife wore a blanket from her waist 
down. She was painted red over the body, and her hair was 
loose. On her chest was painted a blue circle. Her wrists 
had black bands, and below her eyes were black lines. A red 
feather hung down from the back of her head. After coming 
out from the tent, these five people stood and waited; where- 
upon the old men bringing the buffalo-skins, the digging-stick, 
and other objects, came out. They proceeded very slowly in 
single file toward the dancing-lodge. Three men in advance 
carried the buffalo-skin shot on the preceding day, and per- 
haps a buffalo-skull. They were followed by two men with 


_ a buffalo-robe. After them came a man with the badger- 


skin, then one with the stick and the fat, and after him the 
one with the rawhide rope. The keeper of the sacred pipe 
Was sometimes behind this line of men, and sometimes in 
advance. Evidently he did not form part of the procession. 
After a little interval came the pledger’s wife, then the pledger, 
then the three dancers with the knife and the paint, and 
finally two men to paint the pole. The progress of these 
people was very slow and impressive, and great silence was 
maintained in the camp. A number of people, especially old 
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men, were gathered near the dancing-lodge, while others of all 
ages sat in the open space of the camp-circle or at their tents. 

In the slow circling that now took place around the half- 
erected dance-lodge to paint the poles, not all of the people 
that had emerged in procession from the rabbit-tent took part. 
There were now only seven. ‘They still marched in single file, 
but not quite as slowly as before. First came the ceremonial 
grandfather of the pledger, carrying sage. He was followed 
by the keeper of the sacred pipe with an eagle-wing fan, which 
he carried with him throughout the ceremony, and some sage. 
Third was the pledger with his pipe; next, his wife, still with 
the wheel; then the dancer with the knife; and, sixth and 
seventh, the two men to do the painting. The rafters were 
lying outside the lodge, on the ground. The seven people 
went four times around the lodge, touching the rafters with 
their feet. They did not quite complete the fourth circuit, 
but stopped south of the pole, raising what they carried, 
except two men with the paint. Then they bowed 
their heads, sang softly, and prayed. They were standing 
abreast along the rafter. The pledger now touched the pole 
seven times, cutting it twice on the right, twice on the left, 
then on the right again, and then drawing from the right to 
the left twice. Then the woman touched the pole with her 
wheel, and the dancer carrying the knife cut the rafter four 
times, first cutting, and then drawing the knife across. After 
this, the first of the two men carrying paint, the one with black, 
stooped down and began painting the rafter. He first painted 
the pole in the places where it had been cut, and then filled 
in all the intervening spaces, making a band of paint extending 
around the tree. The keeper of the sacred pipe stood about, 
directing the cutting and the painting, pointing out the places. 
The seven people then continued to proceed around the dan- 
cing-lodge from left to right, four poles altogether being painted, 
—one at the southeast and southwest, each black; and one at 
the northwest and northeast, each red. In painting the first 
two poles black on the south of the lodge, the seven people 
stood facing the east; in painting the last two poles red on the 
north side of the lodge, they faced westward. 
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After this, they entered the half-completed lodge from the 
east and stood abreast in the middle, facing north and praying. 
The members of the biitaha*wu! now drew up north and 
south of the lodge; the ‘‘stout men”’ on the south, the ‘‘short 
men’’ onthe north. With the latter half of the company were 
two drummers. The members of the company carried tent- 
poles the tops of which were connected in pairs by short ropes. 
They sang a biitaha*wu song referring to the thunder. It 
began with gentle drumming, then a hard crack on the drum 
represented a flash of lightning and sharp thunder. Toward 
the end of the song the drumming became soft again. 

The keeper of the sacred pipe now began to fasten the vari- 
ous objects to the centre pole. Two men lifted up the bunch 
of willows. The centre pole, which was lying on the ground, 
was turned so that the plane of its forking branches was ver- 
tical, and the willows were tied to it. Then came women and 
a number of visiting Crees and a few Arapaho men, bringing 
calico and other objects to be fastened to the centre pole. 


_ The woman for whom the dance had been pledged now kissed 


all the people who gave things to tie to the pole, in thanks 
for her restoration to health. At this time about ten elderly 
men, said to belong to the dog-company, were sitting close 
to the lodge (west of it), and drumming. The rawhide rope 
carried in the ceremonial procession was used to tie the various 
objects to the tree, Then a man told a war-story, and, taking 
the digging-stick painted red at the point, stuck it into the 
bunch of willows and other objects to hold them in place. 
The centre pole was now lifted a short distance seven times 
amid shouting, while it was motioned to with the wheel to 
rise. The seventh time it was lifted up, and by means of the 
_ joined tent-poles pushed into place (Plate Lx1). All this. 
time the dog-dancers were drumming and singing. The 
pledger, his wife, and the three other dancers, had retired to. 
the west of the lodge, facing the east. It was now perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour before sunset. The young men with 


1 Tt is not certain that the information given as fo the part played by bp haagereca 
here, and subsequently, is exact. It is possible that several of the younger 
companies have participated. but that the disorganization of ba dt at the 
present time caused a modification, or that several companies did take and only 
the biitaha"wu was mentioned. See footnote on p. 286. 
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tent-poles continued to hold the centre pole in place until it 
was firmly set in the ground. Then the long horizontal rafters 
from the.centre fork to the periphery were slid into place while 
the dog-dancers continued their drumming and singing. As 
soon as these rafters were in place, young men climbed up on 
the forks at the edge of the lodge to tie the rafters in place 
with thongs. The pile of cottonwood-branches was then 
distributed and the branches set up around the lodge, lean- 
ing against the polygon of horizontal beams. The lodge was 
herewith completed (Plate Lx11). 

Not long after, ‘‘the dancing-in’’ took place. The people — 
had returned to their tents, but now gathered rapidly. The 
young men collected in two or three parties at various places 
in the camp-circle, and ran to the lodge, two abreast, shooting 
and shouting. They came into the lodge by the entrance at 
the east. Everybody in the camp came into the lodge, which 
was much crowded. The young men and women stood in a 
ring, facing the centre pole; behind and around them, just in- 
side of the brush wall of the lodge, stood other people, mostly 
older; in the centre were the old men. The people danced, 
standing and singing, some of the men shooting at the fork. 
In the intervals between the songs, horses and calico were 
given away. The visiting Crees especially received: these 
gifts. Then this formation broke up. The old men and 
women now danced a few times, standing shoulder to shoul- 
der, the men carrying drums. Practically all the old men of 
the tribe took part in this, for the dancers were so numerous 
that they formed two concentric circles. . 

This evening or night the rabbit-tent was taken down. — 

First Day of the Dance. —On June 18 the dancers were 
painted by the old men. About one in the afternoon they 
had been painted white, but with no designs, and were resting. 
At half-past seven in the evening they were dancing, fully 
painted. Most of them were white, some yellow, some buff, 
and some pink. Each of them had on the breast a circle. 
From this, two lines extended downward, and two others 
upward, on the shoulders and along the arms. They usually 
had a line around the wrists and a line enclosing the face. In 
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many cases, perhaps in the majority, the lines were replaced by 
a double row of dots. They danced standing in their places, 
- merely raising the heels from the ground, the toes remaining 
entirely stationary. Each time the heels came down on the 
ground, the body seemed to be dropped into the pelvis. The 
upper part of the body was also thrown a little forward. The 
arms were hanging and the head up, with a bone whistle in 
the mouth projecting straight forward or upward. The 
dancers looked to the top of the centre pole. At this time 
eighteen were dancing. Later on, they dropped out one by 
one, and rested. At half-past ten in the evening, only four 
were dancing. The dancers wore blankets from their hips, 
and long breech-cloths (most of them red), and had three 
bunches of sage stuck in the fronts of their belts. At the ends 
of their bone whistles were feather plumes, and all wore a 
plume upright at the back of the head. The pledger’s hands. 
were painted black up to his wrists, looking like gloves. He 
was holding the wheel, and with each dance-movement raised. 
it to about the height of his head, occasionally passing it 
behind his back to change it to his other hand. 

About half-past seven of the evening of this day, a stand 
of four sticks was brought. The keeper of the sacred pipe 
set the stand up in front of two of the dancers in order to 
help them, and then hung the bundle containing the sacred 
pipe uponit. The buffalo-robe trimmed with pieces of rabbit- 
skin, which had been previously worn by the pledger and had 
been carried in the ceremonial procession from the rabbit- 
tent to the dancing-lodge, now lay west of the foot of the cen- 
tre pole. The dancers, while erect, had the blankets on which 
they reposed when resting, lying before them at their feet. 
In the southeast part of the lodge sat the drummers, all young 
men, beating a bass drum hung from sticks set in the ground, 
most of them using sticks the ends of which were not wrapped. 
_ At this time, fourteen were drumming at once, sitting crowded 
very closely in a circle. All around them the women sat on 
the ground in their blankets, holding up branches of willows, 
raising them in time to the drumming and their own singing. 
In concluding a song the drummers struck about four hard. 
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blows at intervals twice as great as the beats accompanying 
the song. The women continued to sing two or three phrases 
_after the stop of the drum, and then allowed their voices to die . 
away. The men, on the other hand, began each song, and 

continued to sing only as long as the drumming lasted. The 

dancers blew their whistles each time that they raised them- 

-selves on their toes. 

At half-past ten the scene was much the same, except that 
there were fewer dancers. A fire was burning in the lodge, 
the bundle containing the sacred pipe was on the stand in 
front of one or two of the dancers, the drumming was going 
‘on, the singing-women were still about the drummers, while 
about the lodge, mostly outside, stood young men concealing 
their faces behind their blankets, and watching. The dancing 
appears to have continued all this night. 

Second Day of the Dance.— About sunrise on June 19, all 
the dancers are said to have faced the east and danced, after 
which the four rafters that had been painted were motioned 
to with food. 

By eight this morning, this being the second of the three 
-days of the actual dance, the relatives of the dancers brought 
food for the young men’s grandfathers into the lodge, in return 
for their painting the dancers. The old men distributed this 
food to their relatives. It is said that on the last day the 
‘giving was reversed, the grandfathers presenting food to their 
grandchildren, the dancers. On this morning a rod, apparently 
a tent-pole, painted red, with a small crossbar at the top from 
which hung feathers and two blue handkerchiefs, was put up 
for a young man who had made the dance two or three times, 
having on each occasion fasted for the entire period. . 

Several tents or shelters had been taken down and their 
canvas used to cover the western half of the dancing-lodge to 
shelter the dancers. This canvas was stretched inside of the. 
brush wall along the entire western half of the lodge. Where 
‘the spectators looked in, the wall consisted only of cottonwood 
brush. On the morning of June 19, tent-canvas was also 
put on the rafters overhead, along the western part of the cir- 
-cumference of the lodge, to form a shade for the grandfathers 
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and dancers. Other men variously occupied other places in 
the lodge. The middle of the back or western end of the 
lodge was occupied by the pledger and his wife, and was 
screened with six deciduous trees and with the small cedar- 
tree that previously had been leaned against the back of the 
tabbit-tent. The pledger’s wife did not come forward like 
the men dancers, nor dance. From this place a small trench 
extended in the direction of the centre of the lodge, bordered. 
on each side by a small log and by seven upright sticks tufted. 
with bunches of rabbit-fur. These logs and sticks were 
painted respectively red and black on the two sides of the 
trench. At the rear or western end of the trench a painted 
buffalo-skull lay, apparently the one used two days before 
for the sweat-house. Near this skull stood a forked stick, 
mentioned before as having stood, at the time of the cere- 
monial procession, outside of the sun-dance lodge, with sage 
and a red object on it. It was now used to hang the wheel 
from, when this was not held by the pledger. In front of the 

skull, between it and the rear of the trench, or perhaps cover- 
ing the rear portion of the trench, were small arched sticks 
or wickets in arow. Nearly at each side of these sticks was a 
small mass of low shrubbery stuck into a round piece of soil 
or sod which had been cut out of the ground. These two 
pieces of earth and shrubbery had been brought in the morning 
of the first day of the dance by old men and women who had 
gone to the near-by river for the purpose. The seven small 
trees formed a sort of screen parallel with the outside of the 
lodge at the middle of this western end. Just to the south of 
_ the rear end of the trench‘was the cedar, south of this was a 
row of three cottonwood trees or branches, making a total of 
four trees south of the trench. The three trees on the north 
side of the trench were of three different species; the first 
- one nearest the trench being again a cottonwood; the second, 
a tree called by the Arapaho ha"*wa"wubiic (“praying-wood”’) ; 
and the third and farthest, a willow. 

The centre pole, about ten feet above the ground, was 
encircled by a band of black and red paint, the black below. 
Between these bands a piece of light-colored calico a foot or 
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more in width, encircled in the middle by a yellow ribbon, 
was tied around the tree so that the red-painted portion of the 
trunk was immediately above it, the black just below. From 
the fork of the tree hung a buffalo-robe, to the lowest end of 
which were attacheda bunch of eagle-feathers and gorgets(beii). 
About nine or ten in the morning of this second day, singing 
began in the lodge preparatory to the painting of the dancers. 
The grandfathers now sat in a semicircle at the eastern end 
of the lodge, the end opposite to that in which the dancing 
went on. In front of them were sitting their grandsons (the 
dancers), twenty-fourin number. At the end of each song the 
old men touched the dancers on the face with wet sage, and 
the last time on the back. After this the old men got up, went 
to the west end of the lodge, and sat down. The dancers 
stood up, and washed themselves with water brought to them 
in buckets, and then sat around the middle of the lodge to dry. 
When they were dry, they came up to the old man, the keeper 
of the sacred pipe, and he touched them with paint. Taking 
paint of the color with which they were to be covered, he 
rubbed it in his hands, and made a mark on each hand with 
the other. Then he passed his hands up from the feet of each © 
young man to his body; from his hands up his arms, to his 
shoulders, and to his head, touching him lightly with the paint. 
The young man sat before him with his knees drawn up, and 
his hands over his shins. Then the old man passed his hands 
along the dancer in reverse direction, taking hold of several 
fingers of his hands, and pulling them downward. To some 
dancers he did this twice, to others four times. Then the 
young man turned around, presenting his back, which the old 
man rubbed rather heavily with paint. After this the young 
men took cups of paint, and rubbed themselves uniformly 
over the entire body. Fewer of them were white, and more of © 
them yellow, than on the day before. The pledger of the 
dance and his father, who had gone into the dance with him 
and constantly stood beside him, were again painted white. 
Then the grandfathers came, and sat or knelt before the 
keeper of the sacred pipe, who described to them how to paint 
the dancers. Thereupon the old men proceeded to do the 
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painting. Using black paint, they enclosed the face in a line, 
made a circle on the breast, bands around the arms just above 
the wrists, and around the legs just above the ankles, and a 
horizontal arc of a circle on the back over the left shoulder- 
blade. Then they drew lines from the circle on the breast, 
downward along the legs, and up over the shoulders, down 
the arms, to the lines at the wrists. In most cases a row of 
black dots bordered the black lines on each side, or entirely 
replaced them. The pledger and his father had two diamond- 
shaped areas on each leg and arm wiped clear of paint to 
be later painted over in dark red. The pledger and his fa- 
ther, while being painted, sat just north of the ceremonial 
trench. The old man in charge of the ceremony sat just 
south of this trench in front of the cedar-tree. Four dancers, 
all of them with a ground-color of yellowish buff, were not 
painted with lines or dots, but had, instead, two eagles painted 
on each arm and leg, one on the breast, and four or five small 
eaglesontheface. These four dancers also showed certain dif- 
ferences in their apparel. The majority wore wreaths of sage 
on the head, with the down plume that had been previously 
worn. at the back now standing up in front. The four men 
painted with eagles wore no such wreath, and ‘had the down 
plume at the back of the head. They also wore bunches of 
sage in their belts, as on the preceding day; while the major- 
ity of the dancers now had a wreath or belt of it around the 
waist. All the dancers wore anklets and wrist-bands of sage, 
held in shape with sinew. 

About half-past one, with a large crowd in the lodge, and 
after a number of horses had been given away, the pledger 
took a piece of white skin, and moved along slowly, holding 
it a foot or less above the ground, going along the lodge from 
left to right until he came to where the drummers and singers 
were. He passed the skin to them, and they began the drum- 
ming. whereupon dancing commenced. The pledger thereupon 
laid the skin down at the foot of the centre pole. The drum, 
although made like a bass drum, with double head and lacings, 
was of native manufacture, about two feet in diameter and a 
foot high. 
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At first little interest was shown in the dancing. Many 
horses were given away at this period and the ears of a number 
of children were pierced. Three young men, all of them 
dancers, changed their names at this time, each giving away a 
horse. An old man, speaking over them, stood behind them, 
holding a bunch of sage over their heads, and touching them 
with it at the end of his speech. 

Early in the afternoon a number of dancers, first of all the 
pledger and his father, took a twig of sage, dipped it into food, 
and then, standing under the four painted rafters, motioned 
toward them. Then, standing east of the centre pole, they 
touched this with the food-dipped sage; and.finally, going to 
the pipe-bundle hanging on its stand west of the foot of the 
centre pole, they touched this in the same way. 

A tent-pole painted yellow had been set up in the lodge for 
one of the dancers. Another one was now brought in. This 
was painted red with a green band nearly halfway up, and an 
eagle-feather tied on it somewhat higher. At the top was a 
crow. Later in the afternoon a third pole, which had been 
erected on the preceding day some distance outside of the 
entrance to the lodge, was also set up inside. These poles 
were set in the ground just in front of the dancers for whom 
they were erected, so that they could hold them-while dancing. 

The old man in charge of the dance moved the sacred-pipe 
bundle with its stand several times in the course of the after- 
noon, setting it up before different dancers. 

During the day the larger wood-fire of the night was re- 
placed by a small fire of cow-dung used in place of buffalo- 
chips. 

About six or seven o’clock in the evening of this second 
day, somewhat before sunset, the dancers rested, and were 
repainted; but the singing and drumming continued without 
intermission. Some of the dancers at this time, especially 
about the time the sun went down and for some time afterward, — 
took blankets and lay down on the ground outside of the lodge. 
They were now repainted somewhat differently. The pledger | 
and his father were still white; but in each place where before 
they had had a large red diamond they now had two small 
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ones. One other dancer was painted white. These three and 
six other dancers wore neither head-wreaths, anklets, nor 
wrist-bands of sage. Among these six other men were the 
four dancers who earlier in the afternoon had been painted 
with eagles. Of these four, three were painted a dull red; 


_ the fourth was light yellow, and he had a red circle on his 


breast. The three others were painted with green figures 
of animals shaped somewhat like turtles, but narrower, and 
with horns on the head. Of the remaining dancers, more than 
before were painted with dull yellow-buff. Some of them still 
had the lines and rows of dots extending from the circle on 
the breast down the arms and legs, while others had the entire 
breast covered with red dots on the yellow ground. A small 
upright mark was generally made at the upper end of the circle 


- on the breast. 


About nine in the evening it was fully dark, and a wood- 


_ fire was lighted in the lodge. Few of the participants in the 


ceremony were now dancing. Most of them were in the lodge, 
in their places, sleeping. Generally not more than from one 
to four were dancing at one time, and these were not always 
whistling. One man and three women had lain all day in the 
southern part of the lodge at one end of the row of dancers, 
fasting. About sunset, or soon after, the women went off. 
About ten o’clock the keeper of the sacred pipe and the grand- 
fathers were not in the lodge. The singing-women sat around 
the drummers; and all about the inside of the lodge, as well 
as outside, lay, sat, and stood young men wrapped up in their 
blankets. Once or twice a dancer went to the pipe-bundle, 
laid his head on it, and cried or prayed. 

Third Day of the Dance.— At a quarter after four on the 
morning of June 20, the third and last day of the dance, very 
few of the dancers were standing. All the women had left 
the lodge; but twelve men who were drumming were singing. 
Just before sunrise, twenty-two of the twenty-four dancers 


got up. Facing the spot on the horizon where the sun was 


about to rise, they danced without intermission five or ten 
minutes, until the sun was completely above the horizon; then 
they alllay down. No old men were present. The pledger 
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danced in the trench, but without his wheel. The sacred- 
pipe stand was in front of a dancer whose place was a few 
yards to the right of the pledger. All the dancers whistled. 

About seven in the morning, all the grandfathers and old 
men were in the lodge again. A great quantity of food was 
on the ground around the centre pole. Smoking was going — 
on, the keeper of the sacred pipe giving pipes to the dancers 
to smoke. Taking a little tobacco from the pipe, and laying 
it on the ground, he motioned with the pipe in the four cardinal 
directions, then up, and then down, evidently praying. A 
young man kneeling in front of him then received the pipe in 
his left hand, passing his right hand down over the old man’s 
arm four times, and saying ‘‘Hoiii!’’ twice. Other old men 
gave pipes to the dancers to smoke in the same way. Some- 
times the old men, before motioning with the pipe, held it 
with the bowl up, passing each hand down it twice, and then 
held it horizontally, again passing the hands along it. The 
bundle containing the sacred pipe was now hanging on its. 
stand west of the foot of the centre pole, the stand being 
above the buffalo-robe trimmed with rabbit-fur. 

The dancing on this last day began about noon, or soon 
‘after. The four dancers painted with eagles the preceding day 
were now painted in green, their faces red, and their hands 
and forearms yellow. They were painted with dragon-fly 
designs, consisting of a line knobbed at one end and forked 
at the other, and crossed near the former by two short bars. 
These designs were yellow except where, as on the forearms, 
the background was yellow, in which case they were done in 
red. These four men danced four songs in four different 
places around the centre pole. The pledger and his father 
were painted in a purplish or pinkish white with a double row 
of dots down the arms and legs. Of the other dancers, some 
had these rows of dots, some red or green circles on their 
breast and around their nipples, and one was painted with 
what looked like a lightning design. On this day all danced — 
with much gesticulation. One man fell to the ground from 
thirst. He was covered with a blanket, and soon got up again. 
One jumped wildly about, and then leaned against the centre — 
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pole, hugging it. Several dancers at times laid their heads 
on the sacred-pipe bundle, and wept aloud. One or two cried 
in this way while leaning against the centre pole. About 
half-past two the pledger’s father took sage dipped into food, 
- and motioned from the four painted rafters toward the ground, 
then to the centre pole, and then touched the sacred-pipe 
bundle. After this the other dancers did the same. Much 
food was brought into the lodge. Some of it was given away 
by the grandfathers to the visiting Crees and to other people. 
In the intervals of the dancing, horses were given away. 

After five in the afternoon, dancing began again, the dancers 
having been once more repainted. All except three were now 
painted in some shade of yellow-buff. Of the three excep- 
tions, one was painted red, and two (the pledger and his fa- 
ther) were still in the purplish-white in which they had been 
painted earlier in the day. The majority were painted with 
tows of spots, some with large ones, and others with many 
small ones. The colors of these spots were various, — red, 
_ green, blue, or black. One man was painted with a tree on his 
forearms and legs. The pledger and his father had a lightning- 
mark extending down the arm. The crowd of spectators 
was much larger than before and the scene was very animated. 
All of the twenty-four participants in the ceremony were 
_ still in the lodge. The bundle for the sacred pipe was still 
on its stand at the foot of the centre pole; the sacred pipe 
itself, it was said, having been during the dance at the very 
back of the lodge behind the pledger. Again one of the dan- 
cers, after beginning to swing his arms wildly, fell down, or 
rather threw himself down, but soon got upandrested. Later 

on, fewer of the dancers were dancing. Some went out of the 
lodge a short distance to rest, and one was washed off. Near 
sunset they gave away their blankets, apparently to their 
grandfathers. When the sun had set, part of the canvas wall 
_at the western end of the lodge was removed. Seven dancers, 
including the pledger now (for the only time in the ceremony), 
stood in the eastern part of the lodge, facing the west, dancing 
against the sun. One song was repeated without intermission 
for nearly half an hour, the pledger as he danced swinging his 
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wheel heavily downward. The scene was full of excitement. 
All the dancers but the seven were sitting about. When 
finally the old men had given the signal that the last red 
glow had disappeared from the sky, there was a rush to drink 
the goose-water (hitég¢ounetc) behind the ceremonial trench. 
The dancers did not appear to whistle or utter a sound before 
drinking of this, as they were said to do among the southern 
Arapaho. Many of the spectators also crowded to this water 
and drank of it. The dancers now drank water, vomited, and, 
some having bathed, ate for the first time after their three- 
days’ fast. The people of the entire camp were scattered 
about the open space around the lodge, sitting on the ground 
in groups, and eating, making a most pleasing picture in the 
dusk. It was about half-past eight when the last song of the 
dance was concluded. 

Before the end of the dance, the keeper of the pee pipe 
had taken all the sacred objects from the back of the lodge and 
laid them at the foot of the centre pole, under the stand for 
the pipe-bundle. He took in this way the pipe itself, the 
badger-skin, two bundles of skin and sticks, or rattles, as well 
as the forked stick on which the wheel had hung, which was 
set in the ground west of the foot of the centre pole. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony the drum was picked up and 
carried, and beaten in a circle from left to right once or twice, 
those carrying it dancing with it, and the women forming in 
dense circles around. 

Supplementary Day.—None of the supplementary ceremto- 
nies on the following day, June 21,—such as the “dancing- 
out’’ in the morning and the tying of children’s worn-out 
clothing to the lodge-poles, —were witnessed; but they took 
place according to custom. The camp began to break this 
day, and by evening comparatively few tents appear still to 
have stood. 

About two months before the ceremony, the keeper of the 
sacred pipe was said to have prayed on behalf of the tribe at 
a gathering of the people at a place down stream from where 
the dance was later held. Among the southern Arapaho, 
it is said, this prayer is made after the tribe has gathered in 
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the camp-circle at the site of the dance. In walking across 
the camp-circle this man should have moved exceedingly slow. 
A sudden and violent wind-storm on June 14, after the camp 
had assembled for the dance, was attributed to his having 
walked too carelessly and fast on the earlier occasion. 

It is said that during one sun-dance in the past it became 
so hot that the pledger was unable to continue the ceremony, 
and left the lodge. The other dancers followed, as they could 
not continue the dance without him. On another occasion 
the sun, in the final ‘‘dancing against the sun,’’ to deceive the 
people, came up again after it had set. 


COMPARISON OF THE SUN-DANCE OF THE NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN ARAPAHO. 


A comparison of this more or less casual account with the 
studies made by Dr. George A. Dorsey, of the southern Arap- 
aho sun-dances of 1go1--02, brings out great similarities, but 
some interesting minor differences. The general plan of the 
ceremony, and the duration and sequence of events, are iden- 
tical among the two parts of the tribe. Dr. Dorsey’s scheme of 
the eight days applies exactly to the northern Arapaho. It 
would seem, however, that a clearer conception of the relation 
of different portions of the ceremony is gained by a some- 
what different arrangement. This is briefly the following: — 
Opening Day (First Day): — 

Gathering of the camp, and formal announcement of ceremony. 
At the end of the day, erection of the preparatory or rabbit tent, 
followed by singing in this during the night. 
First Preliminary Day (Second Day). Rabbit-tent ;— 
Singing and rites in the rabbit-tent. 
Scouting for the centre pole. 
Killing the buffalo. 
Second Preliminary Day (Third Day). Rabbit-tent : — 
Rites in the rabbit-tent. 
Making and use of the sweat-house. 
Lodge-rafters brought. 
Third Preliminary Day (Fourth Day). Rabbit-tent :— 
Felling and bringing of the centre pole. 
semana abandoning the rabbit-tent, and painting of the lodge- 
poles. 
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Erection of the lodge. 
“* Dancing-in.”’ 
Beginning of the dancers’ fast. 

First Day of the Dance (Fifth Day). Dancing-lodge: — 
Cutting sods, and construction of the altar. 
Painting of all the dancers. 

Dancing. 

Second Day of the Dance (Sixth Day). Dancing-lodge: — 
Painting of all the dancers. 

Dancing. 

Third Day of the Dance (Seventh Day). Dancing-lodge: — 
Painting of all the dancers. 

Dancing. 
Formerly, torture of the dancers. 


Dancing against the sun, drinking of the sacred water, breaking - 


of the dancers’ fast, end of the ceremony. 
Supplementary Day (Eighth ieee aoa 
‘* Dancing-out.”” 
\ Sacrifice of children’s worn clothing i in the dancing-lodge. 
Abandonment of the lodge, and breaking of the camp. 

The main ceremony thus lasts three nights and three days. 
It is held in the completed dancing-lodge, and the partici- 
pants fast and abstain from drink, dance and are painted, 
during this time. Formerly the self-torture characteristic of 
the sun-dance also took place during these three days. This 
chief portion of the ceremony is preceded by a period of three 
days of preparation, during which the rabbit-tent, an ordinary 
tent temporarily set apart for the purpose, is used. In this 
are the pledger of the dance and his wife. The rites in this 


tent are comparatively secret. They include singing on the 


first day, and the preparation of various ceremonial objects. 
The public ceremonies during these three days relate mainly 
to the securing of the materials for the dancing-lodge. There 
is no dancing during the rabbit-tent period: the ordinary 
participants in the ceremony as yet take no part. The 
rabbit-tent is erected in the evening preceding the three days 
during which it is used. At the end of the third of these days 


it is abandoned. An impressive ceremonial procession leaves 


it for the dancing-lodge, which is then erected. A few minutes’ 
dance by the people (the ‘‘dancing-in’’) on this same evening 
resembles a dedication of the now completed dancing-lodge. 
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Just three days later, almost at the same hour, the arduous 
ceremony is ended. Next morning, on the supplementary 
day, a few minutes’ “‘dancing-out’’ marks the ceremonial 
abandonment of the lodge, which is further signalized by the 
leaving in it of all the worn-out clothing of the children in the 
tribe. The opening day preceding the three preparatory days 
is even more devoid of ritual actions, these being practically 
confined to the formal announcement of the beginning of the 
ceremony, and riding by the members of the younger age- 
companies. The erection of the rabbit-tent at the end of this 
opening day, and the singing in it during the night, should be 
regarded as marking the beginning of the three preliminary 
days; for it is evident— from the fact that the erection of 
this tent as well as of the dancing-lodge, and the conclusion 
of the dancers’ fasting, painting, and dancing, all occur about 
sunset — that each of the periods of three days includes the 
preceding evening. 

This division of the sun-dance agrees exactly with that 
existing in the age-company ceremonies, in which there is 
also a three-days’ period of preparation, more or less private 
or secret, and a three-days’ period of public spectacular per- 
formance. The Indians generally speak of both the bayaa"wu 
and the sun-dance as four-day ceremonies. They include with 
the latter the evening which terminates the three preliminary 
days and begins the ceremony proper; so that this actually 
occurs on four consecutive days. Altogether, however, it 
occupies only three nights and three days.' 

The sun-dance lodge of the northern Arapaho differs con- 
siderably in appearance, due chiefly to varying proportions, 
from that of the southern Arapaho, as a glance at the figure 
here shown, as compared with the photographic illustrations 
in Dr. Dorsey’s work on the sun-dance, will reveal. The 
northern Arapaho lodge is much greater in diameter, and cor- 
respondingly flatter in proportion, than that of the southern 
Arapaho. The northern Arapaho lodge in the present figure 
(Plate L1x) was that of 1899, which was said by the Indians 
to have been too low or flat; ‘Bat that seen ee iN 1900, 
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which was declared to be of proper proportions, was but very 
little higher. The difference between the shape of the lodge 
in the two parts of the tribe seems to be due to geographical 
location. The Oklahoma people are on the Plains, with little 
timber available other than cottonwood, which is short, 
heavy, and crooked. The Wyoming Arapaho are at the edge 
of the mountains, from which they easily obtain straight, 
long, slender pines or conifers, which enable them to increase 
the diameter of their lodge, and give it a clear-cut look that 
is entirely wanting about the tumble-down southern lodge. 
For all uprights and the short beams, the Wyoming people 
use cottonwood. The southern people rest the long inclined 
rafters on the horizontal cross-beams forming the periphery 
of the lodge; the northern people attach them to or lay them 


into the upright forks that support these cross-beams. The © 


southern Arapaho continue the cross-beams entirely around 
the lodge; those in the north omit the one at the easternmost 
side of the lodge, thus more definitely marking an entrance 
opposite the ‘‘altar.”’ 


As regards the interior of the lodge, the general plan of the 


‘‘altar’’ at the middle of the back is identical among the two 
groups. There is, however, considerable difference in the pro- 
portions of the objects composing it and the distances be- 
tween them, much asin the shape of the lodge. Thus the seven 
arched sticks appear to be much larger among the northern 
Arapaho. Unfortunately, the loss on the prairie of a note-book 
containing memoranda as to the ‘‘altar’”’ makes it impossible to 


speak more definitely. The impression produced by the excel- 


lent model of the southern Arapaho sun-dance “altar” at the 
Field Columbian Museum, after the northern ‘‘ altar’ has been 
seen, is, that it would be an entirely complete but somewhat 
distorted representation of the latter. 

That there may be minor differences other than of pro- 


portion between the two ‘‘altars” is made probable by the 


differences in the species of trees used for the screen just behind 
the “‘ altar.”” In order from north to south, these seven little 
trees are respectively: — 


we Noe 
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Southern Arapaho. Northern Arapaho. 
Red-painted cottonwood. Willow. 
Red-painted cottonwood. Praying-wood. 
Red-painted cottonwood. ' Cottonwood. 

(trench) (trench) 
Cedar. Cedar. 
Willow. Cottonwood. 
Black-painted cottonwood. Cottonwood. 
Black-painted cottonwood. Cottonwood. 


The present account being so much less full than Dr. Dorsey’s, 
and neither secret rites having been witnessed nor any special 
study of the ceremony having been made on the spot, omis- 
sions in the foregoing description, when compared with Dr. 
Dorsey’s, must not be regarded as indicative of the absence 
of such features in the northern ceremony. The chief posi- 
tive differences that have been observed are the following: — 

On the opening day, the ride of the young men about noon 
was lacking in the Oklahoma ceremonies. The singing in the 
rabbit-tent this night appears to have been continued longer 
in the north. 

The ride around the camp before sunrise next morning 
has not been mentioned in the south. 

The cedar-tree at the back of the rabbit-tent appears to 
have been put in place in the north on the first preliminary 
day; in the south, on the second. In the north it was four or 
five feet high; in the south, about twenty. 

After the buffalo (represented at the present time by 
a skin) had been killed and the hide brought in, it was 
touched, among the northern Arapaho, by the children of the 
camp (brought by their mothers), and then by a number of 
men. It seems that the southern Arapaho also formerly had 
this practice; but it was not observed in the two ceremonies 
described. 

The singing all day in the large tent, with the sacrifice of 
cloth and the feast on the second preliminary day, by the 
northern Arapaho, appears to have had no parallel in the two 
southern ceremonies. This ceremony was not held in the 
rabbit-tent, and was perhaps entirely accessory or intrusive. 

The sweat-house of this day is made by men in the south, 
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by women in the north. It is used by men in the south; 
nothing was observed as to its use in the north. 

The ceremonial procession from the rabbit-tent to the 
lodge-rafters to be painted, at the end of the third preliminary 
day, differs considerably in the north and south. In the 
south it includes nine people besides the old man directing 
the dance, who generally does not walk in file with the others: 
in the north, it includes fifteen. The order of the persons 
and objects in the procession also varies.1 The following is 
a comparison of the northern Arapaho procession of 1900 and 
the southern of 1902: — 


Southern ° 
Equivalent 
; of Northern 
Northern. . Southern. Agent. 
i man with buffalo-skull I man with gee j I 
2man)_. : 2 woman with whee 
jman 5 7h petal 5 man wide batale din ya 
4 man { with buffalo-robe : 
6 man with badger-skin 4 man with badger-skin 4 
7 man with digging-stick 9 
8 man with rawhide rope ° 
9 woman with wheel 2 
10 pledger with straight pipe 5 man with pipe 5 
tz dancer with knife 
12 dancer with black paint 6 pledger with red paint | 
13 dancer with red paint 7 man with black paint 6 
14 man to paint rafters 8 dancer with knife ‘o 
15 man to paint rafters 9g man with digging-stick ° 


At the conclusion of the ceremony, the northern dancers 
were not heard to whistle, or utter a cry, before drinking the 
sacred water. 

A great proportion of the children’s sacrificed clothing 
was hung by the northern Arapaho on the forks of the sixteen 
uprights at the periphery of the lodge, as can be seen in Plate 
Lx. The southern Arapaho tied the clothing mainly to the 
centre pole, and what was on the outside uprights was half- 
way up, not at the fork on top. 

The body-painting used varied considerably, although the 
alah type — conn aa of an oval on the face, a circle on the 


1 Compare Plates LIx and LX with Dorsey, ‘Arapaho Sun-dance, Plate xxx11, 
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breast, lines around wrists and ankles, and lines, rows of dots, 
or series of figures, from the breast-circle to the wrist and 
ankles — persisted with hardly an exception. The sun-dance 
paintings are so largely individual in their nature, that they 
differ in successive ceremonies among the same people. There 
is, however, a marked difference in the number of paintings 
observed in the north and south. Dr. Dorsey distinguishes 
four paintings; the first occurring on the evening of the last 
preliminary day, in the very first hours of the seventy-two 
that the dance lasts; the second, third, and fourth, on the three 
succeeding days. As to the first painting, no observations 
were made among the northern Arapaho. During the fol- 
lowing day, the first of the dance, the dancers were painted 
in the afternoon. It is not known whether they were painted 
in the morningalso. On the second and third days, they were 
painted twice, — once in the morning and once in the afternoon. 
As opposed to the total of four paintings among the southern 
Arapaho, five were observed in the north, though six un- ~ 
doubtedly took place, and there may have been a total of 
seven. 

The pledger’s paint in the south is white. An oval area on 
the face, including the eyes and mouth, is colored. On his 
breast, and on each thigh, calf, upper arm, and lower arm, 
ate colored diamonds connected by lines. On the first day, 
this oval and the diamonds are red; on the second, yellow; on 
the third, green. In the north, the pledger’s paint was also 
white. On the first day he appears to have been painted only 
- with lines, or rows of dots, from a circle on the breast to the 
wrists and ankles. His hands were black. On the second day 
he was first painted with red diamonds; later, with smaller 
red diamonds, — four, instead of two, on each leg and arm. 
‘On the third day he was first painted with double rows of 
dots. The second paint on this day was zigzag or wavy lines. 
from breast to wrists and ankles. Neither he nor any other 
dancer appears to have had the circle on his breast replaced 
by a diamond at any time. 

The small figure surmounted by a tree-symbol, usually 
painted by the southern Arapaho on top of the breast-circle, 
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is generally reduced to a smaller and simple upright mark, 
painted solidly, in the north. 

Of the southern Arapaho paints described, the pink calf paint 
and the striking yellow-hammer and thunder paints were not 
seen in the north. The observations recorded were not suffi- 
ciently detailed to say how exactly the other southern paints — 
the pink, ‘yellow earth, first yellow, and second yellow — were 
represented. At least, one remarkable northern paint has not 
been described in the south. In this the dancers were painted 
at different times with figures of dragon-flies, water-monsters, 
andeagles. The ground-color of one of their paints was green. 
Four men wore this painting, which was considered particularly 
hard to endure, and were further distinguished from the other 
dancers by variations in the sage apparel. 

It seems probable that the few features here recorded, but 
not yet observed in the southern Arapaho sun-dance, were 
originally common, but have been retained in the north while 
already lost or abridged in the south, chiefly through contact 
with civilization. The other differences between the two 
ceremonies are due in part to habitat, such as the form of 
the lodge, or rest largely on the room left to individual action 
in certain aspects of the dance, such as the paintings. Fi- 
nally, there are certain direct discrepancies which cannot be 
explained. These, though interesting, are entirely minor: 
fundamentally, the two ceremonies are identical. 


TRIBAL RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 


The great tribal fetish of the Arapaho is a sacred pipe. 
This is called sgjeitca™ (‘‘flat pipe’). As the pipe is not flat, 
but cylindrical, the reason for the use of this name is not clear, 
unless the word denotes that the pipe is tubular without a 
bowl at an angle to the stem. The pipe is in the keeping of 
an old man among the northern Arapaho. Its sacredness is 
equally recognized by the northern and southern Arapaho, 
though obviously it can play but little direct part in the reli- 
gious practice of the latter. The pipe is cylindrical, about 
two feet long, an inch and a half or two inches in diameter, 
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and without taper. The stem is as thick as the bowl, and is 
white, apparently of wood. The bowl, whose length is per- 
haps half a foot, is black, probably of the soapstone often 
used by the Plains tribes for small pipe-bowls. Strings of 
some kind hang from the stem, but there are few appendages. 
The pipe is kept wrapped in a large bundle of many separate 
pieces of cloth, one around the other. This bundle is hung 
near the top of a stand of four sticks to keep it from touching 
the ground. It is kept in a painted tent. This tent, which 
is now of canvas, but probably preserves the old painting, has 
been described in the preceding section (Plate Lv11). At pres- 
ent the keeper of the pipe lives in an ordinary tent, but dur- 
ing the sun-dance he erects the painted tent, and inhabits it. 
Whether this was also formerly the case, or whether the paint- 
ed tent was then continuously used by the keeper of the sa- 
cred pipe, is not known. The symbolism of this tent recalls 
that prevalent during the ghost-dance, and may be partly or 
entirely influenced by the movement. The official origin or 
tribal myth of the Arapaho is in the keeping of the individual 
who has the sacred pipe in his possession. The tradition can 
be told only with the observance of certain regulations and 
ceremonies, and occupies four entire consecutive nights for 
its narration. It has never yet been recorded by a white man 
even in fragments of any amount. The majority of the 
Arapaho, even of those who have heard it related by the 
proper keeper, know it very imperfectly, and have been for- 
bidden to tell it. In addition to being the maintainer of the 
sacred tribal myth, the keeper of the sacred pipe seems to 
have the chief direction of important ceremonies among the 
northern Arapaho. At the sun-dance in 1rg00 he supervised 
and ordered the entire ceremony, and was treated with the 
greatest respect and awe. 

There seem to be several sacred wheels in the tribe, as the 
southern Arapaho have at least one, and the northern Arapaho 
use another at the sun-dance. Owing to the presence of the 
sacred pipe among the northern Arapaho, the wheel is rela- 
tively of more importance among the southern half of the 
tribe. The wheel is a hoop, perhaps a foot and a half across, 
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sometimes used for a game (see Fig. 139). The hoop of the 
wheel represents a snake (biisa"), literally ‘‘ insect, vermin.” 
Among the southern Arapaho it is kept enclosed in a bundle, 
and is ceremonially wrapped and sacrificed to for the good of 
the giver. Like the sacred pipe in the north, it is in the 
keeping of a special individual, whose approval must, of course, 
be secured before this ceremony can be made. The keeper 
of the wheel sits at the middle of the back of the tent, and is 
the one to handle it. The ground in the tent is covered with 
sage, and cedar is used as incense. Silence is observed, except 
where prayer or speaking forms part of the ritual. Usually, 
cloth is given to the wheel, and at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony is wrapped around it, the earlier wrappings remaining 
outside. After this, food is eaten, presumably furnished by 
the person wishing the ceremony made. The wheel might be 
thus wrapped on account of the sickness of a relative. The 
wheel and its ceremonies have been more fully described by 
Dr. Dorsey in his account of the sun-dance. 

There are a number of sacred bags in the tribe, and one was 
obtained, through inheritance, by a young woman shortly be- 
fore the summer of 1899. In Plate ix the bag is shown 
unpacked, and its contents in the position in which they are 
set in the tent. The upright cylindrical leather object isa per- 
son, apparently the spirit of the bag. Food and gifts were 
given to the bag on the occasions on which it was opened. 
The food, or part of it, was then kept in the bag. The object 
of these gifts was to secure prosperity and an abundance of 
food to the giver. 

The disposition of the contents of the bag during the cere- 
mony is as follows: — 

The owner of the bag sits at the rear of the tent. In the 
middle is a small fire of coals. Directly before the owner is. 
the outer bag, now holding only the various gifts of food con- 
tained in small bags and pieces of cloth. The outer bag itself 
- is still covered, to a large extent, with the calico with which 
it is ordinarily kept wrapped, and which presumably has been 
given to it. The smaller longitudinal bag is removed from 
the inside of the large bag, and put in front of it, nearer the 
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fire. In front of this are placed grizzly-bear claws. To the 
right of these claws is a small bag of incense called ‘‘man,”’ 
and to the left a similar bag called ‘‘woman.” Immediately 
in front of the grizzly-claws are four small sticks of unequal 
length, which are leaned up together like tent-poles, ‘and 


. which represent a tent. In front of these sticks, and not far 


from the fire, is the cylindrical leather case representing the 
“owner’’ of the bag. By the side of this object and the four 
sticks, another stick, ordinarily kept inside of the cylindrical 
case, is laid on the ground. This represents the gift of a 
horse. 

A middle-aged northern Arapaho has in his possession two 
pieces of buckskin on which are painted in three or four colors 
pictographic designs referring to myths of creation and the 
tribal ceremonies. These pieces could neither be secured nor 
reproduced at the time they were seen, and only fragmentary 
information was obtained in regard to them. The designs 


are, however, comparatively simple, and are reproduced here 


from memory, with probably approximate correctness (Plate 


Lxtv). The first of the two strips of skin is several inches 


wide and a foot or more long. Its end is cut off rudely and 
irregularly. Near this end are figures in blue with two red 
spots. A straight line diagonal to the length of the buckskin 
strip represents the extent of the world and the course of the 
sun. On it are shown both the sun and the moon; the former, 
by a small solid circle, the latter by the arc of a circle. Four - 
blue dots, two on each side of the line, represent the ‘‘four old 
men.” Beyond the end of this line is a painted ovate figure 
drawn in blue outline, and representing a mountain-goat horn 
spoon from which old men are fed. Near this a red spot 


denotes paint. To the side of the line on which are painted 


the sun and the moon, is a third group of figures. The centre 
of this is a blue spot, or solidly filled circle, representing the 
heart. Around this are four short lines or bars forming a 
square in outline. These four lines represent the bands or 
lines painted around the wrists and ankles of the old men in 
the tribal ceremonies. These old men are said to maintain 
the life of the people. These four bars also denote the four 
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old men themselves. Just beyond them is a small crescent, the 
half-moon, and near it a hollow circle representing either the 
‘sun or a sun-dog, while an oval red spot denotes paint. The 
central circle, with the four surrounding bars and the crescent , 
also represent sun-dance body-paintings; the circle being the 
circle painted on the dancers’ breasts; the bars, the lines — 
encircling their wrists and ankles; and the crescent often 
painted on the back at the shoulder-blade. 

The symbols just described constitute the painting of only 
one end of the larger strip of skin. The rest of this piece is 
executed in a design of red and yellow lines, small solid cir- 
cles, smaller triangles, and broken semicircles, to which two or 
three blue semicircles, called ‘‘black,”’ areadded. The meaning 
of this part of the pictograph is not known. Its fourfold 
arrangement is no doubt significant. On the back of this 
strip of skin there is painted only a single figure in blue, con- 
sisting of a hollow circle bisected by a line extending beyond 
it on both sides, and contains four spots, — two on each side 
of the bisecting line. 

The second piece of skin was also painted on both sides, 
one representing the earth, the other the sky. On the side 
representing the sky was a long wavy red line. Near one end 
of this was a figure of the thunder-bird in blue; beyond it, 
also on the line, a half-moon; and beyond this the sun, also 
in blue. Near the opposite end, this red line was crossed by 
two blue bars, while at the end was an ellipse solidly filled 
in with green. On the middle of the line, and parallel to it, 
were four figures, — two blue on the right, and two green or 
red on the left. These consisted of wavy lines forked at the 
upper ends. It will be noticed that this part of the painting 
contains green, but no yellow. ‘It has been reproduced in 
the plate. In addition, this strip contains two human figures 
in brown at the side of the long red line, and four others, one 
above the other, painted in yellow. On the other side, 
which represents the earth, this piece of skin was painted 
with eight figures. Each of these consisted of two lines 
somewhat resembling a pair of legs, the upper parts of the 
two lines being close together and parallel, and the lower 
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ends diverging. Above the upper end of each line was a 
dot. 

The earth is sometimes spoken of as woman, the sky as man, 
as shown in the phrase ‘‘biitaawu™ neina® hixtcaba neisana””’ 
(“the earth my mother, the above my father’). 

The beings addressed in certain prayers are, in order, first 
our father, second the sun, third hiiteni, fourth hitaxusa" 
(or last child, equivalent to hiintcabiit, ‘‘water-monster or 
owner of water’’), fifth the thunder, sixth the whirlwind, and 
seventh the earth. 

According to one account, the persons sometimes addressed 
in prayer were successively, Above-Nih’a’ca",’ the four old 

' men, and then the sun. 

The following is a free rendering of a hypothetical prayer 
or speech made by an old man at a young man’s change of 
name. 

“This is what I mention. On the Cimarron River near the 
Turkey hills I brought back black paint. May children grow 
well! The seven old men and the seven old women, Found-in- 
the-grass (biaxuya"), and the myths, may they be for the good 
of the people of all ages! This is another that I mention: At 
sand creek. I mention when there were seven sweat-houses, 
and the day and the rivers and the earth made sickness be 
far away. My grandfather, the sun, you who walk yellow, 
look down on us. Pity us. Pity us. May this young man 
facing straight be helped to walk for his life! Those that 
shine above at night, and the animals of the night, we pray to 
you. The morning star and my father, listen. I have asked 
for long breath, for large life. May this young man, with his 
people and his relatives, do well, walking where it is good, 

obtaining food and clothing and horses of many colors, and 
where there are birds that are crying and the day is long and 
the wind is aah Animals that move on the surface, animals 


gi Nih’ “ome gh ( also white yk oom logy still uncertain, is the trickster- 
itions of the Arapaho, op. cit pp 6, 7, 
otaotes.. Hixteabanih ee ag wibove- Nis hag .: Above- te-man, is the term 


motions have had to do with this is not certain. By the people of the present day, 

Rie cee = re Trsdiions op. oy 3, “Aler as Nees 
name im in 265 a 

aved in the sky, and was called our Father.” 7 me bia 
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under ground that inhabit the water, listen, be attentive. 
This one standing here asks of you a name that is good. 
Children of all ages, young men and young women of all ages. 
old women and old men of all ages, all look at him. Do well 
to this young man, and be kind to him. He wishes to become 
an old man. Baiinena™ of whatever company, look at this 
young man. Call him Sun-child when you give him commands, 
when you invite him to give him food, when you look at him, 
when you meet him. — Sun-child you will be called. This is 
your name. Now take it. Rainy-mountain remains here. 
With Sun-child your name, go away. Father-above-white- 
man, you who are nailed down flat, and Father Crow, and ~ 
Large-nose (thunder), and the birds,—now they have 
all heard it. Well, now, at last, my friend, you are 
known.” 

The following is a prayer such as might be spoken before 
eating. : 

‘‘Our father, hear us, and our grandfather. I mention also 
all those that shine (the stars), the yellow day, the good wind, 
the good timber, and the good earth. All the animals, listen 
to me under the ground. Animals above ground, and water- 
animals, listen to me. We shall eat your remnants of food. 
Let them be good. Let there be long breath and life. Let 
the people increase, the children of all ages, the girls and the 
boys, and the men of all ages and the women, the old men of 
all ages and the old women. The food will give us strength 
whenever the sun runs. Listen to us, father, grandfather. 
We ask thought, heart, love, happiness. We are going to 
eat.” 

When a young man desired to live to be old, he would go 
to an old man, especially to one of the seven men of the 
oldest society, and begin to cry, generally outside of his tent, 
perhaps at the door, perhaps by the wall of the tent where the — 
old man’s bed was. The old man would wait a long time to see 
if the young man was really in earnest. Then at last he would — 
get up from his bed, and pray for him. After mentioning the 
beings addressed in prayer, he would say, — 
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“* Hayuni’¢i hacoutii hatiiteta® hanaxaaha 
“ Four ridges ! may you pass over, young man, 
nihii¢A"¢i te iinetcei ba haeihaha*.” 
said the sprinkling (?) old men.” ? 


The following is a hypothetical speech of a man at the 
marriage of his daughter. 

“T have thought of this occasion before, just as others 
have, since I have had a daughter. I used to plan that my 
daughter when married might have good land to siton. That 
is what I wished for. That is why I took pains to look fora 
place that was good where this tent now stands. ‘May my 
daughter live safely in this house that I am making,’ I have 
said to myself. It is a custom for men who are fathers to 
welcome the son-in-law because of marriage. This young man 
pleases me. I am satisfied that he unites with my tent. 
That is why I spoke to my daughter. Now her other relatives 
have not come, because they live scattered and away. My 
son-in-law, here is your tent. This is your pipe. Here is 
your water and your food, together with your wife. Now eat.’’ 

The following is a hypothetical speech of the father of a 
young man at his marriage to a Cheyenne woman. 

“My chiefs, my friends, women, I am deeply glad that you 
have come here on account of my son who is to marry. It 
is the wish of men when their sons marry, for I and my son 
are poor. My son has chosen well for his union. He has 
made his own selection. Even though the distance is great 
where my son will belong, nevertheless many Cheyenne are 
married with the Arapaho. I am glad where my son is mar- 
rying. Thanks. I say it to you, her parents, who treated 
me and my son well, who are people that I am fond of, who 
try to be agreeable. — My son, it pleases me much where you 
found a woman. My son, disregard it, even if there is some- 
thing unpleasant for you to hear. Even if your own wife 
strikes you, disregard it, and even if the others say what you 
_ do not like to listen to. Where you are a servant, you must 
not mind it. Try hard, my son, not to become discouraged 
too quickly. Do not be bashful, but be kind. Do good where 


1 Or hills. 2 The members of the old society. 
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you are united. Whatever your father-in-law orders you to 
do, my son, or your mother-in-law, or your brother-in-law, 
do that for them. Do not go away without the consent of 
your wife. Do not roam about without purpose, my son, but 
do your best where you offered yourself as servant. In the 
former life of the people it was good to be a servant. If I 
might be young, I should be providing food for all; but what 
we lived on is gone. Do your best in planting, which we are 
shown by the whites, my son. Do whatever you are told, 
and water your animals carefully. Love your 
wife’s parents, and love her people. Be 
pleasant to persons who come to your tent, 
my son. When friends come where you are 
serving, they will be Cheyenne who come. 
When the Cheyenne arrive, say to them, 
“Well, come in.’ Do not be bashful, for you 
are now united to them. Do not scold your 
wife. Always treat her well and pity her. 
Those who try to be good are treated well 
and are pitied. Do your best, and do not 
become tired. And now look at your tent, 
your pipe, your food, and your friends.” 
Buffalo-tails mounted on a short stick, and 
in recent times horse-tails, are used by the 
Arapaho in the sweat-house to switch or whip 
the body. This practice seems to be in large 
measure ceremonial, but is no doubt founded 
on a practical purpose. A specimen from the 
northern Arapaho consists of a white horse- 
tail, about three feet in length, wrapped to 
a stick handle about an inch in diameter, 
by a thong painted red. A dozen long 
iridescent magpie-feathers are attached to this 
handle by red-painted thongs (Museum No. 


Fig. 103 (dis). 


Switch of Horse- 50), A specimen (Museum No. $$) from 


tail. Length, 64 cm. 


the southern Arapaho is a yellowish white 
horse-tail or cow-tail much shorter than the preceding. 
It is wrapped to a thinner but longer stick handle by 
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twine. Another specimen (Fig. 103) is a black buffalo- 
tail. It is mounted on a stick about one-third of an inch in 
diameter and two-thirds of a foot long, apparently painted red. 
The skin of the tail is tightly sewed over the stick with diagonal 
stitches of sinew. For the upper half of the stick the tail is 
cut free from hair, thus forming a distinct handle: below this, 
the outermost hair is allowed to extend about an inch, when 
it is cut off. The hair under this extends to its full length, 
so that where the outermost hair is cut off there is a notch- 
like depression extending around the tail. 

Screech-owls (baaceina*) are ghosts. When quiet or timid 
people die, their spirits are noisy and troublesome; but the 
ghosts of people who in life are loud and active are harmless 
after death. The property of the dead, including clothes 
and bedding, is burnt, as it is thought that the dead spirit 
will revisit the locality if this is not done. For the same 
reason, cedar is thrown on the fire before the relatives of the 
dead go to bed at night. 

The rainbow is the fishing-line of the thunder for the hiintca- 
biit. Lightning is generally thought to strike in the water, 
being aimed at this monster. Springs are inhabited by these 
beings. When a spring dries up, the thunder is thought to 
have taken away the water-monster inhabiting it. The spring 
is sometimes thought to issue from the monster’s mouth. 
Near a certain spring, numerous snakes were seen projecting 
their heads. Clothes and offerings were frequently tied to a 
tree near this spring, and people were afraid to go to it alone. 
The flashing of the eye of the hiintcabiit can be seen, especially 
in the morning or evening. 

The Arapaho do not count the stars, as it would cause 
misfortune. 

» When there was a fog, a figure of the turtle would be drawn 
in the soft earth, and then beaten with a stick. ‘‘Now it 
is killed, the fog will clear off,’’ it was said. The Omaha- 
Ponka had much the same practice. The custom is no doubt 
connected with the identity of the words for fog and turtle 
(b&ana*) in Arapaho. 

The meadow-lark’s song is supposed to be hinénita* tcei- 
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taksa" (‘‘a person is crawling toward me’’). Children some- 
times imitate this song, though forbidden to do so by their 
parents. The song of this bird is thought to be evil. Some- ~ 
times it is also interpreted as obscene. 

When stories are told during winter nights, the listeners 
must constantly say ‘‘Hi!’’ to show that they are awake. If 
any of them fall asleep, the narrator takes a stick from the 
fire, and touches them with it on the finger-nail. 

Men say ‘‘Haa’’ for yes; women, ‘‘Aa.’’ For thanks, men 
say ‘‘Hahou;’’ women, in former times, ‘“‘ Hahoukac;” though 
at present ‘“‘ Hahou”’ is used by both sexes. ‘‘Hoii’’ is a more 
distinctly ceremonial word of thanks. 

An entertainment practised at night is called “‘tcAocogihiit.”’ 
Two parties of men sit on opposite sides of a tent, the older 
being nearer the door. In the middle, at the back, sits a 
questioner. Between the two sides is placed food, to be con- 
sumed during the night. In front of each side, near the ques- 
tioner, four sticks are set up in the ground. The questioner then 
states hypothetical cases of deeds of war or of generosity. 
These are always quite specific and detailed. The following 
are characteristic examples. 

‘‘Your father-in-law gave you a tent with black ornaments, 
and you gave him a white horse with black ears.”’ 

‘““You went to war, starting from such a place and going 
to such a one.”’ 

‘“‘While travelling, you met a friend and gave him your 
horse.”’ 

‘‘When you possessed only one horse, you gave it away.” 

Any man who can say that he has performed the particular 
feat that is mentioned, speaks, and relates it at length. If 
this statement is accepted, a counter is put down for him. The 
side for which the most counters are laid down on any one ques- 
tion scores one point, and one of its four sticks is laid down. 
When all the four sticks on one side have been laid down, that 
side has won, and one of its old men selects four men from the 


other side to provide breakfast. The questioning and relat- __ 


ing occupy the entire night. Very often a hypothetical deed 
is proposed which no one present has accomplished. For a 
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man to be accepted, it is necessary for him to have performed 
exactly the conditions of the case stated by the questioner: 
even a slight deviation in circumstances rules him out. A 
pipe passed around and smoked during the contest serves to 
cause the truth to be told. Those who are present deny or 
affirm a man’s statements about himself. Sometimes a man 
when thus challenged will at once give a horse to a doubter 
in order to prove his manliness. At other times, statements 
are challenged in joke, especially between brothers-in-law. 

When men dispute as to deeds of honor in war, the mis- 
understanding is sometimes settled by their whipping each 
other; the one who first becomes angry being considered 
unmanly (tciineniinit). 


MODERN CEREMONIES. 


Several modern ceremonies, belonging to at least two differ- 
ent cults, have obtained a foothold with the Arapaho; and 
among the people at large, especially among the younger 
members of the tribe, these now occupy a much larger part in 
their life than the virtually extinct ceremonies of the bayaa*wu 
or the sun-dance. 

The more important of these ceremonies are the result of 

the ghost-dance movement of fifteen years ago. This has 
been elaborately treated by Mooney, who has given special 
attention to the cult among the Arapaho.! The ghost-dance 
proper is no longer practised ; but the beliefs of the movement 
have left a considerable influence on the minds of the people. 
A number of objects made for use in the ghost-dance at the 
time of greatest activity in its agitation are described in the 
following pages, with special reference to the symbolism 
shown by them. It will be seen that while this symbolism is 
always more or less decorative, and often so to a considerable 
degree, it is in most cases primarily pictographic. Many of 
_ the figures are semi-realistic, and where there is a convention- 
alization it is in the meaning rather than in the designs. 
Many old games were revived during the ghost-dance, and 
assumed a religious aspect. A number of objects made for 
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such games, most of them more or less symbolic, are described 
in the following pages. Accounts of several games not particu- 
larly connected with the ghost-dance have also been included. 

The so-called ‘‘crow-dance”’ is the dance most commonly 
practised by the Arapaho of to-day. It is chiefly the younger 
people who take part in it; but the older do not look upon 
it as in any way an intrusion or innovation, and give it full 
approval. At present the ceremony is permeated with ghost- 
dance ideas. Its basis seems to have been a widespread — 
dance, half social and half religious, attributed to some of the 
eastern Plains tribes, usually the Omaha. At the time of the 
ghost-dance movement, this seems to have been taken up by 
certain tribes, such as the Arapaho, and to have had a lively 
growth under the new influences. A brief description of this 
ceremony is given. 

Entirely distinct from the ghost-dance cult is the peyote 
worship. This cult rests on the mental excitement produced — 
by the eating of a small dried cactus commonly called by the 
Indians ‘‘mescal,”’ or ‘‘mescal bean,’’ and known in literature as 
“‘mescal button”’ and ‘‘peyote.’’ Itis not known how accurate 
the latter term is, as the Aztec peyote may have been a differ- _ 
ent plant. It affects the heart, produces muscular lassitude, 
is a strong stimulant of the nervous system, and has a marked 
effect on the general feeling of the person, giving the impression ~ 
of stimulating especially the intellectual faculties. In most 
cases it produces visions of a kaleidoscopic nature. Its emo- 
tional effect varies greatly, being in some cases depressing or 
intensely disagreeable ; in others, which are the more frequent, 
producing quiet but intense exaltation. There is little sub- 
sequent reaction. 

The religious ceremonies connected with this drug have 
been previously described by Mooney as witnessed by him 
among the Kiowa.! They are said to have been introduced 
among the Arapaho by the Kiowa. A number of young meu 
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now follow the cult with assiduity among the Arapaho. 
Middle-aged men and women are not rare among the partici- 
pants, but there are very few of the older men. The plant 
is not ordinarily eaten, even by the devotees, except during the 
ceremonies, which take place at irregular intervals of weeks, 
though sometimes it is used without any formality, as medicine. 

Guost-Dance. Head-dresses.—A great many feather objects, 
especially head-dresses, are made by the Arapaho in connec- 
tion with their ghost-dance beliefs. These, of course, resemble 
in certain respects the feather-work of their older tribal cere- 
monies, but on the whole have a distinct character of their 
own. The head-dresses are characterized especially by the 
frequent use of plumes and of hanging feathers, by a frequent 


and often exceedingly beautiful use of dyes obtained from the 


whites, and by a certain method of trimming and cutting 


feathers. The last two characteristics are almost wanting 


in the feather-work of the older ceremonies of the tribe. 
Eagle-feathers continue to be freely used in ghost-dance 
objects. The same is true of owl and hawk feathers, which 
occur in all classes of Arapaho deco- 
ration. It is possible that the con- 
nection believed to exist between 
owls and spirits of the dead con- 
tributed to the use of owl-feathers 
on ghost-dance objects. Crow and 
magpie feathers are more frequent 
than owl-feathers. Magpie-feathers 
appear not to have been more used, 
only because they could not be se- 


uncommon. Other feathers are rare. 
These characteristics of feather head- 
dresses are found also in the feather 

portions of other ghost-dance objects, a fis),tas Go¥?s*s#fe)- Feather 
including games. 

’ Several methods of attaching feathers to thongs are in use 
in such modern ceremonial ornaments. The most common is 
the simple laying of the end of the thong along the base of 
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the quill, and then wrapping them together with sinew. This 
is the usual method for small feathers, and it is not rare for 
the large ones (Fig. 104, a). Ina few instances the base of 
the quill is halved or slit so that the thong fits into it: 
more often the base of the quill is somewhat flattened. There 
area few instances of large feathers with square quills being 
attached to a two-strand thong. The two thongs are laid 
along opposite sides of the quill, and wrapped to it with sinew 
(Fig. 104, b). Again, large feathers are sometimes, though not 
often, attached by means of a hole made through one side of 
the quill, just above the base (Plate Lxv). The thong enters 
at the cut-off end of the quill, and passes out of this hole. It 
is then either knotted so that it cannot slip back (1), or laid 
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Fig. 105 (4, B§a; 4, $25b: % 3%). Feather Attachments. 


along the quill and wrapped to it (2), or brought back to itself 
and there tied (3). A variation of this method of piercing 
the quill is to pass the thong through two holes made into the 
quill on opposite-sides (4). This practice seems to be followed 
chiefly with feathers the butt-ends of whose quills have been 
shortened by wear or accident. A third method is the well- 
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known one of bringing the end of the quill back on itself, thus 
forming a loop through which the thong passes (Fig. 10s). 
This is done in two ways, in each of which the end of the quill 
is cut down to a comparatively narrow strip. According to 
the first method, this narrow strip is simply inserted in the 
quill (a), which may in addition be bound with sinew. Ac- 
cording to the second method, it is laid against the outside 
of the quill, and then wrapped to it with sinew (b). A varia- 
tion, consisting of a combination of this method and of wrap- 
ping the thong to the quill, is shown in c. 

A combination of methods of attachment is shown in Fig. 
to6. One feather is attached to a 
thong by being wrapped to it. The 
end of the quill is split, whether with 
intent or not is not clear, and the 
thong is almost enclosed by it.. Over 
the same thong is looped the narrow 
end of the quill of another feather in- 
serted in itself. Wrappings on both 
feathers hold the bases of dyed plumes 
decorating the lower portions of the 
two feathers. 

The ghost-dance head-dresses of the 
Arapaho are principally of the follow- Feather Mihxen enti 
ing types. 

Dyed plumes mounted on small sticks inserted in the quill, 
and worn upright at the back of the head, constitute one 
type. Occasionally they are fastened to the hair by a thong 
attached to the stick, but more usually the'stick is pointed, 
and simply stuck into the hair. It seems that the wearing 
of head-dresses of this type was associated with the expected 
return of the dead. These were usually thought to be wear- 
ing such head-dresses; and a spirit as opposed to a living 
person is often represented on ghost-dance pictographs by a 
human figure with an upright feather at the back of the head. 
In most cases the head-dresses of the present type contain 
a number of plumes, often of different colors. They are 
attached to the stick on which they are mounted by having 
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the base of the quill wrapped to it with sinew. The feathers 
at the upper end of the stick are attached first; and those below 
successively overlap the wrapping of those above, so that noth. 
ing is visible in the head-dress but the downy feathers and 
the pointed end of the stick. Usually these head-dresses are 
erect and slender; occasionally, as in Fig. 1, Plate Lxvi1, they 
are fuller. In a few cases a wrapping of a string of beads 
covers the sinew wrapping at the base. Sometimes small 
feathers of different character are attached to the base of a 
head-dress. Fig. 2, Plate Lxv1, shows a head-dress consisting 
of purplish-blue plumes. At the base are three small black 
feathers covering the wrapping of the plume. Fig. 3, Plate 
LXVII, shows a head-dress of the present type with a thong 
for fastening it tothe hair. This head-dress is also unusual 
in having few feathers, so that the stick on which they are 
mounted is visible, and in the fact that the top of the lower 
plume is tied to the stick with the bottom of the upper feather, 
whereas ordinarily the plumes are fastened only at the base. 
Fig. 3, Plate txvi, shows a form lacking any unusual charac- 
teristics. The plumes at the base are bright red; those above, 
white. The feathers in Fig. 1, Plate Ltxvi, are light-colored 
plumes dyed in soft shades of light red, blue, yellow, and 
green, which blend with very beautiful effect. At the base is 
a black plume. 

A second type of head-dress characteristic of the ghost- 
dance consists essentially of several feathers, usually of crows, 
mounted upright on a pointed stick, and in part cut away to 
the quill. The lower part of the vanes may be cut off entirely, 
or only in parts. The uppermost portion of the vanes is in all 
cases left on the quill. Sometimes the lower portion of the 
vanes is not entirely removed, and the quill is slit, so that 
the lower part of the quill stands up, while the two vanes fall 
downward, giving the feather a slashed effect. This general 
method of cutting and trimming feathers is not confined to 
crow and magpie feathers, nor to this specific type of head- 
dress, but occurs also in hanging head-dresses and in other 
feather objects. In such other objects, short hanging crow- 
feathers are often cut off across their ends; but this mutila- 
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tion is found also in certain of the older tribal regalia. In the 
case of the upright head-dresses under present consideration, 
the black feathers are usually rubbed over with red paint. 
In order to keep the upright feathers apart, the end of the 
stick, or, in longer head-dresses, several portions, swell into a 
sort of head, around which, or just below which, the feathers 
are fastened with sinew wrapping. The swelling of the stick 
gives the feathers an inclination to separate from one another. 
The head-dresses of this type are usually worn by the leaders 
of the ceremony. 

Fig. 107 shows one of seven head-dresses of this type made, 
together with seven painted shirts or dresses, by Sitting Bull, 
the most influential Arapaho ghost-dance apostle. The stick 
on which the feathers are mounted has three successive knobs 
or swellings, at each of which upright feathers are attached. 
There are four medium-sized feathers in the lowest of these 
tiers or circles, three medium-sized feathers in the second, and 
four long and two short feathers in the uppermost tier. All 
the feathers are cut into the vane in two, three, or four places 
on both sides of the quill, and are more or less reddened with 
paint. 

Fig. 3, Plate Lxvi1, shows a simpler head-dress. From 
the end of the stick rise four feathers entirely trimmed away, 
except for the tip. Even the quill has been mostly cut away, 
and barely enough left to enable the feather to stand without 
drooping. The interior side of the four cut quills is painted 
respectively blue, red, yellow, and green. The remaining por- 
tions of the vanes are reddened. In the middle of the top 
of the stick is set a small black wing-feather, which appears 
to have been nearly cut in two, but is not cut away. 

Fig. 1, Plate Lxvi1, shows a similar head-dress, in which 
both feather and quill have been cut away still more than in 
the last piece, so that nothing remains of the quill but a thin 


strip resembling whalebone. The inner side of these strips 


of quill is painted red. At the mounting of the four trimmed 


feathers, blue and yellow plumes are inserted. The four black 


tops are reddened with paint. 
Fig. 108 shows a simple head-dress somewhat resembling 
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the multiple crow-feather head-dress just described. It con- 
Sists of a single brownish feather mounted on a stick which 
appears to be inserted in the end of the quill; and 
the vanes are cut away, except atthe top. At the 
mounting, three small hawk-feathers are wrapped 
on with sinew. 

A third type of upright head-dress consists of 
a pair of long narrow feathers mounted on a stick. 
Occasionally, single feathers of this character are 
thus treated, and sometimes three feathers are 
mounted together. The favorite feather for this 
type of head-dress is the long tail-feather of the 
magpie. The feathers are usually ornamented either 


at the base or at the tip, or in both places. The 
Ornamentation is usually dyed plumes, which are 


either fastened to the feather with cement, or, at 
the base, are included in the wrapping of the feather. 
Fig. 1, Plate Lx1x, shows a typical head-dress of this 


type. It consists of two magpie-feathers and a few 


small orange-yellow plumes. Another specimen 

(part of Museum set Nos. ;5,3—,4,% consists of a single 
magpie-feather mounted on a stick without any 
adornment. Fig. 2, Plate Lx1x, shows, a three- _ ‘Ge 
feathered form of this type of head-dress. The vas Head. 
feathers in this case are of a pheasant. They are eae 
ornamented just below their pointed tips with red 

plumes, and at their bases with a pair of small black-and- 
white woodpecker-feathers. 

- Another type of head-dress that is common consists of a 


cross of stiff skin either painted, or covered with bead-work, 


and in most cases with a hanging attachment of feathers or 
embroidered strings. Plate .xx shows one form, the use and 
symbolism of which are described in another place in con- 


_ nection with the remaining objects obtained from its owner. 


Fig. 138, and Fig. 1, Plate Lxx1, show two other cross head- 
dresses, which, like the last, form part of a larger group of 
objects, in connection with which they, also, are more fully 
described. Fig. 2, Plate Lxx1, shows a somewhat different 
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form of these head-dresses. The skin is in the shape of a 


simple cross, without appreciable taper towards the middle, © 


and is covered with bead-work instead of painting. The 
feather attachments, which are more elaborate than in the 
preceding cases, consist of two eagle-feathers, along the quill 
of each of which is tied a strip of skin completely wrapped with 
red, yellow, and green quill-work. The feathers are tipped 
with red plumes, and attached to the middle of the cross by 

strings of red beads. The four ends of the cross are also 
tipped with red plumes. Like the preceding piece, this speci- 
men also forms part of a group, the pieces accompanying it 
being a whistle, and pendants for tying the hair (Museum 
No. 347, 0, ¢), which are described elsewhere. 

In the collection is another bead-covered cross (Museum No. 
Z's) with slight taper towards the middle of the arms. The 
beading is red, except that at the ends of the arms there are 
four small lines of blue beads. From the centre of the cross 
hang the usual attachments, which in this case consist of five 
thin thongs wrapped with red quill-work. On each thong are 
five places where blue quill-work replaces the red. Pend- 
ants of this nature occur on ghost-dance head-dresses of other 
types; and similar pendants are found in regalia of the older 
tribal ceremonial organizations, as in the whistle ornaments 
of the dog-dance. . 

Specimen Museum No. $$ is a Maltese cross of painted 
rawhide, resembling the body of the piece shown in Plate Lxx 
in having the centre of the cross circular. Half of this cross, 
including one entire arm and half of the adjacent arms, is 
painted green; the other half, red. These colors represent 
respectively sky and earth. The whole cross is the morning 
star. A white eagle-feather hangs from the end of one arm. 
Such attachment of feathers to the ends of the arms seems 


usual in painted crosses, whereas beaded crosses ordinarily - 


have the attachments made to the middle. The white fea- 
ther is painted in part with red and green. A narrow strip 
on each side of the lower part of the quill is reddened; be- 
yond this there is a narrow green stripe on each side of 
the quill to the tip of the feather, where the green area 
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spreads out fan-shaped. A red and a dark band pass 
transversely across the feather near this end. 

Another type of head-dress somewhat resembles the beaded 
cross head-dresses, but replaces the cross with the figure of a 
bird. Fig. 109 shows such a head-dress, which, 
like the cross head-dresses, is worn attached 
by thongs at the back or side of the head. The 
bird — which probably represents the crow, or . 
perhaps the thunder-bird —is covered with blue 
beading. From the centre of its body issues a _ 
thong to which is attached a feather, apparently _ 
ofa hawk. The base of this feather is covered 
with a piece of bird-skin, apparently from the 
head or neck of a duck. 

Specimen Museum No. §#, a, isa similar piece. 
The figure of the bird is somewhat smaller than 


beads with a crescent of red, green, and yellow 
beads at the centre of its body. Two black fea- 
thers, ornamented at their bases with red-dyed 
plumes, hang from this crescent ornament. 

Still another type of head-dress resembling 
the cross and bird head-dresses—in that its 
body is of wood or skin, and its feathers are , 
primarily attachments to this—consists of a te 
small ring or hoop. Usually these rings are ow Be nem 
covered with bead-work of one color, and have ee 
four small areas of another color on them. They are also 
traversed by two bisecting strings of sinew. Feathers may 
be attached at the four colored spots, or at the bisection 
of the strings. These head-dresses represent the sacred 
tribal wheels and the game-wheels used by the Arapaho. 
The symbolism of the sacred wheels —which refers to 
the world, the snake, and other ideas—is therefore more . 
or less transferred to them. Fig. 111 shows such a head- 
dress, one of a pair which are more fully commented upon 
elsewhere. Another such object is shown attached to the crow 
belt shown in Plate txxiv. A third piece approximating this 
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type is shown in Fig. 110, one of a set of ghost-dance objects. 
It consists of a small hoop wrapped with a dark-green thong. 
From the hoop hang, by yellow-painted 
thongs, five tips of black feathers, and 
by longer thongs (which are yellow, 
green, and red), two other such feather- 
tips. Two still longer thongs probably 
serve to fasten the ornament to the head. 
A fourth piece, resembling the last, has 
been illustrated in Fig. 3, Plate vi. 

A somewhat divergent type of head- 
dress is shown in Fig. 112. A hoop of 
rawhide is covered on one side only with 
blue beads. From it hang two strings 
of blue beads 
and two twists 
of brown fur, 
which appear to 
have been 
partly painted 
green. «This. 
head-dress, like 
the ordinary 
head-dress, is 
worn attached 
by.two thongs. 


Fig. 111 (Fo. *), Hesd-eitas 
ment used in the Ghost—dance, A t y pe of ment used in the Ghost-dance, 


Fig. rro (5%). Head-orna- 


Length, 22 cm. Length, 19 cm, 


ghost-dance 
head-dress different from all the preceding, in that it 
is a realistic representation instead of a merely symbolic 
ornament, consists of a small bow and arrows, usually 


ornamented with feathers. Such a head-dress (forming 
part of a larger group of objects belonging to one man, and ~ 
described elsewhere) is shown in Fig. 113. The bow is painted © 


red on one edge, green on the other, and dark green on the 
outer side: the inner side is half green, half yellow. Two arrows 
are tied to the middle of the bow. These are carved so as to 
show triangular feathering and a notch at the end. The forward 
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half of each arrow is yellow; the rear half, dark green. The 
arrows are tied against the bow, so that their yellow halves 
are near the green portion of the inside of the bow, their gfeen 


Fig. 113 (¥%.2). Head-dress of Small Bow and Arrows. Length 
of bow, 23 cm. 


halves along the yellow portion of the bow. Seven short 
crow-feathers hang from thongs at the place where the arrows 
are tied to the bow. Five of these thongs are short, two are 
considerably longer, so that the feathers at their ends fall be- 
low the others. Two additional thongs fastened at the same 
place serve to tie the head-dress to the hair. This arrange- 
ment of seven small black feathers on thongs of unequal 
length occurs on another object belonging to the same owner 
(Pig. 110), described under the hoop form of head-dress. 
Other head-dresses consist of combinations of two or more 
of the types described. Fig. 114 shows such a specimen. It 
consists of two magpie-feathers mounted on a stick, of a hoop 
head-dress with four quill-covered pendants, and of a miniature 
bow and arrows. The entire object is profusely ornamented 
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with green and yellow quill wrapping and with green, yellow, 
and red plumes. The bow is painted green, as are the two 
arrows, which are feathered with trimmed magpie-feathers. 
One arrow is blunt as if for play, the 
other pointed. These two arrows are 
said to represent the sun; the quilled 
pendants, rain. Such head-dresses as 
this are worn upright at the back of the 
head, the hoop and bow hanging from — 
the lower part of the upright head-dress. 
This object belonged to the same person 
who owned the specimens Museum Nos. 
stasis 
A head-dress similar to the last 
specimen is Museum No. 75%. It lacks 
the bow and arrows of the last piece, 
but has the pair of mounted magpie- 
feathers ornamented along the shaft 
with a strip of quill-work, and the 
quill-covered hoop, from which hang 
quill-covered pendants. At the ends 
of these pendants are feathers. The 
uill-work on the magpie-feathers is 
alternately red and yellow. At the base 
of the feathers are red plumes; at 
with Whe edBow “tence, their tips, blue. plumes. The ring is 
ebieh half red and half yellow. From it 
hang, besides a single plume, five thin thongs completely 
wrapped with quill-work. Four areas of the quill covering of 
each of these thongs are red, and three black. At the end 
of each thong is an iridescent black magpie-feather, at the 
base of which are red and yellow plume-feathers. The yellow 
quill-work on this double head-dress is said to represent the 
earth, more, perhaps, because it occurs on the circular hoop. 
than on account of its color. The red denotes people; the 
blue, the sky. The feathers represent birds. 
Another form of head-dress consists of a pair of hanging 
eagle-feathers. This type has,already been met with as a 
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constituent of the cross head-dress. Fig. 115 shows such a 
head-dress taken from a group of ghost-dance objects. The 
feathers are nearly perfectly white eagle-feathers somewhat 
stained with paint, which may not have been intentional. 
They are tied together by a thong passing through the loop 
formed by the trimmed end of the quill doubled, and inserted 
into itself. Like most other head-dresses of this class, this 
one is worn hanging from the back of the head. 

Fig. 116 is a head-dress accompanying 
the feathered belt or scarf shown in Plate 
Lxxul. It is a spotted eagle-feather more 
or less stained with red, and tipped, at the 
end and ata short 
distance below the 
end, with yellow 
down attached to 
the feather with red 
cement. Contrary 
to the most common 
usage, this feather 
lacks any thong for 
attachment. A little 
of the feathering is 
‘4, removed on one side 
‘. of the base, and the 
end of the quill is 
“3; sharpened, so that 
- it seems to have 
been intended to 
have been stuck into 
the hair. 

Head-dresses con- 


sisting of entire or Fig. 116(;\4.%). Feather 
, ee eet partie) bird-skins 
are notrare. There 
are two such skins— one an entire crow-skin, the other a 
partial one —in the set of the ghost-dance objects (Museum 


Nos. +,:—). Specimen No. §% is another crow-skin, 


J 
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kept wrapped in red flannel. The eyes have been painted 
red. It is not certain whether or not this bird-skin was 
removed from its red-flannel wrapping when worn. Two 
ends of thong attached at the neck of the bird serve to 
fasten the head-dress to the back of the dancer’s head. Plate 
LxxII shows a head-dress consisting of a black and a red bird- 
skin tied breast to breast. The birds appear to be a black- 
bird andatanager. This head-dress is also worn fastened to 
the hair by two thongs. 

Specimen Museum No. 7° is a head-dress belonging to’ 
the class of bead-covered rawhide head-dresses with attached 
feathers, but cannot be included under the related types of 
cross, bird, and hoop head-dresses. It is a crescent forming 
the greater part of a circle, with its ends downward. Half 
of the crescent is beaded yellow, and half light blue. Red 
and yellow plumes are attached respectively to the blue and 
yellow ends of the crescent, and from the middle there rise 
larger red, green, and yellow plumes. This form of head- 
dress does not seem to be common. 

One of the simplest forms consists of a number of hanging 
feathers. These are usually wrapped with sinew against 
thongs, the thongs knotted together, and two of them extended 
beyond the rest; or perhaps, more frequently, two additional 
thongs are inserted for tying the head-dress to the scalp-lock . 
or to the hair at the side of the head. or ae 

Specimen Museum No. $$ is such a head-dress, consisting of __ 
twenty-four iridescent magpie-feathers, some of them being 
the long tail-feathers of the bird. There is also attached a 
black-and-white eagle or hawk feather. This specimen was 
secured for the Museum by Rev. W. C. Roe, and, according to 
the information given him, was worn in war to turn away the 
enemy’s missiles. It thus appears that this form of head-dress 
is not especially associated with the ghost-dance movement. — 

Fig. 117 shows another such head-dress, consisting of twelve 
crow-feathers, the number being determined by the number 
of feathers in the bird’s tail. The thongs and sinew wrappings 
are painted red. The thongs are knotted together into a 
round lump of considerable mass. This feature is often found 
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on head-dresses of this type, including those used in the peyote 


' worship. 


This simple form of ghost-dance head-dress, the hanging 
bunch of feathers, 
does not occur 
among the regalia 
of the Arapaho 
tribal ceremonial 
organization, just 
as anothercommon 
form—the thick 
bunch of feathers 
worn upright on 
the head among 
the Shoshoneans, 
Fig. 117 ($2). Head-dress of Crow-feathers. the Californians, 
<5 Sheree and other Indians 
—is lacking altogether among the Arapaho. 
The bunch of hanging feathers is a frequent 
head-dress in the Arapaho peyote ceremony. The 
peyote head-dresses, however, differ from those 
of the ghost and crow dance in being smaller, and 
from other species of birds. 

An unusual form of head-dress, worn by a boy, 
is shown in Fig. 118. It consists of a long tuft of 
twisted white hair from a cow’s tail, representing a Fi aise $0) 
snake. At the top are attached two brass clock- soto Ang 
wheels, the larger flat one representing the sun, —” 32 cm, 
and the other, it is said, food. 

Specimen Museum No. +§,, c, is a pair of hair-ornaments, 
each consisting of two thongs painted red, ornamented about 
the middle with red, white, and green quill wrapping, and 
divided-each at the lower end into four fringes. These hair- 


- ties form a group with a feather-ornamented whistle and the 


cross head-dress shown in Fig. 2, Plate Lxx1. 

Fig. 119 shows a flat piece of bone used as a base for an 
upright feather arising from one of the deer-tail head- 
dresses of familiar type. The bone is cut into the shape 
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of a woman. Several holes in the face indicate spots of 
paint. 

A number of head-dresses and other objects of wear made 
in connection with the ghost-dance, and kept together by one 
man, who was also the owner of the painted tent described 
below, comprise the following: a shell gorget (called ‘‘beii,’’ or 
‘‘moon-shell,’’ when the Indians speak English) 
representing a part of the buffalo’s throat, and 
| hence the buffalo (Fig. 120); an entire crow-skin 

worn tied to the back of the head; another crow- 
skin, split, and lacking the head, similarly 
worn; knee-bands of bells; armlets of porcu- 
pine-quills; a pair of white feathers of the bald 
eagle; a head-dress (Fig. 115); a head-dress of 
four upright trimmed black feathers, to be worn 
by the leaders in the dance (Plate Lxvill); a 
long single-mounted magpie tail-feather; four 
upright plume head-dresses of the type first 


Fig. 119 (gf). Gescribed ; a miniature bow and arrow head- 
A Piece of Bone 


froma Head-dress, ATESS (Fig. 113), to be worn by a drummer; the 


Length, 13.5 cm. 


hoop head-dress of Fig. rro. 

Feather Necklaces and Belts. — Necklaces and belts or scarfs 
ornamented with feathers were frequently made in connection 
with the ghost-dance movement. With but few exceptions, 
these consist of a two-strand twisted cord of skin or cloth to 
which are attached numerous feathers ornamented at the base 
or tip with the usual dyed plumes or hair. In one specimen 
in the Museum a single partly twisted strand of fur is used; 
im another, a somewhat wider flat strip of otter-skin; and in 
one case the feathers are attached to the two edges of a 
silk handkerchief folded diagonally. 

A necklace or scarf consisting of two black-painted thongs 
twisted together, to which crow-feathers and four eagle-feathers 


are tied by red-painted thongs, is shown in Plate Lxxm. The — 


crow-feathers are ornamented at the base by red plumes; two 


of the black-and-white eagle-feathers have green plumes at — 
the base; and all four have red plumes at the ends. The 


white portion of these eagle-feathers has been rubbed with 
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red paint. All four of them are much worn, especially along 
one side. To each of the thongs, from which hangs an eagle- 
feather, are attached four other thongs, at the ends of which 
are crow-feathers without plume ornamentation. It was 
stated that each of these eagle-feathers, with its four crow- 
feathers, represented five successive lives or worlds, the eagle- 


feather being the last. 


Fig. 120 (7%). A Gorget of Shell. Diameter, 6 cm. 


Specimen Museum No. $$, a, was said to have been worn 
as a scarf over one shoulder. Its body consists of a cord of 
two strands of twisted red calico. The pendant attachments 
are in part weasel-tails more or less ornamented with red and 
purple and green plumes, and long tufts of green horse-tail 
Ornamented with red and blue plumes. One yellow tuft of 
hair is ornamented with green and purple. A number of small 
belts are also attached to the scarf. The fur and other pend- 


ants were said to represent people in the new world. The 


green of the horsehair tufts denoted the earth, the yellow the 
sky. . 

Specimen Museum No. +,°,, altogether about three feet 
long, seems to have been intended primarily for wear from the 
back of the head, but resembles the scarfs. It consists of a cord 
of two strands of twisted black silk, from which hang five 
bunches of black-and-white magpie-feathers and two bunches 
of black crow or magpie feathers. From one end hang three 


_ pheasant-feathers and a white weasel-skin. Near the middle 


is attached a small rawhide cross, about an inch in size, wrapped 
with red, white, and blue quills. This was also worn separately 
as a head-dress, being tied to the hair by two thongs. 

(March, 1907) ar 
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Specimen Museum No. 7j’5 is one of the largest of these 
feathered scarfs. The feathers are attached by thongs to 
two cords of braided rawhide. One half of these two rawhide 
ropes is painted red; the other half, green. According to 
customary ghost-dance symbolism, these represent earth and 
sky. The feathers attached to the two halves of the scarf are 
dyed red and green to accord with the color of the rawhide 
braid to which they are fastened. The green-dyed feathers 
are adorned with green plumes at the base, and yellow at the 
tip. In the middle, at the junction of the red and green 


halves of the scarf, is a red ribbon, an eagle-feather dyed purple — 


and ornamented with yellow plumes at the base and tip, a long 
grayish-white feather dyed yellow and tipped with a red plume, 
and five red-tipped black feathers attached to green thongs. At 
one end of the scarf a somewhat similar bunch of pendants 
consisting of a gray-and-white feather dyed yellow and of four 
red-tipped black feathers, is attached to the scarf by green 
thongs. The opposite red end of the scarf shows no such 
attachments; but this half of the scarf has fastened to it, at 
some distance from the end,a single yellow-tipped white feather. 
About two dozen small brass bells are attached to this scarf 
in addition to the feathers. These bells were said to represent 


hail. The red covering of the feathers on the scarf denoted : : 


the sun; the yellow, the water of a lake in the world to be. 
Specimen Museum No. ;';9; is an unusually graceful neck- 


lace of black-and-white magpie-feathers ornamented with 


orange, green, and yellow plumes of delicate shades. The 
body of the necklace is a light-brown fur somewhat twisted, 
and lightly painted red. The two ends of this hang down for 
nearly a foot beyond where they are joined. From the point 
of the junction there hangs also a bunch of six black-and- 
white magpie-feathers without colored plumes, together with 
a fringe of green thongs. 

Specimen Museum No. $% consists of feathers hanging from 
a strip of otter-skin about an inch wide. The bare side of 


the skin is painted yellow. From the hair side proceed — i. 
thongs to which black feathers are attached, for the most part : 
in pairs. These feathers are ornamented with red plumes at 
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the base and with yellow plumes at the tip. At one end of the 
piece there is a length of more than a foot of twisted otter- 
skin without any feather attachments. 

The one scarf or belt consisting of feathers attached along 


_the two outer edges of a folded silk handkerchief contains crow, 
_ Magpie, pheasant, hawk or owl, and perhaps other feathers, 


dyed red, yellow and green, and ornamented at the base with 


_ ted, yellow, or green plumes. The plumes are always of a 
- different color from the feather to which they are attached. 


The feathers are tied to the handkerchief with red thongs. 

A necklace of rabbit feet and feathers (specimen Museum 
No. #5) was worn during the ghost-dance or crow-dance 
to prevent the dancer from becoming tired. Similar rabbit- 
foot charms seem to be sometimes put on horses to enable 
them to run better. An additional motive for the selection 
of rabbits’ feet in this case was the fact that the Piute origina- 
tor of the ghost-dance movement was reported to the Arapaho 
to live largely on rabbits. 

Crow Belts. — The most conspicuous pieces worn in the crow- 
dance are common to the Arapaho and to almost all of the 
Plains tribes. They consist of a belt from which hang two 
long and sometimes wide strips of skin ornamented with 


- feathers, paintings, and sometimes bells. These strips fall 


from the back of the waist of the dancer nearly to the ground. 
At the upper part of the back of the belt there is a piece of 
rawhide, usually cut into the shape of a bird. This serves to 
give support to various ornaments. The most conspicuous 
and frequent of these are two projecting arms attached to 


_ thongs which are drawn through the rawhide, and which, 


being pulled tight and knotted behind, cause the ornaments 
to stand out horizontally, at right angles from the rest of the 
piece. Sometimes a row of feathers between these two arms 
is made to project inasimilar manner. As the crow-dance 


_ belts are worn, these projecting ornaments stand out from the 


back below the waist in a very striking manner. It will be 
seen that, while these specimens are nominally belts, they 
actually ornament only the lower part of the wearer’s rear. 

A specimen of this class, which was made by the owner as 
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the result of his belief that he visited the sky as a “shadow,” 
and was there instructed to make the belt, is shown in Plate 
LxxIv. The two hanging strips of skin which form the body 
of the specimen are together somewhat over a foot in width. 
The one on the left is painted yellow; the one on the right, red. 
To each strip are attached four rows of about four plumes each, 
alternating with rows of about four tufts of wool. These 
plumes and tufts of wool are wrapped with sinew to thongs 
passing through the skin, and knotted on the other side. The 
plumes and wool are dyed yellow and red to accord with the 


painting of the skin to which they are attached. Halfway — 


down the length of the strip of skin, a skin fringe is sewed on. 
To this skin are attached two horizontal rows of small bells. 
The lower ends of the two strips are also fringed, and just above 
the fringe are ornamented with horizontal stripes of blue, red, 
and yellow bead-work. The yellow and red ground:color of the 
two strips has been painted over with six wavy vertical lines 
extending the length of each strip, and applied in a more 
intense shade of the color of the background. In addition, 
two red horizontal crescents are painted on the yellow strip, 
two black ones on the red strip. The backs of the two strips 
are painted over very lightly with red and yellow. On the 
yellow side of the back are painted four black and three red 
crescents; on the red strip, four red and three black crescents. 

The piece of rawhide at the top has in this specimen been 
cut into the shape of the upper part of aneagle. It is pierced 
with many small holes, and is edged with red, blue, and yellow 
beading. The body of the bird below the wings has not been 
represented, and almost all there is of it projects above the 
two hanging strips. To the eye of this rawhide figure of a 
bird is attached a small head-dress, probably usually removed 
from this belt, and tied to the wearer’s hair. This head-dress 
consists of a bunch of half a dozen crow-feathers that have 


been rubbed with red paint. These feathers have been slit — 


in the customary ghost-dance style, so that the quill remains 


bare, except at the tip; while the lower part of the feather, — 


much slashed, remains hanging loose at the base of the quill. 
The two projecting arms are in this specimen made of wire 
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entirely wrapped with bead-work, — red on the right arm, and 
blue on the left. At the base of each arm are a few owl- 
feathers cut like the crow-feathers just described, and dyed 
respectively red and yellow on the right and left arms. At 
the outer end of each wire arm is a black feather trimmed 
so as to resemble the vane of a two-feathered arrow. At the 
base, this feather is ornamented with yellow-dyed plumes; 
at its tip, with a tuft of dyed wool wrapped to the pared quill 
with sinew. Between the two projecting arms are six large 
eagle-feathers, each attached to thongs passing through the 
tawhide. The base of the quills of these feathers is wrapped 
with yellow ribbon, from under which hangs a red ribbon 
several inches in length. The tips of the six feathers are orna- 
mented with yellow-dyed plumes fastened to the feather with 
cement; while a few inches below, a red plume is similarly fas- 


_tened. As the specimen is worn, these six feathers project at an 


angle downward. Under their bases is a large braid of grass, 


apparently the sweet-grass used forincense. Below the sweet- 


grass are two rows of hawk or owl feathers partly trimmed 
from the quill. They are dyed red and yellow to accord with 
the side of the piece to which they are fastened. Just above 
the six large feathers there are attached two rawhide horns 
painted black. These also project from the piece, much as did 
the two arms and the row of feathers. 

The belt-straps of this specimen are formed by a strip of 
skin little more than an inch in width, which is fastened by 
thongs to the back of the rawhide bird. This belt is orna- 
mented with vertical strips of blue, red, and yellow bead-work, 
in several places with bells, and with several bunches of crow- 
feathers hanging from thongs a few inches in length. These 
crow-feathers have had the upper half cut off. From one 
of the belt-straps hangs a small ring wrapped with red quill- 


work. In two opposite places, yellow wrapping replaces the 


red on the ring; and in two other places, also diametrically 
opposed, there is blue quill-work. These four points are con- 
nected by strings. From the intersection of these strings 
hangs a long thong wrapped in three places with red quill- 
work. Itis possible that this small hoop was intended to be 
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detached from the belt on certain occasions, and worn as 
a head-dress. : 
The symbolism of this piece is the following. The entire 
object represents the thunder-bird. The six eagle-feathers 
projecting from the lower part of the rawhide figure are to 
be considered as its tail. The two bead-covered projecting 
attachments are lightning: they also represent arrows, as — 
indicated by the feathering at their end. The two black 
horns of rawhide indicate buffalo, and therefore subsistence. 
The yellow strip of skin denotes life in heaven; the red one, 
life on earth. The blue, red, and yellow stripes of bead-work 
on the lower ends of the main skin-strips and on the belt-straps 
represent the rainbow. The ceremony in which these pieces 
are worn, not only refers to the thunder, but is sometimes 
called ‘‘rain-dance.’’ The owl-feathers at the base of the two 
projections denote ghosts, which owls are supposed to be, — 
Their trimming, which leaves only the tip of the feather on the 
quill, was said to represent arrow-feathering. The numerous 
small holes in the rawhide bird represent the metallic sheen — 
of the thunder-bird. Thered and yellow ribbons at the bases 
of the eagle-feathers are flashes of lightning. The bells on 
the specimen represent thundering, and, as they are round, 
hail. The red crescent denotes the sun; the black, the moon. 


The small hoop attached to the belt-strap represents the sacred 


wheel. The entire object is called niihina"ka" (“bird-taal” Of: 

“‘eagle-tail’’). ie 

Accompanying this specimen is a head-dress, the body: of . 
which consists of a wooden arrow with a barbed point and 
a wooden representation of feathering (Fig. 121). Three 
feathers appear to have been represented; only two now 
remain. The shaft of the arrow is wrapped with a string 
of red beads on sinew. At the base of the wooden feather- 
ing, bits of plumes dyed dark blue are attached by sinew 


wrapping. The shaft is painted red; the point, dark green 
or black; and the feathering, red on one side and dark 
green on the other. At the end of the wooden feathering an 
eagle-feather is attached by a string. This string passes 


through the doubled quill. The lower portion of the feather 
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is notched. This arrowis worn as a head-dress with the point 
downward. It represents the thunder’s arrow, —lightning. 
The eagle-feather and bits of plume were interpreted as arrow- 
feathering ; the red beads were said to represent each a person; 
and the string along the wooden 
feathering, serving as a means 
of attachment for the hanging 
eagle-feather, was said to be 
the course of the owner, or of 
his prayer to heaven before he 
predicted rain. 

Another crow belt (Museum 
No. $3) is green on one side, 
yellow on the other. The green 
represents the earth; the yellow, 
the sky. The feathers attached 
to each side are dyed in the 
same color, and the belt strips 
are painted in the same color as 
the hanging strips. From the 
middle of the top, where a 
magpie-skin lacking the head is 
attached over the red-painted 
figure of a bird, there hang two 
long thin strips of skin, one 
green, and one yellow. In 
addition there are two yellow fig. 1: (3%;,<). Head-dress resembling 
ribbons. From the sides of the 2 Arrow. Length of arrow, 28.5 cm. 
red figure of the bird a red line 
extends on each side down to the lower-end of the speci- 
men. The two ornaments made to stand out from the upper- 
most piece have for their main part am eagle wing-feather, the 
quill of which has a wrapping of porcupine-work laid over it 
andtiedon. Small bellsare strung along the backof the feather. 
At the base of the eagle wing-feather, where this is apparently 


_ stiffened by the insertion of a stick into the quill and by wrap- 


ping with thong, about eight feathers, apparently of an owl, 
are attached. The quills of these have been split to the base. 
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These feathers are attached by reducing the base of the quill to 
a flat strip, bending this around the thong and back upon the 
entire quill above, where it is fastened by a wrapping of sinew. 
These owl-feathers are dyed respectively green and yellow on 
the two sides. Where the projecting ornaments which they 
encircle are attached, small five-pointed stars of rawhide 
intervene between the body of the piece and the ornaments. 
At the top of the back is a piece of rawhide cut out into the 
shape of a bird, presumably the thunder-bird. This piece 
is attached so that, when the specimen is worn, it is entirely 
hidden from view, except for the head of the bird, which pro- 
jects above the top of the soft skin of which the main portion 
of the specimen consists. This head is painted with red and 
green vertical stripes. When the specimen is spread out so 
that the belt-straps are horizontal, the entire piece resem- 
bles in outline a bird; the head being made by the head of this 
bird-form piece of rawhide; the wings, by the fringed and 
pointed belt-straps; and the tail, by the two long feathered 
hanging strips. On the back of these two main strips of skin 
are painted irregular dots of green and yellow. The green 
dots are on that one of the two strips which in front is yellow, 
and vice versa. With the yellow dots are a few in light blue. 
This specimen was obtained by Rev. W. C. Roe. 

A simpler piece (Museum No. $9), obtained by the Rev. 
Mr. Roe, lacks the rawhide figure of a bird at the top of the 
back. Instead, there is a rectangular piece of stiff rawhide 
doubled on itself, from the lower part of which two triangular 
pieces have been cut, giving the whole piece the angular out- 
line of the body, wings, and tail of a bird. While no infor- 
mation was obtained as to the symbolism of this specimen, it 
seems very probable that this piece of hide represented a bird 
to its maker. Through the upper part of this hide is passed 
a horizontal stick to support the entire specimen. The soft 
skin forming the body of the specimen appears to have been 
painted over very lightly in green. The uppermost portion 
of this soft skin, about where it covers the stiff rawhide, is 
painted green more distinctly. In this green area is a dark- 
blue horizontal crescent. On each of the two hanging strips 
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of the soft skin is painted a long dark-blue arrow, the point 
upward. The back orinside of the soft skin is roughly painted 
dark blue. The feather ornamentation of this piece consists 
principally of pheasant-feathers, which are attached in five or 
six horizontal tiers of about five featherseach. These pheasant- 
feathers have been lightly dyed blue. The uppermost tier of 
feathers is, as usual, attached to a strip of skin distinct from the 
body of the piece, and shows some tendency to stand out at an 
angle. The feathers are all attached by the method of turning 
the quill upon itself over a thong, and have small red-dyed 
plumes fastened to their bases by the same sinew wrapping 
which holds the doubled-over end of the quill. A few pheasant- 
feathers are also attached to the belt-straps. They are fast- 
ened to bunches of short thongs, which are tied into one knot. 
The two stiff projecting ornaments are in appearance quite 
different from the customary form, in that they consist of 
slender rods covered with rabbit-skin. The interior of these 
rods, however, appears to be nothing but a long eagle wing- 
feather which has been folded closely around its quill; so that 
actually the usual type is adhered to. The ends of these 
projecting ornaments are tipped with bunches of red-dyed 


_ plumes, and at the base each ornament is encircled by owl 


or hawk feathers dyed green. These have been cut off square 
at the ends, and the entire lower portion of each feather has 
been slit from the quill on each side, remaining attached only 
at the base. 

Specimen Museum No. 35,°5 is made of cloth instead of deer- 
skin, and is somewhat smaller and simpler than the preceding 
pieces. It is entirely supported by a square piece of raw- 
hide doubled upon itself over a horizontal stick at the top. 
From each side of this hangs a comparatively narrow strip of 
blue-edged red cloth to which are attached six eagle-feathers 
in pairs. Just above the place where these two hanging strips 
are fastened to the rawhide, are the two projecting attach- 
ments, which, in this piece also, consist essentially of a long 
eagle wing-feather. Over the front of this a smaller feather, 
apparently also from an eagle-wing, has been laid: along the 
under side of the quill there is a strip of red and black quill- 
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wrapped rawhide. Four or five small brass bells are attached 
to a string running along the feather and this quilled strip. 
At the base, each of the two eagle wing-feathers is encircled 
by about eight owl or hawk feathers dyed green. The quills 
of these have been slit, so that the body of the feather hangs 
loosely in two portions from the base; only the quill itself, 
with the small tip, remaining stiff. The belt-straps consist 
of a woven woollen band the middle of which has been tied 
to the rawhide backing.. At the middle of the front of this 
rawhide is attached a bird-skin, apparently of a hawk, so 
that it comes between the pairs of projecting ornaments and 
hanging strips. Below this, from the middle of the lower part 
of the rawhide square, hangs an ornament roughly resembling 
the head-dresses worn in the second dance of the ceremonial 
series. It is a trapezoidal piece of skin doubled on itself, in 
one end of which are inserted five eagle-feathers. It seems 
probable that this piece is also a head-dress, and has been 
attached here for safe-keeping. 

Women’s Dresses.— A woman's deerskin dress made for the 
ghost-dance, and seen among the southern Arapaho in 1899, 
was painted over from the waist up. The ground-color of the 
painting was blue. Across the dress were two rows of thir- 
teen suns (yellow circles), and, below these, two rows of seven 
large morning-star crosses. These crosses were yellow with 
red edges. The back of the dress showed the same painting. 
For the middle star of the upper row on the front of the 
dress was substituted a large red crescent moon: the corre- 
sponding place on the back of the dress was filled with a 
figure of the thunder-bird (also in red), four red lightning- 
marks proceeding from its eyes to the side of the dress. 

A little girl’s buckskin dress ornamented with beads, painted 
with symbolic designs, in accordance with several dreams, by 
a young man who was her relative, is shown in Plate Lxxv. 
Over the shoulders of the dress, on the part of it that is worn 
highest, is painted the thunder-bird, with lightning issuing 
from its eye. In the middle of one side of the dress is painted 
a large red Maltese cross, the morning star. The ends of this 
cross are green. This green denotes the freshness of the new 
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world to be. Below one shoulder is a buffalo, the means of sub- 
sistence; below the other shoulder, a magpie in green. Flank- 
ing the morning-star cross are black trapezoidal figures, the fa- 
- miliar hiitenilife-symbols. A figure of a turtle below the cross 
tefers to the originoftheearth. The turtle is painted in a gray- 
ish-blue intended to give the effect of fog or mist, the word for 
turtle (baana") being the same as that forfog. Other figures on 
this side of the dress are a five-pointed star and the new moon. 
_ At the bottom of the dress, a green strip represents the earth 
in spring. A symbol of a tree with leaves represents a decidu- 
ous tree, no doubt the cottonwood, with fresh leaves. The 
rainbow is represented by an arch of colored bands. A dark 
cloud is enclosed by it. Another figure of the thunder-bird 
and of the lightning issuing from it symbolizes early summer, 
the time of the first thunderstorm. 

On the opposite side of this dress there are pictures of the 
turtle, of two pipes, of two buffalo, and of the crow, the mes- 
senger and guide to the new world. A red sun below refers 
to the new sun that will be. The bottom of the dress is 
painted dark blue, which indicates the sky, as the correspond- 
ing green band on the opposite side indicates the earth. 

‘Above this blue are painted two cedar-trees, indicated by 
tree-symbols without leaves. 

- To the shoulders, front, and back, are attached several small 
representations of the netted hoop-wheel used as a game, and 
more or less revived at the time of the ghost-dance. 

Another painted deerskin ghost-dance dress for a girl was 
obtained, with information as to its symbolism, by Rev. W. 
C. Roe. The symbolic decoration is the following: On one 

_ side (Plate Lxxvi), below the throat, a Maltese-cross morning 

star in green; five five-pointed stars on each side; below these, 
two figures of crows or magpies (to judge from the paint- 
ing, the former); — below a horizontal beaded band (which 
is decorative), in the centre, a pipe, bowl down; on the two 
sides, a red sun and a buffalo; — at the waist, a crow and 
three small solid circles representing the heated stones used 
in the sweat-house to produce steam; below, two crows; a 
tent, and two trees. The symbolism on the other side 
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(Plate txxvir) is the following: A hollow circle below the 
throat is the full moon; a half-circle in green, below this, the 
new moon;—to the sides, stars, and crows or magpies; 
below, two sweat-house stones and (a small solid oval with 
a line at one end) a buffalo seen from above; — at the bottom, 
a turtle, a tent, a red semicircle denoting a sweat-house, and 
a high quadrilateral representing a mountain. Down the 
Shoulders is a stripe of bead-work. Under this on each side, 
and for the greater part covered by it, is a circle, said to repre- 
sent the game-wheel, but resembling the usual symbols for 
the sacred hoop-wheel. The game-wheel, however, is itself 
regarded at times as a symbol of the latter. 

In the Museum collection is a painted canvas tent (No. 
7#/;) ornamented in accordance with a dream, and used for 
the crow-dance. It is decorated as follows: The upper part 
of the tent is painted green as far down as the ears or upper 
flaps extend. The lower border of the tent, for about four 
feet up from the ground, is also painted green. The green 
area at the top is bordered by a red line; .the one below, by an 
orange line. Down the front of the tent, where the two edges 
are joined when it is erected, is an orange border. On the 
sides and back of the tent are five red stripes, each about a 
foot wide, extending vertically from the upper green portion 
of the tent to the lower green portion. These red stripes 
have each seven blue circles painted in outline upon them, 
and, like the two orange stripes down the front of the tent, 
are edged with blue. 

The door of this tent has painted on it a green bird, ap- 
parently a crow. The heart of this bird is represented in 
yellow, and from it a yellow line issues through the mouth of 
the bird, and upward to the edge of the door. Under the bird 
is a figure of a buffalo in green; and beyond this, outside of 
the hoop forming the frame of the door, is a drawing in out- 
line of a rider with bow and arrow, apparently pursuing the 
buffalo. At the two corners of the door and in the middle 
of it, between the crow and the buffalo, there are attached a 
few crow-feathers and small bells; at one place on the side, 
a few crow-feathers. : 
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A large number of crow and some magpie feathers have 
been tied into bunches for attachment to this tent. The 
wooden pins used for fastening the front of the tent together 
are painted red, and ornamented with small black feathers 
wrapped by their bases to the wood in two places near one 
end. One of these pins is painted green insteac of red. 

Drums and Accessories. — Fig. 122 shows a hand drum. 
It is somewhat more than a foot across. It consists of a 
circular piece of skin stretched over one edge of a hoop of 
wood, and brought around over its other edge. The hoop is 


Fig. 122 (gg). A Hand Drum. Diameter, 4: cm. 


pierced with holes an inch or more apart; and a thong passing 
through these and the skin on the inside and outside of the 
hoop stretches the drum. From four opposite points of the 
hoop, on the back or bottom, thongs extend toward the centre, 
where they are fastened together and wrapped with cloth, to 
afford a handle. This bottom, or inside of the drum, is said 
to resemble the sacred wheel, because this is also crossed by 
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two bisecting strings. The inside of the hoop itself is painted 
dark green. The under side of the skin is painted red. The 
inside of the drum is called haa"tetc (‘‘the ocean’’). The 
upper side, which is shown in the figure, is also painted red, 
and is said torepresent the sun. A large black figure denotes 
a buffalo-horn; two smaller black marks, about the size of 
fingers, represent man and woman. 

Fig. 123 shows one of four sticks used to suspend a large 
drum. The painted ends of the sticks are stuck in the ground, 
and the drum 
is hung from 
the forks at 
the top. Two 
of the sticks 
are painted 
yellow at the 
bottom, and 
two black. 
The forks 
at the top 
of the sticks 
are so that 
one_ branch 
comes at 
almost right _ 
angles to the Gite). 
straight stem, Stick. 
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istic shape of the 
Plains pipe. The sticks are therefore said to be pipes. The 
squarely cut ends of the transverse branches are painted red 
to represent red catlinite. Ofthe colors with which the sticks 
are painted, black represents night; yellow, daylight ; and green. 
the earth. Near their upper part the sticks are wound with 
transparent beads, said to indicate the sun. Eagle, magpie, 
and other feathers are also+tied to them nearthe top. These 
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refer to people sitting closely around the drum when it 
is beaten. The eagle-feathers on each stick (one or two), per- 
haps through association of the eagle with the thunder-bird, 


were said to represent clouds. 

An object very similar to that in 
Fig. 129, but quite different from 
it in use, is shownin Fig.124. The 
present piece was obtained from a 
northern Arapaho, and is a drum- 
stick. The wooden handle is un- 
covered or unornamented; but the 
stuffed head is of green-painted 
skin with a black eagle (quill- 
embroidered) on one side and a 
white one on the other, very similar 
to the crows on the head of spe- 
cimen Fig. 129. The drumsticks 
of the Arapaho are not often as 
thickly padded as this piece, and 
are not usually ornamented. Some- 
times an entirely bare stick is used, 
and sometimes a stick with a few 
turns of skin wrapped around one 
end. ~ 

Whistles. — Wooden whistles 
were made in connection with the 
ghost and crow dance. The whistles 
typical of the older tribal ceremo- 
nies are of bone, often ornament- 
ed with a partial wrapping of blue 
beads, and usually they have no 
feathers, other than a single pro- 
jecting plume, attached to them. 
The ghost-dance whistles are of 
wood, considerably larger, painted, 


often carved in relief or outline, and ornamented with pendant 


feathers at the end. 


Pig. 125 represents a whistle, carved, painted, and decorated 


ig. ta5 (4%). A Carved Wooden 
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with feathers. The carvings consist of a cross, which is as 
usual the morning star, a vertical line from it representing 
its course as it rises; above it, the figure of a person with a 
red upright head-feather, representing the sun; above this, 
the thunder-bird. A straight line issuing from its mouth rep- 
resents rain; wavy lines are lightning. Of the colors painted 
on the whistle, red is the blood of humanity, blue the sky, 
and green the earth. The black and white of the magpie- 
feathers attached to the whistle represent clouds; and small 
plumes dyed red, and attached to these feathers, represent 
lightning. Of the feathers on the whistle, those of the mag- 
pie refer to the thunder-bird, on account of the swift flight 
of this bird. The use of a primary wing-feather of this bird 
further refers to the flight of the thunder-bird. The blowing 
of the whistle when it is used represents thunder. 

Another whistle of wood (Museum No. %%), painted 


green, is ornamented along the upper side by a straight — 
line which runs the length of the piece, and has been painted . 


red and blue. On the other side of the whistle are four zigzag 
incised lines. The lines are symbols of roads. Around the 
end of the whistle is a strip of otter-skin: From this hang 
an eagle-feather (stained reddish at the base, and ornamented 
there with a blue plume), a small barred feather, a few small 
trimmed iridescent magpie-feathers much worn, a thong 
ornamented with three small wrappings of red quills, and 


four thongs each ornamented with quill-work of one color, 
and tipped at the end with a feather or plume. Two of these 


quilled thongs are white, one yellow, and one red. 
A whistle (Museum No. ;%%, 0) forms part of a set that 
-includes the cross head-dress shown in Fig. 2, Plate Lxx1, and 
a pair of hair-ties described elsewhere. This whistle is smaller 
than the others, free from carving, painted red, and orna- 


mented with a single large eagle-feather from which a late i 


section has been roughly cut on one side. 
Objects carried in the Hand, — Figs. 1 and 2, Plate LXXvil, 


represent two ceremonial whips or wands used in the ghost- — 


dance orcrow-dance. It will be seen that they resemble some- 
what the kakaox, or swords (Fig. 56), of the first of the tribal 
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series of ceremonies. The flat sides of the wands are carved in 
low relief, and the incisions are painted. One wand (Fig. 1, 
Plate Lxxvii1) shows on one side a figure representing a ‘‘sha- 
dow,’’ or spirit. He wears an upright head-dress at the back 
of his head. Above him is a crescent moon from which grows 
a cottonwood-tree. This side of the wand is red; the incised 
lines and areas, mainly blue and black. On the other side of 
the wand, which is black, is a cedar-tree in red. The other 
piece (Fig. 2) is black on both sides. It shows on one side 
‘two red circles, the sun, towards each of which are directed 
five or six parallel blue lines, kakaticetca® (‘‘thoughts” or 
‘“wishes’’). Between the two circles are a red and a blue line, 
just failing to meet. On the other side are incised similar 
lines at each end, directed toward a crow and a Maltese-cross 
morning star, between which is a single line. All the carv- 
ings on this side of the wand are red. 

From the end of the first wand hang two eagle wing-feathers, 
a long thong with a yellow-dyed plume, a short thong with a 


"yellow plume, short red and yellow ribbons attached to the 


bases of the eagle-feathers, a bunch of small bells, and below 
these a bunch of pheasant and black magpie feathers. The 
attachments at the end of the other piece are similar. They con- 


_ sist of two eagle wing-feathers with red and yellow ribbons at 


the base, two long red ribbons, a long thong at the end of which 
is a red-dyed plume, a bunch of bells, and below this a bunch 
of about fifteen black-and-white magpie-feathers dyed red. 
At the handles of the two wands there are also feather 
attachments: these are attached to a skin cover slipped over 


the handle. A few feathers are attached at the forward end 
of this cover. The hind end falls in a streamer of some length, 


to which feathers are attached that are lashed with sinew 


Wrapping to thongs passing through the skin, and knotted 


behind. The first wand has at the forward end of the handle 


_ two thongs, ten small crow or magpie feathers, and two tufts 


of green-dyed horsehair. The skin hanging from the handle 
is painted dark blue, and ten or a dozen green-dyed feathers 
are fastened to it. The second wand has at one end of the 
handle-cover three large white feathers trimmed to the quill 
(March, 1907] 22 
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along the lower half of their length, and ornamented with 
yellow and green dyed plumes wrapped to the quill with sinew. 
The hanging skin-strip is painted red; from it hang about ten 
red-dyed feathers, and at the end a bit of blue ribbon and a 
small purple-dyed plume. 

Fig. 126 shows a form of quirt more or less typical of the 
ghost-dance. As in most Indian whips, the handle is much 
_ more prominent than the whip itself. In ceremonial whips 
such as this, the handle is of course by far the most important 


Fig. 126 (44%). A Quirt used in the Ghost-dance, Total length, 98 cm. 


portion. This piece suggests the feathered board ‘wands car- 
ried by the dancers of the two highest degrees in the first of 
the series of tribal ceremonies. Such imitations were not 
rare. The black sword (Fig. 56) described in connection with 
the regalia of this first dance is actually a ghost-dance model 
made in imitation of the proper regalia. 

The present piece has a different handle. The body is a 
board about three inches wide and a foot and a half long. 
The end has one large notch. One edge is grooved, the other — 
notched. The whip proper consists of a thong passed through ~ 
a hole in the board near the large notch at the end, andthen ~ 
passed twice through a split in itself; so that both ends, which — 
are of equal length, hang loose. The board portion of the — 
implement is painted red on both sides. On one side there is 
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- at the bottom a somewhat irregular area adjoining the handle, 


which is painted black. This represents a cloud. From this 
issue three wavy incised lines, two painted black and one yel- 
low, which extend to the opposite end of the board. These are 


___ lightning-symbols. On the opposite side of the quirt is a large 


cross painted black, at the foot of which are several irregular 
and, in part, bifurcated lines. This pictograph represents 
the Christian cross with grass growing at its base. Along one 
edge of the board are notches, which were called both “‘teeth”’ 
and ‘“‘steps to the sky.’’ A yellow-painted groove along the 
opposite edge was called a “‘lightning-flash.’’ The relation of 
quirts of this type to the feathered wands of the tribal cere- 
monies is made still clearer by the fact that the owner of this 
piece stated that an eagle wing-feather should be tied to the 


_ end of the implement. 


A quirt (Museum No. ,%%;) has a twisted wooden handle, 
two leather thongs as whip, and a beaded loop of skin to pass 
around the wrist. The stick is painted red, with green lines 
following its spiral twist. The red represents lightning; and 
the green, clouds. The bead-work on the loop is chiefly white, 
and represents snow. Small ornaments on this are stars. 
Triangular figures in black, blue, and red beading, represent 
the sky and clouds. The blue is the sky; the red, the evening 
sky; and the black around the outside of the triangle, clouds. 

A fan of brown hawk-feathers (Museum No. ;5,9,) used at the 
crow-dance and on similar occasions is made of eight feathers 
set into a trapezoidal piece of rawhide bent on itself, recalling 
the construction of the upright head-dresses used in the biita- 
ha"wu dance. This piece of rawhide forms the handle of the fan. 
It is covered with soft skin painted red, is embroidered with 


a beads, and is slit into a short fringe above. From the bottom 


a few longer thongs hang down; at the ends of these thongs are 
afew white beads. The bead-work on both sides of the handle 
is approximately heart-shaped. On the back it is light blue 
with a red-and-white border. In the centre is a dark-blue 
Maltese cross. On the front is a light-blue area in which there 
are represented in dark-blue beads a bird and two small 
crosses. Across the breast of the bird is a crescent of red 
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beads, the ends of the crescent pointing downward. From 
the lower end of the handle there hang, besides the half-dozen 
thongs mentioned, two spotted eagle-feathers ornamented at 
the base with bits of red and yellow ribbon. The edge of 
one of these feathers is cut into notches a few inches up from 
its base. The heart-shaped figures of bead-work are said to 
represent the heart. The bird is said to be the crow. The 
crosses are no doubt the morning star. The thongs are said 
to represent rain; and the white beads at their ends, hail. 
Hand mirrors, usually mounted in carved wooden frames, 
are used by the Arapaho, as by the Assiniboine and by other 
Plains tribes, in connection with the ceremonials that have 
originated in recent times from or as the 
Omaha, crow, or grass dance, and which also 
received new impetus at the time of the ghost- 
dance. A southern Arapaho specimen ob- 
tained by Rev. W. C. Roe is shown in Fig. 
127. The wooden frame has much the shape 
of a bootjack. A circular mirror about three 
inches in diameter occupies the middle of 
the side not shown in the illustration. Two 
areas, one circular and one crescentic, are 
cut through the wood. The mirror and the 
round hole represent the sun; the crescent, 
the moon. From the hole a wavy incised line 
painted green issues, passes by the side of 
the mirror, and thence in an irregular course 
down one of the forked ends of the piece. Be- 
low the mirror, a Maltese cross is cut in low 
relief, and painted yellow. This is the inev- 
itable morning star. Between each two of 
Fig. 127 (gf).  itS arms, two or three lines radiate, no doubt 
Macc” Tenens indicating its shining. Along the edge of the 
cm. width, rrem- inside of the fork, on one side only, is an incised 
line painted yellow, the end of which touches the morning- 
star figure. This line is the path of the morning star. On 
the opposite side of the object, which is the one shown in the 
illustration, is a heavy incised line painted white, and nearly 
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surrounding the crescentic portion cut out of the wood. 
From one horn of this surrounding crescentic line a smaller 
Wavy, somewhat irregular line, painted white and green, ex- 
tends diagonally a short distance downward. On the opposite 
side of this crescentic figure the two lines do not quite meet. 
One of them ends in an incised line painted blue and extend- 
ing down the entire length of the following edge. This is the 
course of the moon. Roughly parallel to this green line, but 
Wavy instead of straight, is an unpainted line, which touches 
the end of an arm of a human figure in the centre of the board. 
This human figure, which is in low relief and painted red, rep- 
resents the owner of the implement; and the line in contact 
with the end of his arm is the path of his life. The figure 
holds in the other outstretched arm a pipe with bowl upward, 
and on its head isa green-painted symbol representing a cedar- 
branch worn on the head. Along one edge of the piece are 


_ anumber of notches, painted green and representing steps 


to heaven. From the top of the frame hang two ribbons and 


' two strips of white fur, apparently of a horse. These, perhaps, 


are substitutes for weasel-skins. 

A feathered stick (Plate LxxIx), xawaa",— used in the 
crow-dance as a signal to start the dance, and stuck into the 
ground in the intervals between dances, — is covered with skin 
painted blue or green to represent the sky. The magpie, and, 
perhaps, crow feathers fastened to it, are people dancing. 
Dyed bits of plumes and feathers, attached to the ends of 
the feathers, represent the head-dresses worn by the dancers. 
Small bells attached at each end of the stick are breath or 
shouting (niitouhuut). The feathers are attached by thongs 
passing through a pair of small holes in the skin, and knotted. 
One end of the thong hangs free, the other is lashed to the 
quill of a feather by a wrapping of sinew. 

An interesting cane was obtained among the southern 
Arapaho (Museum No. °,). It is said to have been carved 
in accordance with a vision, and it is therefore probably 
more or less connected with the ghost-dance. It does not 
seem to have had any special purpose, or to have been used 
only on certain occasions, but to have been carried whenever 
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there was suitable opportunity, as at gatherings or dances. 
At such times, it was said to have been generally repainted. 
At the top of the cane is a brass cap, and from this hang a 
number .of magpie and other feathers. These are the only 
ornaments of the stick, other than the carving. The lower 
third of the cane is carved with four parallel lines winding in a 
spiral six times around the stick. These are said to represent 
lightning. Above these spiral lines are two figures of fish, on 
opposite sides of the cane, so arranged that the tips of their 
fins and tails are in contact. This arrangement holds also for 
the figures on the remainder of the cane, which are always 
in pairs that are in contact. Above the fish come deer-heads 
without horns, representing does; and above these, in relief, 
is a plain band about an inch in width. Next follow deer-heads 
with double-branching horns, kit-foxes, deer-heads with once- 
branched horns, and again kit-foxes. The feathers hanging 
from the top of the stick are said to denote people and clouds. 
Forked sticks of some length, pointed at the bottom, are 
used in the crow, and perhaps in the ghost, dance to take meat 
from kettles. Two specimens from the northern Arapaho are 
in the Museum. One of these (Museum No. +85) is higher 
than a man, and it is wrapped for the greater part of its 
length with woolly buffalo-skin. Near the point of the 
fork, and at each of the ends of the fork, an eagle-feather is 
attached by a yellow thong. The white portion of these 
feathers is stained somewhat yellow. The three feathers 
are tipped with red plumes attached with brown cement. 
From one end of the fork there hangs also a tuft of green-dyed 
horsehair; from the other, green and red horsehair. Near 
the lower end, the stick is wrapped with blue cloth instead 
of with buffalo-hair. At each end of this cloth-wrapped 
portion of the stick are tufts of red-dyed horsehair. The very 
lowest end of the stick is painted yellow. | 
Fig. 128 shows a fork of about half the length of the pre- 
ceding. The stick is painted orange-yellow, and about the 
middle, including the entire length of the shorter prong, is — 
wrapped with light-blue beads. Yellow and green bands on 
this light-blue ground-color are said to denote songs. From 
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each end of the fork hang two 
brown-and-white hawk or eagle 
feathers tipped with unusually long 
tufts of light-blue hair. 

Fig. 129 shows an implement 
used in the ghost-dance, apparently 
to aid in the act of hypnotization 
of the dancer. It consists of a 
longer and a shorter stick enclosed 
in a single covering of skin, which 
holds them together, and forms a 
joint where the ends of the two 
sticks meet. At the opposite end 
of the smaller stick, the skin cover- 
ing is stuffed to form a head for 
the implement. It is said that 
when the object is held at the 
joint, and a dancer is tapped over 
the body with it, it makes him 
dizzy. From the lower end of the 
specimen hang a few strips of skin. 
The skin covering is painted dark 
green. On each side of the head is 
embroidered a rude representation 
of a crow. On one side, this em- 
broidery is red for the head and 
body, and white for the tail and 
wings. On the opposite side of the 
head, the two colors are reversed. 

Model of Sacred Pipe. — Fig. 130 
shows a wooden model of the sacred 
tribal flat pipe with accompani- 
ments, as it was seen in a dream 


_by the maker, and made by him in 


connection with the ghost-dance. 
This man, though elderly, had 
never seen the sacred pipe itself, 
as he is a southern Arapaho: con- 


Fig. 128 (x§%s). Pointed Stick used 


in serving Meat. 


Length, 95 cm. 
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sequently his pipe differs materially from the actual sacred 
pipe, which is tubular. On one side of the present pipe is 
carved a turtle; on the other, a duck. These two 
animals were the ones that dived for the earth 
under the direction of ‘‘our father,’’ who, with the 
pipe, at first existed alone. According to the present 
informant, the duck dived first, but failed to reach 
the earth at the bottom. The father then called it 
in his thoughts to the small spot of land on which he 
was. The duck was the first being to place its foot 
on this. After this, the turtle dived, and brought back 
a little mud inits claws. On the same sides of the 
pipe on which are the figures of the duck and turtle 
there are also carved small triangles, and, issuing from 
each of these, a carved line painted in different colors 
in various parts of its length. The triangles are hearts; 
and the lines, thoughts (kakaficetcana"). Near the 
mouth-end of the pipe there is attached a bunch of 
feathers and a china gorget (béii). As the pipe is 
?9 ordinarily held, this is in front of the smoker’s throat. 
noWvena, The feathers are from crows, ducks, and geese. The 
Length, 43 crow is one of the sacred birds of the ghost-dance; 

the duck is connected with the sacred pipe; and of 
the geese it is said, that, at the beginning of the world, they 
flew about looking for land on which to settle, to which 
action there is also a reference in the sun-dance. 

With the pipe are four flat sticks, each somewhat over a 
foot in length and an inch in width. These are painted, cov- 
ered with incised carvings, and the incisions are also painted, 
The pipe is carried in the hand during the ghost-dance, with 
two of the sticks (which are green) held alongside of it, and 
the two others (which are red) outside of these. The picto- 
graphic carving on both sides of the four sticks is interpreted 
from below upwards, on each stick, in the following order : — 

At the bottom of the first stick (Fig. , Plate LXxx) is a 
picture of the father who directed the duck and the turtle to 
dive. Following him are figures of the duck and the turtle, 
and then of a person representing mankind. Above him is 
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the crow, then there is a rosebush (yéiniici), the first plant on 
earth. 

On the opposite side of this stick is represented the sacred 
tribal pipe. A black oblong figure is the life-symbol, hiiteni. 
Then follows niihi (‘‘ bird,”’ or sometimes specifically ‘‘ eagle ”’). 


Fig. 130 (34,2), Model of the Sacred Tribal Flat Pipe. Length, 39cm. 


On another stick (Fig. 2) are two figures of women, one 
yellow and the other red, praying while holding shinny-sticks. 
A green oblong figure represents the earth; the birds are crows; 
and a green triangle in a black rectangle is a woman’s heart. 
A woman’s figure in green ana yellow represents the mythical 
character Whirlwind-Woman, who assisted in the making of 
the earth. Above her are four lines of different colors, — 
black, yellow, green, white, representing four winds; and a 
black area at the end of the stick denotes the sky. 

On the other side of this stick are represented successively 
a person; a tent; a buffalo, signifying the sun-dance; a white 
buffalo, signifying the women’s buffalo-dance; a magpie; a 
crow; a spirit, literally, shadow (bataac¢a"), wearing an upright 
bow at the back of his head in place of the ordinary feather; and 
a black heart (denoting sleep and dreams) in a green rectangle. 

The third stick (Fig. 1, Plate Lxxx1) shows in sequence the 
moon; a bird painted red; a black tent, supposed to be in 
the sky; a person, denoting mankind; a bow and arrow; the 
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moon; the morning star and a line from it, which denotes its 
course as it rises. The first moon is circular; the second, an 
inverted crescent. 

The opposite side of this stick is green, and denotes the 
earth. There is painted on it a yellow arrow, the means of 
subsistence. 

The fourth stick (Fig. 2) iscarved on one side with the figures 
successively of a weasel; a cedar, which is used for incense; 
a bird painted yellow, and indicating paint; a yellow and a 
green wavy line, representing the bird’s sight (¢ana™); the 
moon, represented by a solid black circle; the stars, indicat- 
ed by small dots; and the sky, represented by a rectangular 
black area. 

On the opposite side is a black figure of a pipe. Seven 
holes at the upper end of this side of the stick denote the seven 
old men. This side of the stick has a number of notches 
drawn transversely across it. Some of these pass entirely 
across the stick, and are painted so as to be red and white; 
but the majority are smaller. The notches denote lapse of 
time, — the larger ones, the time of which there is knowledge; 
and the more numerous ones, the time previous. It does not 
appear that the notches were intended to represent years or 
other definite periods. The total number on the stick is a 
hundred and ninety; but the maker was under the impres- 
sion that the number was larger. 

The owner of this model of the sacred pipe possessed also a 
guessing-game set with numerous accompanying head-dresses 
(partly shown in Fig. 1, Plate Lx1x; Fig. 1, Plate Lxx1; and 
Fig. 138) and the ceremonial quirt of Fig. 126. 

The following is an approximate translation of a prayer 
addressed to this model of the sacred pipe by its owner’s wife 
on parting with it: — 

‘‘Through reverence I have never given you up. I have 
kept you pure. I have prayed to you. I wish to live in hap- — 
piness while the sun travels and runs. I wish for long breath ~ 
while the tent stands fast. I went with you, and you went 
before me. Pity me, with my dear children and the man, my 
husband, who lives with me. I know it will be a good and 
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safe place where you will be, my grandfather. My father, we 
part from you that it may be good. Remember us. Every 
morning we will be poor. It is not we who give you up, it is 
our father. From this time on there may be long life, and 
a tent, and happiness, and a good heart, until the time made 
by our father for meeting again with all my children and 
my relatives, when they will smile on account of the food, 
and as they meet one another and are together. We have 
told of your directions to us that are powerful and above 
us. Pity us, and let the way we travel on the earth be clear, 
and let it be smooth before our walking. May our life be 
good and easy during the day; let sickness be far away. This 


person [the interpreter] who is serving, may he travel where 


it is good during the day, and sleep at night. I ask this for 
him. Your body is going away with this white man. 
Thanks. It is well. I think of you, and shall never forget 
your purposes and your instructions, my grandfather. My 
father, it is well. I am glad for food and clothing and 


horses of different colors. Thanks. I say to you, Pity us. 


Do not forget us, for I with my children am poor. I do not 
think too much of myself, therefore Ipray to you. Thanks, 
thanks, my grandfather and my father. During day and 
night a lasting life —that I ask of you.” 

Tue Crow-DaNnceE. — The following is an account of part of 
a crow-dance seen in September, 1899, among the southern 
Arapaho. 

The dance was held in a confined camp-circle near the north 
fork of the Canadian River. The dancing-place was in the 
middle of this camp-circle, the ground of which was not quite 
level. Two or three sides of the dancing-place were surrounded 
by shelters of sticks and canvas. The old and middle-aged 
men sat on the west; the dancers, to the south and the north 
of the dancing-place, spectators standing behind them. At 
the eastern end was the drum. Here there were four women 


who acted as servants for the dance. Most of the women were 


on the eastern side of the dancing-place. The songs were 
comparatively short, and the intermissions at first of some 
length, especially when horses were given away, or announce- 
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ments made. Toward the end of the dancing, however, late 
in the afternoon, the intermissions grew shorter and shorter. 
The dancing did not begin until about the middle of the after- 
noon, and lasted perhaps three hours. The drum hung over 
four sticks; and about eight men sat crowded closely together 
around it, singing, and all beating it in unison, with sticks the 
ends of which were wrapped with cloth. In beating the drum, 
they moved their entire body. Their singing was in the throat, 
but very much constrained, and without an attempt at pro- 
ducing a clear sound. As is customary, they also did not 
sing loudly. They looked either at the drum, or straight in 
front of them, without watching the dancing. The drummers 
were all comparatively young men. The drumming and sing- 
ing for each dance began low. As the drumming rose in vol- 
ume, the dancers got up from their places. 

The dancers were very variously dressed. Some of them 
wore crow-tails, and others had other feather ornaments. 
Some were entirely naked, except for a breech-cloth; but 
these generally carried something in their hands. Knee-bands 
with rattles, and especially with bells, were worn by many- 
A large proportion carried ceremonial objects of some kind. 
One man was painted entirely red over the body; some, yellow; 
some, chiefly black. One man had hand-marks in red and 
black slapped over his body. One man was painted black 
on one side and yellow on the other; another, red above, 
and blue below. The painting was quite different from the 
sun-dance painting in its general lack of character. Every 
man dressed differently, apparently merely following his 
choice; and there was an almost equal difference in the paint- 
ing and in the dance-steps. 

The dancers moved about at random and irregularly within 
the square dancing-space, passing one another in all directions. 
Some of the dancers moved rather violently; others, rather 
slowly and quietly.. The only feature common to the dancing — 
of all was the double-step, with a greater or less forward incli- 
nation of the body, familiar from Indian dances. The degree 
of this inclination and of the gesticulation varied in great 
measure with the rapidity of the songs and drumming. The 
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arms were carried at pleasure. A middle-aged man who was 
regarded as the best dancer was one of the most sedate, and his 
dancing differed less from ordinary walking than that of the 
others. He put down his foot almost flat, and raised it only 
slightly at the heel for the second part of the step, but then 
set it down on the ground with great tension and some tremor. 
Some men swung their feet, and others shuffled them; some, 
after putting the foot down, merely raised themselves on the 
toe for the second part of the step. The women danced much 
more slowly and heavily than the men; the second part of 
each dance-step being only a sinking-down of the body on the 
foot. One old woman, however, raised her feet, and skipped 
along with a little swing. 

After a few songs, horses were led into the dancing-place, 
all of them loaded with property. A crier, who wore a sort 


' of flag as blanket, called out the names of the recipients, who 


received a stick from the donor. In some cases, the horse 
was not actually brought to the dancing-place. The recipient 
then thanked the donor and his wife, or, if it was a woman, 
her and her husband or her children, by passing his hand down 
in front of their foreheads and faces. Sometimes the donor 
was kissed, and occasionally embraced. After this, the recip- 
ient went back to his place among the spectators. Several old 
women, after receiving gifts, stood up in the dancing-place, and 
sang. Many of the horses were given away for ear-piercing 
or hair-cutting performed on children. The children were 
brought in and the motions of piercing the ear were gone 
through with a stick; but the piercing was not actually done 
until subsequently. The man to do the piercing stood before 
the drum, facing it, and told a war-story, generally in a low 
voice, but with gestures. At the mention of the deed, the 
drum was struck sharply two or four times, and the women 
cried ‘‘ Niiiii!’? Young men who had not been to war, and 
were given a horse for piercing a child’s ear, got an older man 
to count coup for them, and subsequently gave him some of 
the property received with the horse. One young man changed 
his name. As he stood at the western end of the open place, 
facing westward, an old man stood behind him, and spoke 
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loudly for some time, part of his speech being a war-experi- 
ence. One man gave a horse and buggy for the ear-piercing 
of a grandchild only a few days old. Three visiting northern 
Arapaho from Wyoming received many gifts, especially of 
money, in order to enable them to return home. When the 
crier himself received a stick indicating the gift of a horse, 
and called out ‘‘Hahou”’ (thanks), there was a general laugh. 
Most of the horses brought into the dancing-place to be given © 
away were painted in yellow with spots on the shoulders, 
a stripe down the back and sometimes across the hind quar- — 
ters, a circle around the eye, and with the mane and tail yel- 
lowed. A few horses of dark color were painted in green. 
Within the dancing-place were three poles to which flags 
were fastened. The middle of these was a favorite place for 
middle-aged and old women to stand and cry, raising their 
right hand. The crying was ceremonial, resembling a chant. 
A Cheyenne woman provided food for all the dancers and 
spectators, and, in return, property was contributed for her. 
She received several large bundles of calico and blankets. 
Altogether, about forty horses were given away. The four 
women who acted as servants for the dance sometimes drove 
away the dogs that found their way to the dancing-place. 
Toward the end of the afternoon there were several more 
special dances, — one for food, another with bows and ar- 
rows, and a third with spoons. A kettle of food was brought in. 
The front row of people around the dancing-place rose and 
danced in their places, thus forming a hollow square. Then 
three or four crow tail-pieces were laid on the ground to the 
north and south. At the east, four men stood up in front of 
the drum, and danced standing there. About ten men got up 
on the northern and southern sides of the dancing-place, facing 
each other. These two bodies danced standing. Then each 
body followed one or two leaders, turning about. Three or 
four of the leaders took up the crow tail-pieces, and put them 
on. The singing now became much faster and more excited. 
The two groups now danced around the dancing-place to meet 
each other. On coming together, the leaders of each line would 
recoil somewhat, and make a gesture, whereupon the two lines 
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would pass each other. At the western end of the dancing-place, 
one of the lines passed outside of the other. At the eastern end, 
where they met again in the same way, the outside line would 
pass inside. This was done four times. After this, the two lines 
formed at the north and south again, still dancing. Two 


_ of the dancers now brought the kettle into the middle. Both 


the lines now advanced toward it, stretching out their arms, 
and returned four times. The fifth time they made a rush, 
and all dipped their fingers into it. Thereupon they returned 
to their seats. It seems that in this action the dancers rep- 


_ resent magpies. The three visiting northern Arapaho were 


showing this particular dance to the southern Arapaho, and 
led one of the two lines. 

_ After this, four men made a dance with bows and arrows, 
only the two leaders, however, carrying bows. The general 
course of this was much the same as in the preceding food- 
dance, except that there were only two men on a side. In 
finally approaching the kettle, the four men stood abreast to 
the east of it, whereas previously the two lines had been to 
the north and south. 

Four men then danced, carrying spoons. They faced one 
another, advanced, passed one another, making a gesture 
toward the kettle of food, and then occupied one another’s 
places. After thus passing one another several times, they 
stood abreast east of the kettle, moved to it, dipped their 
spoons into it, and then poured the contents of the spoons 
on the ground, saying “‘Hahou”’ (thanks). Thereupon they 
took their seats. 

Another dance, similar to the last, was then made by four 
men. The song sung at the beginning of this dance was to 
the words, ‘‘I am holding the sky standing on the earth, says 
our father.” 

At the conclusion of this special dance, a few more of the 
general and more irregular dances that had characterized the 
first part of the ceremony were held, and food was passed to 
the spectators by women. Thereupon the gathering broke up. 


_ The dancing was resumed again in the evening. 


According to. an account obtained from an elderly man in 
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Wyoming, the Arapaho believe that the so-called Omaha dance 
originated with the Pawnees and the Osages. Both tribes 
were connected by means of it, and it was a dance signi- 
fying friendship. The dance was then brought to the Omaha, 
and they practised it until one of them was told by the Thunder 
that the dance belonged to him. He said, since the people 
were practising it, he would show them how to hold it right. 
He told them to make tails of eagle-feathers and owl-feathers. 
The owl-feathers were to be red. The dancers were also to 
carry a wooden whistle to represent a gun. A manwho had — 
been wounded in battle was to carry such a whistle, and wear 
one of the feathered tails, the red of the feathers symbolizing 
blood. The Thunder directed that these objects were to be 
made as he said, and nothing further was to be added to them. 
A grass was to be used as incense. The Thunder directed, 
that, when the people were going to eat food at the dance, 
they were not to hide anything. Ifa man had slept with his 
wife since the dance began, he was not to take any of the food. 
The others were to eat. When a man passed by the food, the 
spoon was motioned with to the four directions, and then held 
up. The Thunder also directed that the people should not 
cohabit during a thunderstorm. A man who disobeyed him 
was killed by lightning. The Omaha brought the dance to 
the Sioux. The Sioux brought the dance to the Arapaho 
and other tribes. They brought it in connection with the 
tceak’ca®, a sacred bundle offered to friendly tribes, and 
which, if refused, would cause defeat in war. The Arapaho 
had the dance until, at the time of the ghost-dance, the older 
limitations as to the kind and color of feathers and the ac- 
companying regulations were given up or modified; and the 
ceremony was called ‘‘crow-dance.”’ 

THE GUESSING-GAME. — Rather elaborate sets of a form of 
guessing-game were made in considerable numbers at the time 
of the ghost-dance movement. These sets consist of buttons 
hidden in the hand, of sticks used as counters, and usually of 
other sticks and feathers which are used as pointers, as sym- — 
bols of gifts or of food, and in other semi-ceremonial ways. 
All the sticks not actually used as counters, and.many of those 
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so used, are ornamented with feathers, or otherwise. In ad- 
dition, head-dresses of the various types described were not 
infrequently made specifically to be worn in connection with 
the game. As these do not differ in any way from ordinary 
ghost-dance head-dresses, they will be mentioned here, only 
to illustrate the degree of elaboration with which such game- 
sets were made. 

The buttons hidden in the hands, and guessed at, form pairs, 
or multiples of pairs, up to eight. The pointers form a pair, and 
the counters and other sticks form two sets of equal numbers, 
distinguished from one another by their ornamentation, and 
used respectively by the two sides of players. One set of 
sticks is usually black; the other, red. The players using the 
black sticks are called ‘‘magpies;’’ those with the red sticks, 
“‘crows.’’ The number of such stick counters seems to be most 
frequently ten. In one set there are twenty; but the ten 
sticks used by each side are of two kinds. There is a secondary 


_ tendency toward twelve sticks. One set (Museum No. #5) 


has ten plain counters and two ornamented singing-wands. 
Another set (Museum No. $$) has ten counters and twelve 
ornamented gift or food sticks used in connection with gifts. 
and invitations. A northern Arapaho set of invitation- 
sticks has twelve sticks, besides special ones for the host and 
the singers. The head-dresses used at these games are fre- 
quently made in pairs, and worn by people on the opposite 
sides. 

While there is a general similarity running through all the 
sets that have been seen or obtained for the Museum, the 
uses to which similar pieces, especially the sticks, are put, 
are quite different. One set (Museum No. $$) has feathered 
sticks which are used as counters; but, as they have small 
bells attached to them at the top, it is not unlikely they were 
used also as rattles during the singing accompanying the 
game. One odd stick in this set, similar to those used as. 
counters, is held by a person who prays during or before the 
game, and who apparently, therefore, acts as director. In 
another set (Museum No. ##), the most elaborate in the 
Museum, and obtained for it by Rev. Walter C. Roe, there 
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are three kinds of sticks, — plain sticks merely rubbed over with 
paint, and used as counters; similar sticks ornamented with 
feathers and fur, and given to women who cook for the gath- 
ering; and two sticks considerably longer than the others, 
and forming a third class. These two are more elaborately 
decorated than the others, and are used as pointers when a 
player signifies in which hand he guesses that a button is held. 
In another set (Museum No. 3%,°5), sticks ornamented with 
feathers, fur, and skin fringes, are used as counters; whereas 
one longer stick in the form of a cross, ornamented with skin 
fringe, and somewhat recalling the pair of sticks in the pre- 
ceding set used as pointers, is set in the ground between the 
two lines of players, in front of the person directing the game. 
A fourth set comprises plain sticks painted over, and two 
similar sticks to the ends of which a few feathers are attached. 
The plain sticks are counters: the feathered ones are shaken 
as singing-wands by the leaders of the two sides. The set of 
invitation-sticks mentioned as obtained from the northern 
Arapaho (Museum No. +4) closely resembles in appearance 
the sticks used in connection with the present game among the 
southern Arapaho. Plain sticks painted over are ordinary 
invitation-sticks in this set. They are also used to indicate 
the presentation of a gift, in the way in which any stick 
is thus frequently used to express the gift especially of a 
horse. Two similar sticks in this same set are forked at the 
upper end, and ornamented with feathers and fringes. These 
are given to the singers, and appear also to be shaken by them 
during the singing. A single stick of a third class is orna- 
mented like the two singers’ sticks, but is unforked and longer. 
This stick is kept by the host of the occasion, who, of course, 
directs the gathering. It will be seen that in this respect, 
as well as in its greater length and in being the only one of 
its kind in the set, it resembles the longer cross stick men- 
tioned in the third set. 

The different classes of sticks thus have, in all, the follow- 
ing uses, — plain sticks, counters, food or gift sticks; feathered 
sticks, counters, food or gift sticks, singing-wands; pair of 
forked sticks, pointers, singing-wands; one special stick, direc- 
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tor’s or host’s stick. A full set of objects for the game would 
seem to consist of hiding-buttons in pairs, a pair of feathers for 
pointers, sticks for counters, ornamented sticks as food-sticks, 
a pair of specially ornamented sticks for two singers, and a 
single longer stick for the host, besides accessory head-dresses. 
Most of the objects would be in two sets of different colors, 


sometimes red and yellow, but usually red and black. Ac- 


tually no set has been found so complete as this. 

Various sets of this game will now be described separately. 

Museum set No. 3%; consists of two buttons, ten plain 
sticks used as counters, two similar ornamented sticks used 
as singing-wands, an eagle-feather used as a pointer, a pair of 
circular beaded head-dresses, and a number of head-dresses, 
not, perhaps, so directly connected with the game, and of 
several different types. Of the two hiding-buttons, one is a 
stone found on a hill where the maker of the set had gone to 
fast and on which he had seen a vision. It has rudely the 
shape of a foot or moccasin, and he regarded it as a direct’ 
gift to himself. The other counter is a leg-bone of a turtle 
which he killed on this hill. Around each end of this bone is 
tied a thong. Of the ten stick counters, the five red ones were 
said to denote crows, or to be used by,players called ‘‘ crows;’’ 
the five black ones, magpies. The red and black sticks are 
painted respectively black and red at the ends. The two feath- 
ered sticks held by the leaders of the two sides during the 
game, and shaken no doubt as an accompaniment to the sing- 
ing, are identical with the plain sticks, but for their feather 
attachments. These consist on each stick of five small black 
feathers ornamented with red-dyed plumes at the base, and 
each attached to a red-painted thong. The eagle-feather 
used as a pointer is ornamented with red plumes both at its 
base and at its tip. The two circular head-dresses, one of 
which is shown in Fig. 111, are worn by a certain player on 
each side, apparently the same man who holds one of the 
feathered sticks. The framework of the hoops is wood, 
around which a string of beads is wound. There are four 
spots of beading of a different color; and two thin sinew 
strings bisect the interior of each hoop. Four plumes are 
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attached to each ring, and a thong serves to tie it to the hair. 
One hoop has yellow plumes and yellow beads, with the four 
smaller beaded areas in red; and the thongs attaching its 
plumes are red. Theother hoopis dark blue with light-blue 
beads in four places. The plumes attached to it seem to have 
been faintly dyed green, and the thongs attaching them are 
also green. The yellow hoop represents daylight. The four red 
areas on it denote paint and mankind. On the other hoop 
the dark-blue beading represents the highest sky, the future 
world. The four areas of light-blue beading represent the 
lower sky, apparently the atmosphere. The green of the 
feathers denotes this world. While this symbolism is en- 
tirely one of colors, the two head-dresses are no doubt also 
world-symbols as regards their shape. Six other head-dresses 
obtained from the same man, and more or less connected in 
his mind and in their use with the objects described, are the 
following: Two head-dresses of trimmed feathers mounted 
on sticks — one of four crow-feathers (Fig 127) and the other 
of a single hawk-feather with a few small owl-feathers at the 
base — appear to have been worn by the leaders of the two 
sides of players. A pair of head-dresses consisting of dyed 
and mounted plumes were also worn, each by one player on 
aside. One of these is white above and red below (Museum 
No. 3%5): the other is red above and green below. The col- 
ors of these two plumes were said to denote the various colors 
of the world. The fifth head-dress consists of an eagle-feather 
similar to the one used as a pointer (Fig. 132). It is orna- 
mented with a red plume at the base, and appears to have 
lost a similar ornament at its tip. A thong passing through 
the base of the quill is all that designates this feather as a 
head-dress, and not a pointer. The sixth head-dress consists 
of the skins of a blackbird and of a smaller redbird, tied breast 
to breast, and attached to thongs for wear on the head. A 
seventh head-dress, which the owner refused to part with, 
consisted of a white eagle-plume mounted on a stick, and 
ornamented at the base with red plumes. This owner had 
been the white-fool in the crazy-dance, and had had a dream 
in which he saw people passing, and himself following last, 
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wearing this white plume on his head, just as the white-fool 
always follows the crowd of dancers. 

In the set $§, shown in Fig. 131, there are four counters. 
The first button (a) appears to consist of wound and 


Fig. 131 ($8, a-d). Counters for a Guessing-game. Length of a, 5 cm.; of 4, 4.5cm.; of 
¢, 3-5 cm.; of d, 4 cm. : 


knotted thong. At the upper end a bit of rabbit-fur is at- 
tached. This end of the object is wound with porcupine- 
quills dyed yellow; the remainder of the surface, with quills 
dyed light green. The entire object represents the whirlwind, 
which, it will be remembered, plays a part in Arapaho my- 
thology in the making of theearth. A piece of eagle-quill (6) 
about an inch long, through which a thong is passed, at each 
end of which is a light-blue bead, symbolizes a white eagle in 
the sky. The blue beads denote the sky or clouds. A figure 
of a turtle (c) —cut out of a flat piece of wood, and painted 
red, yellow, and green —refers to the world. A small bird (d) 
—cut out of rawhide lightly painted green, the edges 
being red — represents a white crow in the sky. It is evi- 
dent that one pair of the buttons refers to the earth, the 
other to the sky; also that, in shape and appearance, the four 
buttons divide into two pairs, one flat and one long, each 
pair consisting of ome earth and one sky symbol. Two 
dyed feathers are used as pointers in the game-set. One 
of these is shown in Fig. 132. Both of these feathers have 
a second narrower undyed black-and-white wing-feather tied 
overthem. The quill of the main feather and that of the super- 
imposed feather are tied together at the base with wrappings 
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of sinew, and the tops of their quills are tied together with a 
thin string of sinew. The narrower upper feather is orna- 
mented at the base with dyed plumes. Where the bases of the 
quills of the two feathers are joined, a braid of sweet-grass is 
attached to them by a sinew wrapping near each of its ends. 
The main feather in the pointer shown in the illustration is 
dyed red, and the plume at the base of the superimposed 
feather is also red. The principal feather in the other pointer 
is blue; but, instead of there being a small plume, the base 
of the superimposed feather seems to have been dyed light 
green. The sticks in this set, of which there are 
eleven (ten used as counters and the eleventh 
held up by a person who prays), are thicker in 
proportion to their length than is customary 
in these game-sets. Five of the counters are 
painted dark green, which to the Arapaho is the 
equivalent of black, and five red. The sticks 
of both colors are ornamented at the top by a 
wrapping of fur (apparently of rabbit-skin), by 
a small brass bell, and by two black feathers 
(probably of a crow) the bases of which are 
ornamented with red-dyed plumes, and which 
hang from thongs passing around the top of the 
stick just above the fur. Across both transverse 
ends of each stick are two intersecting notches. 
These notches in the green-black sticks (Fig. 
133) are painted red; in the red sticks, blue. 
All the sticks are ornamented with carving in 
& low relief. On the red sticks there is at each 
Fig. 132 (§),% end a figure of a bird and a Maltese cross, rep- 
pother used as @ resenting the crow and the morning star. The 
ing-game. Lengthy heads of the birds are towards the middle of the 
' stick. The bird at the lower end is painted green; 

the morning-star cross near it, yellow. The bird at the upper 
end of the stick is blue, and the cross near it green. On the dark- 


green sticks (Fig. 134) there are at each end similar figures of 


the morning-star and the crescent moon. In the middle of 
these green sticks a pointed figure forms a scroll of a single 
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turn around the stick. All the carving on the green sticks 

seems to have been painted red, and then dark blue over 
_+the red. While nothing was said in connection with this set 

as to any reference of the sticks to crows and magpies re- 
spectively, it will be noted that the red sticks are ornamented 
with figures of crows. 

The guessing-game set 
Museum Nos. $23 ¢ has 
been mentioned as the 
most elaborate of this 
kind in the Museum. 
There are two hiding- 
buttons somewhat more 
than an inch long, and 
nearly cylindrical. These 
are made of skin wrapped 
with red and blue beads, 
forming transverse 
stripes. Two sticks, each 
about three feet long, are 
said to be pointers; but 
their sharpened ends and 
their elaborate decoration 
make it appear probable 
that they had also some 
other use, which included 
their being set up in 
the ground. One of these 
sticks is shown in Fig. 135. 
It will be seag that near 
the base it has a short 
fork. Above this is tied 
a strip of fur and a small 
hoop of wood wrapped 

Fig. 133 (89). Coant- With dyed corn-husk, re- ¢, Fig. 34 (64, 2. 
ingtich for Gossing cently used by the Gucsinggame. 

southern Arapaho as a 
substitute for porcupine-quills. This wrapping is yellow, 
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except in four places, where it isred. These red areas are bor- 
dered by black. Such a hoop is almost invariably a world-sym- 
bol among the Arapaho, but may have other signification in 
addition. The stick itself is painted red. Near the upper end of 
the stick are attached two pheasant-feathers and ten small 


Fig.135(8,2). 
Pointer used 
ina Caine: 
game, Length, 
99 cm. 


brownish-golden feathers. Above these the stick is 
wrapped, for a distance of about an inch, with a 
string of blue beads; above these, for a distance - 
of three or four inches, is a wrapping of otter or 
mink fur. At the lower end of this is fastened a 
small yellow plume. At the upper end are three 
longer plumes dyed blue and green, a small red 
plume, and short iridescent green feathers, appar- 
ently from a duck. The other stick of this pair 
is in general similar. It lacks the fork near the 
base, but it is not certain whether this is due to 
accident or to design. At the place on the stick 
corresponding to the fork on the other stick there 
is a wrapping of light fur touched with red. Just 
above this are the fur wrapping and the hoop found 
also on the first stick. The upper portion of the 
present stick has the otter-skin, the blue beads, the 
bunch of pheasant and small feathers, and the 
green duck-feathers of the first stick. It differs in 
having red plumes instead of yellow at the base of 
the otter-skin wrapping, red plumes only at the 
very top of the stick, and an eagle-feather hanging 
from the top, which is lacking in the stick illus- 
trated. ; 

The counters. in this set are plain painted 
sticks, ten in number. 

The feathered sticks used in this set are twelve 
in number, and, which is unusual, are of four or 
five different types. Four of the sticks are 
painted red; eight, dark green, which is no 


doubt, in this case as in others, the equivalent of black. 
One pair of red sticks is wrapped at the upper end with fur, 
perhaps of a rabbit, touched with red paint. From the upper 
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end of each stick hang a crescent-shaped piece of hide covered 
on one side with beads, and a bunch of feathers. On one stick, 
the beading on the crescent is red and the feathers are red 
with yellow plumes at the base: on the 
other stick, the crescent is beaded yellow 
and the four feathers are dyed yellow. 
The two other red sticks of this set 
appear to have a somewhat darker fur 
Wrapping at the tep. Attached to one 
are six small barred feathers, a plume 
dyed orange with a small barred feather 
at its base, and part of the wing of a 
magpie, consisting of four or five feathers 
ornamented with red plumes at the base. 
All these feathers are attached to the 
Stick by thongs painted yellow. The other 
stick appears to have lost most of its 
feathers, but to have been similar. One 
of this pair of sticks has near its base 
the remains of white plumes attached by 
sinew wrapping. The other shows no 
Signs at the present time of such orna- 
ments. The eight green-painted sticks 
are of three types. The most elaborate 
pair is ornamented in the middle and at 
the lower end with gray down feathers 
‘wrapped to the stick with sinew; another 
type, comprising four sticks, has such 
down ornamentation only at the base (Fig. 
136); and a third type, again consisting 
of a pair, lacks such down attachments. 
The two green sticks with double down ; 
ornamentation are painted green (only py 56 (49.). Feathered 
over the upper half), and have attached _ Stick for a Guessing-game. 
Length, 5: cm. 

at the upper end a small eagle or hawk 

feather, four black feathers, and one other feather, as well 
as a few gray down feathers of the same kind as those 
wrapped on farther down the stick. The four sticks with 
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gray down only at the base are painted distinctly green, only 
over the upper third of their length. The middle third ap- 
pears to have been lightly painted red; and the lower third, 
again, lightly green. Four grayish-black feathers are attached 
by yellow-painted thongs to the upper ends of these sticks. 
On two sticks of these four there are iridescent white-edged 
magpie-feathers; on two others, dark-green feathers, appar- 


Fig. 137 (ges) Hiding-buttons, Length of @, 3.5 cm, 


ently also from the magpie. The two green sticks without any 
down on the handle are exactly like the four last described, 
except in this particular and in the fact that one of them has 
a weather-beaten white plume tied to its top. From informa- 
tion furnished with this valuable set by Rev. W. C. Roe, its col- 
lector, it appears that these twelve feather-ornamented sticks 
were invitation-sticks, either to receive or to prepare food. 
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Museum set No. 3%"5 lacks the counter-sticks, but is rich 
in hiding-buttons and accessory head-dresses. An eagle wing- 
feather is used asa pointer. It is mounted on a pointed stick 
ornamented at the base with one gray and one blue feath- 


er and a red plume, and is tipped with a red plume. The 


buttons used in this game are eight in number, and are shown 
in Fig. 137. They consist of a figure of a buffalo cut out 
of wood (a); a similar figure cut out of bone, and repre- 
senting a white buffalo (6); a small oblong slab of stone 
of natural shape, given the [name of the life-symbol, hii- 
teni (¢); a rectangular piece of wood, also a hiiteni symbol, 
which on one side is bisected by a red- 
painted line, on the other side by three 
such lines, besides having two pits at each 
end (c); a figure of a bird cut out of wood, 
called simply niihi, “bird,” or specifically 
“eagle’’ (d); a small weathered stone (f); 
another similar stone (h); and a bit of sage 
covered with rabbit-fur (g), referring to the 
Piute originator of the ghost-dance, who is 
sometimes called “‘ he who has a jack-rabbit 


. 4). Or- 


Fig. 138 (4 


nament <A a Player 


blanket.” This set of objects was owned _ it, the Guessing-game. 


Diameter, ro cm. 


by the same man who made the objects 
illustrated in Fig. 1, Plate txx1; Fig. 2, Plate txrx; and 
Fig. 138. 

The head-dresses accompanying this game-set consist in 
part of feathers mounted on sticks, and in part of rawhide 
crosses. The former class comprises a head-dress of four 
trimmed crow-feathers, similar to the one shown in Fig. 2, 
Plate Lxvit1; a head-dress of three upright pheasant-feath- 


ers, shown in Fig. 2, Plate 1x1x (both of these worn by 


old men); and six head-dresses of down feathers, three 
dyed red and three yellow (Fig. 11), worn by players on op- 
posite sides. The rawhide head-dresses are all Maltese-cross 
Shaped, painted, and in part ornamented with feathers. 
Three are of one size, two smaller. The three larger are worn 
by the drummers in the game, the smaller by the leaders of 
the two sides, who guess where the buttons on the opposing 
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side are held. One of the larger crosses, which is painted 
white (Fig. 138), was made in consequence of a dream or vision 
in which the owner entered a tent where gray-headed men 
were sitting smoking the sacred flat pipe. Being intended to 
be worn by the oldest men, or because it refers to old men, 
it is unornamented with feathers: old people dress more simply 
than the young. The entire ornament, because cross-shaped, 
of course represents the morning star. Three of the arms, 
however, the lower one being disregarded, have the shape 
of the characteristic catlinite pipe-bowl. It will also be ob- 
served that two of the arms are in addition so cut at the 
ends, and painted, as to show an entire pipe bowl and stem. 
Another of the five ornaments is similar in general shape, but 
uncolored instead of white (except at the ends, which are 
yellow), ornamented with a feather plume hanging from the 
end of one arm, and somewhat different in the details of its 
painting. A third cross is black with red across the ends of 
its arms and a yellow spot in the middle, near which a red- 
dyed down feather is attached. This piece lacks the small 
pipe of the two pteceding specimens. Its black color was 
said to represent the night, during which the morning star 
is invisible; the red at the ends of the arms, the morning, 
when the star beginstoappear. The yellow spotin the centre 
was called the heart. The two smaller crosses are painted to 
resemble the last two pieces, and similar feathers are attached 
to them. Where the fastening thongs are attached at the 
centre of each of these two smaller crosses there is a small 
stick painted red, representing the sacred straight pipe. The 
feathers in these small crosses are attached to the middle of 
the sticks, not to the rawhide itself. 

Museum set No. 3%%; consists of two buttons, elena 
feathered sticks used as counters, and one longer stick set 
in the ground. The buttons are similar in shape to those 
of Museum set Nos. $2-8%, and perhaps represent an older — 
type. They consist of sticks a little more than an inch long, 
‘and wrapped with thong. One button is painted red, the 
other black. In the bead-covered buttons of the previous 
set, red and blue beading are used in the same manner, though 
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diversified by bands of the opposite color. The stick — which 
in the present set is set up in the ground between the players, 
at the ends of the two rows, before the person directing the 
game —is more than three feet long, and painted red. A few 
inches from the top a small crossbar is tied to it. The ends 
of this, as well as the top of the stick and a place a few inches 
below the crossbar, are ornamented with skin fringes painted 
ted. Both the stick and the crossbar are painted dark blue 
near the point of attachment of these fringes. It is not im- 
probable that Christian motives have influenced this portion 
of the specimen. The stick counters in this set are twenty in 
number, and their lower ends are sharpened, as if for setting 
into the ground. The sticks are long and slender. The upper 
fourth of each is wrapped with sinew. Near the lower end 
of this sinew wrapping, a tassel of a few red-painted thongs 
is attached. Below this fringe, the sticks are painted, — ten of’ 
them red, and ten black. The sinew wrapping is painted of 
the opposite color from the stick. Each stick is ornamented 
at the very top with a tuft of dyed wool and with a thong 
wrapped in several places with porcupiné-quills, and having 
a single sharp broad feather at its end. Of the ten black 
sticks, five have the tuft of wool dyed red, the quill wrap- 
pings of the thong alternately red and green, and a crow-feather 
hanging from the end of the stick. Five of the sticks have 
the tuft of wool dyed yellow; the quill wrappings of the thong 
are alternately red and white; and at the end of the stick is a 
barred hawk or owl feather. The ten black sticks are orna- 
mented in two sets in exactly the same way. The players 
using the black sticks, and to whom the black button belongs, 
were called ‘‘ magpies;’’ those using the red sticks and the red 
button, ‘‘ crows.” 

_ The set of northern Arapaho invitation-sticks (Museum 
No. +#$,) were used to send to guests who brought food 
with them. On arriving, the guests each laid their sticks 
across the vessel of food brought by them. Twelve of the 
sticks in the set are perfectly plain and straight, except for 
a very small knobbing at the end, due apparently to their 
having been cut off at a joint. They are painted red. These 
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twelve are the sticks sent to the guests. Two sticks of equal 
length with these, used by the singers, have small branches 
projecting at an angle for a short distance near their upper 
ends. The upper ends are ornamented with a hanging magpie 
tail-feather and with five thongs wrapped with red and white 
porcupine-quills. The fifteenth stick of the set, kept by the 
host, has exactly the same ornamentation as the two singers’ 
sticks, but lacks the fork, and is a few inches longer than either 
these or the plain sticks. The forked sticks (perhaps because 
they are given to the singers, who also drum) were said to 
represent the forked sticks on which a drum is often hung. 
The quilled pendant thongs attached to the three special 
sticks in the set represent water-snakes; and the wood of 
which all the sticks are made is called in Arapaho ‘“‘water- 
snake wood.” The bundle of sticks is kept together by a 
thong to which a bit of whitish fur is attached. 

Tue Hoop Game.— Another form of game prominent in 
ghost-dance times consists of a hoop at which two players each 
throw a pair of joined darts. Points are scored as certain parts 
of the hoop, marked by ornaments, lie in contact with the 
darts after the throw. The hoops are about a foot and a half 
in diameter; the darts, about two feet and a half in length. 
The thong connecting the darts of each pair is about half a _ 
foot in length. About one-third way from the front the darts — 
are tied with this thong, and the portion of the stick forward — 
of the tying is usually flattened on two sides. The darts are 
unpointed. So inaeaes 

Figs. 139-141 represent models of such a game-set obtained 
by the Museum through the courtesy of Rev. Walter C. Roe. 
The hoop is painted red, and where it is joined it is wrapped 
with fur. There are eight marks on each side of the hoop, pro- 
duced by incised carving, and painted. On one side, these 
ornaments are as follows. Two shallow triangular notches— 
one painted blue, the other green, and forming together an hour- 
glass shaped figure — were given the name hunch-back. Two 
incised lines crossing at an acute angle, and painted dark blue, 
represent a pair of the joined darts used with the hoop. The 
third ornament, whose symbolism is unknown, is a dark-blue 
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rectangle notched on one side with five short yellow lines, 
and on the other with green lines. The fourthis a blue Maltese 
cross, the morning star. The fifth is again the hunch-back 
design; and the sixth, a dark-blue crescent moon. The seventh 
is similar to the third; and the eighth, painted green, is a 
‘symbol of a cedar or cedar-branch. On the opposite side, the 
figures are the following, —a dark-blue arrow, a hunch-back 
design in dark blue, a light-blue arrow, a light-blue rectangle 
traversed near its end by two notched white lines, a green 


Fig. 139 (#5, @). Model of aGame Hoop. Diameter, 43 cm. 


arrow, another dark-blue hunch-back,.a yellow arrow, and 
a light-blue rectangular figure identical with the preceding 

one. Itis not improbable that the rectangular figures on both 
‘sides of the hoop were the hiiteni symbol. It is noticeable 
that the hunch-back and rectangular figures, which occur in 


al 
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_ pairs, are placed opposite each other on the hoop, and that 
the four arrows on one side are painted in four colors, and are 
- situated at four opposite sides of the circumference. 

Of the darts in this set, one pair is painted red, the other 
blue. The red pair is connected by a double-twisted thong 
- painted red (Fig. 140). Where this thong is attached, the 
stick is wrapped with black fur. For a distance equal to 
about one-fourth the length of the stick, backward from this 
wrapping, the stick is flattened on two opposite sides, and 
these painted dark blue. The blue pair of darts (Fig. 141) is 
_ joined by a double-twisted yellow thong, at the attachment 
_ of which the sticks are bound with white fur. The flattened 
_ portions of this pair of darts are less than half as long as in 
the other pair. In one stick they are painted red; in the 


other, green. Two small flattened areas on each stick, about 


the size of a finger-nail, are painted yellow. 

Museum set Nos. 4°, #5, has seen use. One side of the 
hoop is painted red, the other side lightly with dark green. 
_ Thisis the familiar red and black color-dualism of the Arapaho. 

The red side of the hoop has carved on it two figures of birds 
and two rectangles with projecting acute corners, which look 
as if they might be turtle or more probably buffalo symbols. 


re .. The birds are painted dark green; the quadrilaterals, red. 


On the dark-green side of the hoop are two birds and two green 
rectangles, each crossed by five notched lines painted red. 
The darts in this set are plain, — one pair red, the other dark 
green, — connected by twisted double thongs of the same 
color. The flattened portions are forward of the thongs, and 
are of the same color as the remainder of the stick. 

In Museum set Nos. 74's, x4, the hoop is blue. The outer 
periphery is slightly flattened, and painted green. Where it is 
joined are tied two small bells and two feathers, one dyed, 
_ the other cut across the end, and both ornamented with dyed 

_ plumes attached by a red-painted thong. On one side, the hoop 
has four marks; on the other, six. On the former are a pair of 
figures like the hunch-back symbols of the piece first described. 
One is painted yellow; the other, blue or green. The other 
figures on this side are a pair of rectangles, one painted red 
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the other green. The red one is crossed by seven notched 
lines: the green one has cut in it a longitudinal zigzag painted 
blue. On the opposite side of the hoop are the same figures 
with two added figures of birds, one painted green or blue, 
the other red. The darts in this set are one pair blue, and one 
green, with connecting thongs of the same color. The flat- 
tened sides forward of these thongs are red. A single feather 


is attached to each pair where the thong joinsit. This feather 
is dyed red, ornamented at the base with red and yellow | 


plumes, and tipped with a blue plume. 

The carved figures on these hoops are much alike in char- 
acter, consisting chiefly of the hunch-back design, of rec- 
tangles with incised lines, and of bird figures. Other designs 
are less common, and are usually realistic. It appears that, 
but for lacking feather attachments, these gaming-hoops are 
virtually identical with the sacred tribal wheel several times 
referred to, and described by Dorsey.! 

THE WHEEL GAME. — Netted hoops thrown at with arrows 
are made by grown-up people for boys. They are properly 
made of a green stick and a single long thong of buffalo-skin. 
The wheels are used in several ways, sometimes by two parties 
of boys drawn up opposite, and sometimes by a smaller num- 
ber. One way of playing is to throw the wheel so that it will 


roll over another player’s bent back. This player then runs — 


after it to spear it. 


Such a netted hoop thrown at with darts is shown in Plate 


LXxxII. It has a large centre mesh painted red, and called 
the ‘‘heart,”’ which counts four points, if speared, All the re- 
mainder of the netting is painted blue. There are two rows 
of large oblong meshes intersecting at the “‘heart,’’ and called 
““buffalo-bulls.”” The small hexagonal meshes occupying the 
body of the network are called ‘‘buffalo-cows.’’ No points are 
counted, if either the buffalo bulls or cows are speared. Between 
the buffalo-cow meshes are small triangular interstices called 
‘‘buffalo-calves.’’ Ifone of these is speared, one point is scored. 
Along the inside of the wooden rim there are hexagonal meshes, 


called ‘“‘wolves;’” and, where the rawhide thongs turn to pass 


1 Arapaho Sun-dance, op. cit., p. 12, Plate 1. 
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around the wooden rim, they form small triangular openings 
which are perpendicular to the plane of all the other meshes, and 
are called “‘coyotes.’’ Both wolves and coyotes count one point, 
if they are speared. The arrangement of meshes in this piece 
is entirely typical. The carts thrown at this hoop generally 
have several points, their ends being split. 

A game was played by boys by fastening a bow. slanting 
diagonally from the ground, to a notch in a tree, which held it 
in place. The taut string was touched with an arrow, which 
flew back some distance. Another player then struck the 
string with his arrow, trying to make it fall on the first one 
thrown. it nis arrow fell across the shaft of the first, nothing 
was counted; ifit touched the feather, he made one point; ifit 
touched the head or the sinew binding, it counted two points; 
while if it touched the notch, he made four points. 

Dice. — The dice games played by the Arapaho are ot two 
kinds. One form is played with bones or seeds, the other 


_ with sticks. The former will be considered first. 


The bone or seed game consists of two or more sets of 
either two or three dice, and often of a basket in which these 
are tossed. The dice are sometimes made of plum-stones or 
similar seeds; in other cases, of bone. Whatever the material, 
they are usually marked by burning on one side only, though 
occasionally they are incised, or bored with rows of holes, such 
marks being then filled in with paint. The shape of the bone 
dice is most frequently circular, rectangular, or rhomboidal. 
Sometimes the ends of the rhombus are cut off, resulting in 
a hexagonal die; and not infrequentlyjthe rounding of the 
rectangle or rhombus gives rise to oval forms. The number 
of dice in a set, a set being the number of identical dice in a 
game, is either two or three. The number of sets constituting 
a game is from two to five, though only two sets seem generally 
to be used at onetime. The count depends on the combination 
of marked and unmarked sides as the dice fall. 

According to a method of counting obtained, the stakes are 
won when all the dice in both the sets used fall alike, either 
the marked or unmarked side being up; or when the dice of 
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each set fall alike, even though the sets differ. When one die 
alone falls (marked or unmarked), and all the rest are differ- 
ent, one point is scored. : 

Fig. 142 shows four seed dice. A dragon-fly and a bird 
symbol are readily recognizable. The fourth die represented 
is ornamented with a pentagonal figure. It is not certain 
whether this shape is unintentional, or due to white influence. 
Fig. 143 shows the five kinds of bone dice forming another 
game. These are all marked by burning, except the nearly 
square die with three transverse lines and two rows of dots, 
the lines in which are filled with red paint, the dots with blue. 
Fig. 144 shows examples of the three sets, also of bone dice, 
constituting another game. The larger die in the middle has 
been marked by burning; the two others, by rows of small 
holes filled in with paint. Fig. 145 shows three further forms 
of bone dice from two games, all more or less diamond-shaped, 
and marked by burning. Fig, 146 shows the forms of the two 
sets of another game. One of these is cut with transverse 
diagonal lines in two directions. These lines have been filled 


LS b 


Fig. 142 (78, @,c,4,/7). Seed Dice. Length of a, 2.5 cm.; width, 1.5 cm. 


in with red paint. It is probably only on account of this 
intersection that the name na"kaox (meaning both morning 
star and cross) was given to these markings. The other die 
of this game is somewhat larger, and its upper surface is 
drilled with five longitudinal rows of small holes. These 
were said to represent rows of buffalo travelling. The holes, 
being of some depth, look dark, so that this symbolism is 
entirely analogous with that of certain paintings on parfleches 
that have been discussed. Dice from five sets of another 
game, all of them of bone marked by burning, are shown in 
Fig. 146, c, and in Fig 147. Symbolic interpretations for the 
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markings on these dice were obtained from two individuals at 
different times, — one an old woman, and the other a younger 
woman, the owner of the set. The older woman called the 


Fig. 143 ($$). Five Kinds of Bone Dice. Length of c, 4 cm. 


design on the round die with the hour-glass markings, a ‘‘tent- 
ornament;” that of the long oval die with four transverse 
lines, the ‘four hills of life." The younger woman called both 
the latter and the other oval-shaped die,-‘moccasins.”’ Her 


Fig. 144 ($7, 4 4). Sample Dice from Three Sets. Length of 4, 3 cm. 


interpretation for the hour-glass figure on one of the rec- 
tangular dice was a “butterfly,” and for the H-shaped figure 
flanked by two parallel lines, a “swing between two poles,” 
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with persons at each side. While the interpretations from 
these two informants do not agree, and the last one given 
is quite fanciful, so that it is very probable there was no 
symbolic intent when the dice were made, yet the explana- 


Fig. 145 (sh%,@,0; %,c) . Three Forms of Bone Dice marked by Burning. Length of c, 4.5 cm. 
tions given, with, perhaps, the exception of the last, are 
entirely in accord with the character of the usual Arapaho 
symbolism, and are no doubt typical. 


: +e 
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Fig. 146 (3%, @, a; 188s, 2). Dice from Two Different Sets. Length of 4, 3 cm.; width, 2 cm, 


It will be observed from the figures, that there are never 
in any one game two sets of dice of the same shape and size. 
There are not frequently two round or two rectangular sets; 
but in this case, as shown by Figs. 143 and 146, they differ 
considerably in size. In Fig. 147, ¢ and d, the dice are very 
nearly of the same superficial shape and size; but the dice of 
Fig. 147, c, are somewhat convex as compared with the flat 
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pieces of Fig. 147, d. It is obvious that this differentiation 


in size or shape between the dice of different series is brought 


about by considerations of convenience during play, so that 
the dice of different sets may be distinguished at a glance, on 
their unmarked as well as on their marked sides. 


Fig. 147 (x$8s). Bone Dice with Symbolic Ornamentation. Length of 4, 4.5 cm. 


There are two dice-tossing baskets in the collections of 
the Museum. In general appearance they are very similar, 
but in detail of construction they differ in several points. 


Both baskets are about eight inches in diameter, two inches 


in depth, with a flat bottom and with sides rising without cur- 
vature at an angle of from 50 to 70 degrees from the bottom. 
In both baskets, the technique is primarily a one-stick coiling, 
which leaves the centre of the basket open; and in both, the 
border is a simple wrapping enclosing two rods of the foun- 
dation. The two baskets differ as follows. The one shown in 
Fig. 148 has a one-rod foundation, which is, however, split to 
have the woof passed through it, each woof-strand itself being 
split by the woof-strand of the following coil. At the origin 
of the basket is an opening about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The rod of the outermost coil is considerably 
neavier than any other in the basket. It is wrapped to the 
rod of the coil below it, apparently without the splitting of the 
latter, by a wide and heavy woof-strand, which is, perhaps, of 
the same material as the woof of the rest of the basket, but 
contrasts with it in appearance, owing to its greater mas- 
siveness. All the rods used for the foundation in this basket 
appear to be unpeeled. The other basket (Museum No. $$) 
is a one-stick coiled basket executed without splitting of the 
warp, and in most cases without splitting of the woof, though 
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there are some stitches that split the woof-strand below them. 
The foundation-rods are for the most part peeled, though, near 
the beginning of the basket, they are unpeeled. The upper 
and outermost foundation-rod is not markedly heavier than 
the others. The wrapping which binds it to the rod below 
is a light-red fibre differing from the woof of the remainder of 
the basket, and apparently dyed. The bottom of the basket 
is covered with a piece of skin sewed on by stitches of sinew 
thread. The centre of the basket is without coiling for a 
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Fig. 148 (4%). Basket for Tossing Dice. Diameter, 2t cm. 


space about an inch in diameter. The coiling begins appar- 
ently on a rod bent on itself in a hoop of this diameter. The 
space within this hoop is filled in with an interlacing of strands, 
which in part pass over the neighboring warp, and in part 
under the woof. These strands appear to be drawn so that 
they complete a circumference of the hoop in three stretches. 
The number of strands in this filling-in of the céntral opening 
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is not certain. Two ends are visible in the very centre. The 
woof-stitches in the body of this basket have some inclination 
against the direction in which the coil runs. The ends of the 
woof-strands are turned in the opposite direction, so as to 
more or less follow the coil, and are held down by from one 
to four or five wraps of the new woof-strand. The same 


- method of holding the ends of the woof-strand appears to have 


been followed in the other basket, but, on account of the split- 
ting of the stitches, this is not so strikingly apparent. The 
materials of these two baskets are not known, except that 
willow enters into them. The warp of the one shown in the 
illustration is an ordinary wood; the woof is coarse and fi- 
brous. The warp of the other piece may well be willow, and its 
woof has all the appearance of being so. These two baskets 
differ so much, in spite of their superficial resemblance, that 
it is not impossible that one of them is not of Arapaho origin. 
It is very curious that basketry should not be made or used by 
this tribe, except, apparently, for the single purpose of play- 

The second form of Arapaho dice, used, like the preceding 
game, by women, consists of slender sticks from half a foot to 
a foot in length, split longitudinally, and with the pith re- 
moved: The flat side is then painted, the outer (convex) side 
left white. A game consists of two sets, each of four sticks, 
of one color. Sometimes a game contains three or four sets; 
but only two appear to be used at one time in playing (Fig. 
149). As only the flat sides of the sticks are colored, the backs 
are marked, to distinguish the sets, by a simple burnt figure, 
such as two or three diagonal lines, or a cross. Usually only 
one of two sets is thus marked. The game itself is much like 
the game played with bone dice. The eight sticks are thrown, 
and points are scored, according to the combination of faces 
up and faces down. If all the dice of each set fall alike, 
whether the two sets agree or not, the stakes are won. . If one 
is either face up or down and the other seven are re- 
spectively down or up, either one or seven points are scored. 
Other combinations, according to some, earn nothing; accord- 
ing to others, a certain number of points. One game of such 
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stick dice in the Museum consists of four sets. One set of the 
four is painted green, another yellow, and twored. The green 
sticks are marked ‘on the back by two diagonal crossed 
lines; the yellow set, by two diagonal parallel lines. The 
red sticks are marked on the painted side by two trans- 
verse lines on each side. The entire face or flat side of these 


Fig. 149 (#95, ¢, 7). Stick Dice. Length, 27.5 cm. 


sticks, including the channel left by the removal of the pith, 
is painted. In game Museum No. 353, there are eight dice, 
forming two sets, one painted red, the other bluish-green. 
In both sets the painting is confined to the pith groove. The 
red set is unmarked by burning; the green set is marked on 
the back by three diagonal lines in the middle, on the front 


also by three diagonal lines, and at both ends by two trans-° 


verse lines. . 
Batis. — Stuffed deerskin balls are used by women and 
girls in another form of game revived at the time of the 
ghost-dance. They are attached to a string, by which they 
may be held while being kicked. It would seem that these 
balls are as much implements for some form of juggling as they 
are balls to be actually thrown. They are made of two 
circular pieces of skin. These are apparently stuffed into 
hemispheres, and then their edges are sewed together by a back- 
and-forth stitching of sinew. Along this seam, the ball is often 
painted of a color different from the remainder of the surface, 
which appears to be almost always colored. Sometimes there 
are spots of paint on each hemisphere. One specimen has, in- 
stead of spots, a hand and five groups of three parallel bars on 
each side of the ball, the general effect being quite similar to 
that of the spots. Another specimen has the two hemispheres 
painted in different colors, with the middle border along the 
seam of still another color. Each hemisphere has a large 
symbol painted in the middle. At what may be called the 
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upper of the seam of these balls, a string, of either single or 
double twisted thong, is attached. It is by this that the ball 
is held when it is kicked. At the end of this thong there is 
often a dyed plume. Sometimes an.additional plume is at- 
tached to another thong issuing from the lower end of the ball 
or from the middle of one of the sides. In this case the plume 
at the upper end of the main supporting thong may be either 
retained or omitted. 

One ball (Fig. 150) is yellow. It has painted on it on each 
side a black hand, the ball being thrown by the hand. Five 
groups of three small parallel black bars near the seam of 
the ball represent face painting. 


Fig. 150. 


Fig. 151. Fig. 152. 
Fig. 150 (#?;). Ballused by Women. Diameter, 9 cm. 
Fig. 151 (#2;). Ball with Appendage. Diameter, 7 cm. 
Fig. 152 (2%). Small Decorated Ball. Diameter, 5.5 cm. 

Another ball (Fig. 151) is blue on one side, red on the other, 
and yellow along the dividing seam. These three colors rep- 
resent sky, earth, and daylight. On the blue half is painted 
a red cross, on the red side a dark-blue crow. From the 
middie of the figure of the crow issues a short thong, at 
the nd of which is a red-ornamented blue plume representing 
breath. The ball is attached to a larger thong, to the end of 
which is fastened a’group of dyed plumes. This larger thong 
Was said to represent old age or long life. 
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One ball (Fig. 152), smaller than the others in the Museum’s 
collection, is painted dark blue, with five vellow spots on 
one side, and five red on the other. These spots denote the 
striking of the ball. The red color represents dawn, the yellow 
daylight. The ball is hung from a two-strand twisted thong 
about a foot long, looped above for the insertion of 
the finger. From the opposite end of the ball pro- 
ceeds a very short twisted thong ending in a plume. 
It was said that, in using this ball, the player or 
dancer turned himself about, swinging the ball. 
Then he struck it against the ground so that it 
rebounded. 

A ball (Museum No. 3%) attached to a plume- 
tipped string, and accompanying an armlet shown 
in Plate v1 of this volume, is yellow, with the seam 
reddened and a red spot in the centre of one 
hemisphere. This ball was used as follows. After 
being whirled about the head, it was struck against 
the head, on the ground, against the right knee, the 
left knee, over the heart, and was then thrown, 
and caught by another player. 

OTHER GAMES.—The bull-roarer is a toy among 
the Arapaho. It is also thought to produce 
wind. A model (Fig. 153) is attached to a 
thong about two feet long tied to the end of 
a stick of equal length. The bull-roarer itself is 
rig. 383 of bone, a little more than an inch wide, and only 


Bul-roarer. four or five inches long. Neither end is pointed. — 


handle, 6: The end to which the string is attached is cut off 
squarely, and the opposite end is deeply notched. 
Along each side there are about a dozen notches. If this 
specimen is typical of the Arapaho bull-roarer, the implement 
is quite different in form from the longer, pointed wooden 
bull-roarer of the Gros Ventre. 
A bone buzzer made of the foot-bone of a cow, and called, 


like a bull-roarer, “hateikuuca",’’ is sometimes used in the 


ghost-dance to start the singing. One specimen (Museum 
No. §?5) has a few small holes in it. Three of these ina row 
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were said to represent the three stars of Orion, called by the 


Arapaho “‘buffalo-bulls.”’ 
Tops—some of them flat-headed, and 
others pointed at both ends — were whipped. 


The game was called “ going to war.” Any. 


top that was brought through still spinning, 
without having fallen, was regarded as vic- 
torious in war. 

Fig. 154 shows a cup-and-ball game con- 
sisting of four hollow deer leg-bones, each 
about two inches long, strung in sequence 
and caught on a needle; the bones caught 
counting two, three, four, and five respec- 
tively, according as they are more or less 
distant. At the end of the string are severa! 
loops of beads, each of which, if caught, 
counts One point. If several bones are 
caught on the needle at one throw, the 
number of points is not the total of the 
separate value of each, but only as many 
as the number of bones caught. The sides 
of the bones are pierced with several small 
transverse holes. If the needle penetrates 
one of these, the game is said to be won. 
From the way the game is counted by other 
tribes, it is probable that this statement 
refers only to a certain hole near the end 
of the last bone. Each player continues 
to play until he misses, or has missed twice, 
as may be pre-arranged when his eee 
receives the implement. 

Another cup-and-ball game (Museum 
No. 3) is similar to the last, except 
that small hoofs replace the bead loops at 
the end of the string. The bones in this 


Fig. 154 (gy). Cup-and- 
Ball Game. PS Beng 
49 cm, 


set count respectively from one to four; and the hoofs, if 
caught, one point each. In this set, it is said, there was no 
Way in which the game could be won by a single throw. 
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Tue Peyote WorsuiP. — The peyote ceremony is compara- 
tively brief. It is held in an ordinary tent, and lasts through 
a night. After dark the participants enter the tent, and each 
eats four of the small plants. They may follow this first 
quantity during the course of the night with as many more as 
they wish. The night is spent in singing around a small fire. 
Between this fire and the back of the tent, where the leader of 
the ceremony sits, is the equivalent of a simple altar on the 
ground. Only one participant sings at a time, accompanying 
himself by a rattle. The man next to him drums for him. 
After four songs, the rattle and the drum are respectively 
passed to the next participant; and in this way the songs make 
the round of the tent during the night. The conclusion of the 
ceremony is marked by certain symbolic actions about sun- 
rise, and the participants then leave the tent, and eat. The 


day is spent in company at rest in the shade, with oc- 


casional irregular singing, but with no ceremonies. The ac- 
tion of the drug lasts until night, at which time the company 
breaks up. 

The peyote cult is not tinged appreciably with ghost-dance 
beliefs. It contains many Christian ideas, but they are so 
incorporated that fundamentally the worship is not dependent 
on Christianity. 


The leader of each ceremony is sole director of it. He may 


make his ceremony in accordance with dreams which he has 
had, or base it partly on visions during previous ceremonies. 
In other cases, he follows ceremonies that he has participated 
in, changing or adding details to suit his personal ideas. No 
two ceremonies conducted by different individuals are therefore 
exactly alike; but the general course of all is quite similar. 
The following account of the peyote worship is based on a 
description obtained from a worshipper and on two ceremonies 
seen. These three sources of information have been com- 
bined in a single description, which may be regarded as 
applicable to the ceremonies typical in the tribe about 1899. 


The informant from whom the account was obtained took 
part in both the ceremonies seen. The first of these cere-— 


monies had only three participants, besides a woman, In 
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the second there were about a dozen men (some of whom were 
Cheyenne, and all considerably younger than on the previous 
occasion) and again a woman. 

The course of the ceremony is as follows. 

Toward evening the man who is to conduct the ceremony 
selects a suitable place fora tent. He stands facing westward 
of where the centre of the tent will be. Raising his right 
hand, he prays. The grass is scraped from the ground, being 
cut first from west to east, and then from north to south. The 
tent is then put up, facing, as usual, the east. The wood that 
is to be burned during the night is stacked inside the tent to 
the south of the door. Small sticks of a wood that will burn 
without sparks are used. The leader of the ceremony takes 
a blanket, and, gathering red or reddish-brown earth or sand, 
brings it into the tent, or perhaps sends some one to do this. 
This reddish earth is put in a semicircle around the fire- 
place in the middle of the lodge, the centre of the crescent 
being toward the back of the tent, opposite the door. The 
diameter of the semicircle is perhaps four or five feet. Sage 
is pulled out, and laid on the ground around the inside of the 
tent.to be sat upon. The men sitting on this can stretch 
forward and reach the semicircle of soil. Sometimes the par 
ticipants bathe just before making the 
ceremony. In the water they make 
one plunge against and one with the 
current of the stream. On coming out of 
the water, they may rub themselves with 
sage. The clothing and head are some- 
times rubbed with teaxuwine" or wax- 
uwahan, scented plants that are chewed. 

The mescal-plants, hahaaya"x, which 
are wooden-looking disks an inch or ele 533 Gti): Mescal sree 
more across, tufted with dull white (Fig. ameter, 4 cm. a 
155), are soaked in water. When the 
dry plants are very hard, the soaking renders them suffi- 
ciently soft to be chewed, but with some difficulty. Before 
the tent is entered for the ceremony, the plants are taken 
from the water, which has become brownish, and are laid 
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in a cloth. The dirty and very bitter liquid remaining is 
passed around to the participants, each of whom takes two 
sips of it, though this is not obligatory. 

The drum consists of an ordinary small earthenware pot 
over which is stretched a piece of buckskin, or sometimes 
canvas, which is kept wet through the night by a little water 
inside of the jar. The skin is stretched by arope. This rope, 
however, does not pass through holes in the skin, but is wound 
around seven glass marbles which have been rolled up in the 
skin. This device prevents the stretching of the skin, or the 
tearing out of perforations in it when the string is tightened. 
The seven glass marbles also play a part in the symbolical 
‘rites the next morning. The drum is made on the evening of the 
ceremony, and hours are sometimes consumed in adjusting it. 
When at last the right degree of tension is secured, together 
with the proper saturation of the skin, the effect is a tone 
moderately loud and deep, and very resonant. The drum is 
usually beaten very rapidly so that the reverberations from 
the separate blows fuse. 

Inside the drum are a small quantity of ashes and three 
small billets of pine-wood. The introduction of these is 
purely for ceremonial reasons. 

The rattle which is held by each man as he sings is a small 
gourd stuck on a stick, and containing ordinary small glass 
beads. As compared with the clattering sound produced 
by the gravel contained in some Indian rattles, the noise of 
these peyote implements is a swish rather than a rattle. 

Pocket-knives and other sharp instruments must be left 
outside the tent in which the ceremony is conducted. Not 
even forks may be used with the food eaten in the tent, or at 
the mid-day meal on the following day out of doors. The 
symbolism of this observance seems to be the idea that the 
ceremony is an occasion of peace and good-feeling, which must 
not be disturbed. For the same reason, perhaps, all food eaten 
in connection with the ceremony must be cooked entirely 
without salt. This ceremonial idea is, however, found in 
many regions without being based on any specific reason. 

The participants in the ceremony gather outdoors; and the 
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leader of the ceremony, the one in whose tent it is held, 
selects a fire-tender, called hictana*tca (‘‘fire chief’’), silently 
pointing to him with an eagle wing-feather. This feather 
the fire-tender uses as a fan for the fire during the ceremony. 
The place of the fire-tender is just inside of the door, to its 
left or north. The fire chief goes first, and starts the fire 
inside the tent. When this begins to be illuminated, the 
other worshippers gather their blankets about them, and in 
single file walk to the tent. The fire chief kneels or stands 


_ on the prairie, outside the door, with his head bowed, facing 


the tent, or, according to one account obtained, in the opposite 
direction. The conductor of the ceremony, who has led the 
row of men, stands, and prays in a low voice, and then enters. 
He is followed by the others singly. The fire chief goes last, 
and closes the door of the tent. The worshippers then sit 
down, the director of the ceremony always at the middle of 
the back of the tent. 

Usually corn-husk cigarettes are first smoked, and are 
lighted with a stick taken from the fire by the fire-tender. 
The leader of the ceremony then produces from a small beaded 
purse or pouch a mescal-plant, which he keeps permanently, 
often carrying it on his person. The plant selected is usually 
large, round, and even. He carefully smoothes a little space 
at the middle point of the crescent of reddish earth before him. 
Breaking eight short stems of sage, he lays them on this spot 
in the form of two superimposed crosses, the ends of the 
stems pointing in the cardinal directions and between. On 
this sage his mescal-plant is then laid (usually a head feather 
plume, which may have been worn in the hair on entering the 
tent, is stuck in the ground so that its tip nods over the plant); 


_ then, starting from the plant, the leader makes a crease 


along the top of the crescent of earth, first to the right, then 

to the left. This is continued at its two ends by the worshippers _ 
sitting on each side of the leader, and their neighbors carry it 
farther until the end of the crescent is reached. This crease 
or line is made by pressing the thumb into the loose earth. 


_ It represents the path by which the thoughts of the worship- 


pers travel to the mescal-plant. 
[Afay, 1907.] 26 
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After this altar, as it might be called, has been completed, 
the peyote is eaten. The director gives to each of the par- 
ticipants four of the plants, which he takes out of the cloth 
or handkerchief. They are exceedingly bitter, and still quite 
hard. They are ground between the teeth, one at a time, 
until they crumble; and the chewing is continued until they 
are fine. The mass is then pressed by the tongue into a 
round ball, which, being soft, is easily swallowed. Most of the 
furry tufts on the face of the plant are spit out during the 
chewing. Ina tent full of worshippers, a constant sputtering — 
breaks the silence for a few minutes. After these first four 
plants have been eaten, more can be called for in the course 
of the night, whenever any one wishes them. Four are gen- 
erally eaten at a time. The average number taken varies 
considerably, but seems to be about twelve. Sometimes more 
than thirty are eaten. 

Sometimes, just before receiving the plants, the worshippers 
chew sage, and rub themselves withit. The director passes the 
cloth of soaked plants four times over cedarincense. He takes 
one himself, and gives one to the man on his left, who will 
drum for him. After they have eaten these, the director gives 
each of the participants four plants, first stretching his hand 
toward the east. | 

After the first four plants have been disposed of by all, the 
leader takes up his rattle and begins to sing. Sometimes he 
rests his left hand upon a staff, holding in this hand an eagle- 
feather fan. Such a fan is quite commonly used in the cere- 
mony. The man at his left drums for him. Just before the 
singing, the drum, rattle, fan, and staff have been passed four 
times over cedar incense. The leader passes the rattle to his 
left-hand neighbor, and drums. After four songs, the third 
worshipper takes the rattle. It goes about the tent from 
left to right, from right to left, as the worshippers sit, making 
circuit after circuit, each man singing four songs. Except in 
the case of the singing of the leader, the man on the singer’s 
right always drums for him. About midnight, on the com- 
pletion of.a round of singing, the woman present, who is 
usually the wife of the leader of the ceremony, leaves the tent. 
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She soon returns with a jar of water, which is placed before her 
husband. . He then, at least on some occasions, takes an 
eagle-bone whistle with which he imitates the cry of an eagle 
as it gradually descends from a great height to the ground 
in search of water. The gradual approach of the bird from a 
distance is very vividly indicated, ending with a climax of 
shrill cries. The end of the whistle is then dipped into the 
water. After this the leader drinks from the jar. The water 
is then passed about the tent from left to right in regular 
ceremonial order, and every one drinks four swallows. The 
effects of the peyote make the participants very thirsty, but 
this occasion is the only interruption in the ceremonies of the 
night. From this time on until sunrise, the singing and the 
drumming go on continuously. 

Sometimes, it is said, the leader goes out of the tent before 
the water is brought in at midnight, the worshippers remaining 
in the tent, and praying. Facing the east, he prays to the 
morning star; then, facing west, he prays to the peyote, 
which is in the tent, west of him. On his return, cedar is put 
on the fire as incense, to carry the prayers up. The fire- 
tender scrapes the ashes into a crescentic shape, inside the 
crescent of earth, and then stands and dances. His dancing 
consists of a shaking. The leader of the ceremony sings and 


- rattles; the man at his left drums; and a third participant, it 


is said, blows the whistle, imitating a bird. At the end of four 
songs, the fire-tender, still carrying his eagle wing-feather, goes 
out. He returns with the water, which he sets before the 
director. 

During the night, the songs usually refer to the peyote 
itself, to the birds regarded as its messengers, and to the long 
duration of the night. In the morning, as the tent begins to 
become diffused with light, the songs refer to the morning 
star and the end which it brings to the ceremony. At sunrise 
the woman leaves the tent, and after a short time re-appears 
with four dishes of food and drink, which she places in a row on 
the ground, between the fire and the door. On one occasion, 
the woman on this re-appearance wore a symbolically painted 
buckskinldress. Soon after her entrance, the last round of sing- 
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ing is completed, the rattle is laid aside, and the fire is al- 


lowed to burn out. The drum is then loosened and taken” 


apart; and each portion of it is passed around the ring of 
participants. <A little of the water still remaining in the jar 
is drunk by each worshipper. Every man, in turn, wrings the 
wet skin, and, as the rope with which it was stretched is passed 
to him, he throws a loop of it over his foot, and tugs at it. 
This is a symbo! of the roping of horses. The seven glass 
marbles are pressed by each man against his chest, his shoul- 
ders, and other parts of his body, in order to ward off disease. 
One man has been seen to roll all seven out of his palm into 
his mouth, and then drop them back one by one. The leader’s 
fetish, which has lain all night at the back of the crescent of 
earth, is passed by each man to his neighbor, and is held and 
looked at for a short time. When it has made the circuit and 
returns to the leader, he puts it back carefully into his pouch. 
He distributes to the participants the bits of sage-stems on 
which the plant has rested The worshippers then wash the 
paint from their faces, and comb their hair; water, a towel, a 
mirror, and a comb also making the round of the tent. Then 
at last the drinking-water is passed around the circle, and is 
followed by the dishes of food, one after the other. After the 
food has gone around several times, and none of the dishes 
are any longer touched by any one, the worshippers rise. 
stretch themselves, shake their blankets (which have usually 
lain behind them during the night), and, one behind the other, 
leave the tent in the same order in which they entered it the 
night before. 

It is perhaps eight in the morning when the tent is left. 
For the rest of the day the worshippers lie on blankets in a 
pleasant spot under trees, under a shade, or in the house. 
From time to time one of them sings, shaking the rattle 
softly. The drum is no longer used. Occasionally more than 
one man will sing different songs at the same time. The 
effect of the drug is still very strong. The physiological 
discomforts have usually worn off, and the pleasurable effects 
are at their height. It appears that new songs, inspired 
perhaps by the visions of the night, are often composed during 
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this day. At noon a meal is again served, most of the food 
at which is sweet. At this meal only one spoon is allowed in 
the company, and food requiring the use of this is therefore 
passed around from one participant to the other. At dark 
the worshippers saddle their horses and ride home, or go to 
bed if they live at the leader’s house. 

One of the recent modifications of the peyote ceremonial 
was devised by a firm devotee, to cure a sick person. The 
originator of this new form of the worship believes himself 
to have been cured by the drug. In this ceremonial, which 
was repeated four times, the tent seems to have represented 
a sweat-house, and a path led from the entrance to a fire. 
outside, as before a sweat-lodge. The ritual, while remaining 
a peyote ceremony, conformed more or less to the ordinary 
processes of doctoring a sick person. 

The objects used in connection with the peyote worship 
have a distinct decorative character of their own. The most 
typical color on them is yellow, with which their wood and 
skin portions are almost always painted. The feathers most 
frequently used are those of the yellow-hammer and other 
species of woodpeckers. The bead-work on peyote objects 
is on the whole predominatingly yellow, but most frequently 
consists of a mixture of small areas of different colors. Very 


_ frequently there are bands of different color encircling stems 


and similar objects. In almost all cases the ornamentation 
is geometric. 

The objects most used in the peyote ceremonies are gourd 
rattles, fans, pouches for the peyote-plant, head-dresses of 
yellow-hammer or woodpecker feathers, and wrist-bands. 

The peyote rattles are made of small gourds, which are 
usually painted yellow. The stick handle projects through 
the gourd, and is ornamented with dyed horsehair at the top. 
In some cases, the handle is wrapped around with beads, and 
almost always decorated with attachments at the lower end 
of the handle. Small glass beads are used to produce the 
sound. 

The fans are often quite elaborate. Plate LxxxuI shows 
a peyote fan. It consists essentially of a short bead-covered 
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handle and of four eagle-feathers, which can be grasped so as 
to present a somewhat fan-like surface. The bases of the quills 
of these feathers are wrapped with beads, — one white, one 
green, one blue, and one yellow. On each of these ground- 
colors there are narrow bands of the three other colors. 
Above the bead-wrapping at the base of each feather proper 
are a red plume and a few fringes of skin. These four eagle- 
feathers are attached to the upper end of the handle in such a 
way that when this is held up they fall, and extend horizontally. 
Where they are attached to the handle are a number of 
trimmed yellow-hammer or similar feathers. These are 


ornamented with red and green plumes, — most of them at the 


base, but those that are longest, halfway up the feather also. 
The handle of the fan seems to be of skin: The beading en- 
closing it shows many bands, none of which is more than 
. two rows of beads wide. There are all together six colors of 
beads on the handle. At the lower end of the handle is tied 
a strip of fur; and below this hangs a fringe of strips of skin 
more than a foot long, painted yellow. 

The pouches used to contain the peyote-plant have room 
for only one of the disks, which is usually carried more or less 
as a personal amulet in addition to being the centre of worship 
during ceremonies. The pouches are beaded, and usually 
fringed and otherwise ornamented. Plate LxXxxIv shows 
such a pouch. It is attached to a necklace of strings of black 
beads. The flap to the pouch consists of two strips of skin 
wrapped with beads at the end, and then fringed. The pouch 
itself is surrounded by a row of metal Luttons and by a fringe 
of skin. This fringe, like all the unbeaded skin of the pouch, 
is painted yellow. A circular area of bead-work covering the 
front of the pouch itself, is said to represent the appearance 
of a peyote-plant while being worshipped. In the centre a 
cross of red beads represents the morning star. Around the 


edge of this circular bead-work are eight small triangular. 
figures, which denote the vomitings deposited by the ring of 
worshippers around the inside of the tent in the course of the. 
night. The yellow fringe around the pouch represents the 


sun’s rays. 
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Accompanying this pouch are four bunches of small feathers 
of yellow-hammer, sparrow-hawk, and similar birds, containing 
each from one to three dozen feathers. These feathers are 
ornamented at their bases with dyed plumes or small barred 
feathers. They are attached to thongs, which are gathered 
into a single large knot, and enclosed by a covering of skin 
or wrapping of sinew. It is said that these bunches of 
feathers are hung on the tent-poles — at the northeast, north- 
west, southeast, and southwest — during the peyote ceremony, 
and that they are also used to brush the bodies of the wor- 
shippers when they are tired. It is not improbable that they 
may also have been worn as head-dresses. 


Fig. 156.(4%). Feather used to brush the Body. Full length, 22 cm. 


Another bunch of feathers of this type (Fig. 156) was said 
to have been used both as a head-dress and to brush the body. 
The yellow parts are faded yellow-hammer feathers. Only 
seven remain on the specimen. Where the thongs to which 
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they are attached are gathered together there is a bulb covered 
with skin. This bulb is further covered by red and yellow 
beads. As usual, two thongs are used to attach the head-dress 
to the hair. 

Specimen Museum No. 4%°5 is another head-dress con- 
sisting of a bunch of feathers, and apparently intended for the 
peyote worship. To nine yellowhammer-feathers is tied a 
small eagle or hawk feather ornamented with a green plume 
at the base and with some red paint on the white portion of 
its surface. The thongs of all the feathers are painted red. 
Instead of the ball of knots there is in this specimen only a bit 
of weasel-skin. This head-dress would seem to have been 


Fig. 157 (gv %). Head Ornament. Full length, 28 cm. 


worn, at least in part, as an expression of a wish for the ac- 
quisition of a horse. When worn tied to the hair over the 
temple, it represents the blinders of a horse. The one larger 
feather, the upper end of which is black, is said to represent a 
black-eared horse; the bit of weasel-skin, horsehair. 
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Specimen Museum No. 74% consists of a dozen yellow- 
hammer or similar feathers tied together by yellow-painted 
thongs. The large knot is lacking; instead, a small hemi- 
spherical metal button is attached, said to represent a peyote- 
plant. 

Very similar is part of another head ornament (Fig. 157). 
This also consists of a dozen yellow-hammer or similar feathers 
on thongs gathered in a large knot, and ornamented with a 
curved metal button representing the peyote-plant. The 
yellow feathers are said to denote sticks in the fire during the 
ceremony. Perhaps originally a separate object, but now 
attached to this bunch of feathers, is a miniature fan of six 
bluish feathers wrapped with beads where they are gathered 
at their bases. Below this beaded handle is a fringe of a 
dozen thongs painted yellow, and at the base of the blue 
feathers a red-dyed plume. This red is said to represent 
the fire in the ceremony; the bluish feathers, ashes; and the 
approximately cylindrical bead-covered handle of the fan, 
a peyote-plant. 

Another object was used as a bracelet (Fig. 158). It seems 
originally to have formed the 
forked cover-flap of a peyote 
pouch, like that shown in Fig. 
144, but to have been cut off 
and put to another use. The 
edges are bordered with green 
and yellow beads. At the end 
of each of the two strips is a 
large blue bead from which 
issue five loops of small beads. 
These bead attachments rep- 
resent the hand with its five 


Fig. 158 (4%,.2). fingers. Fig. 159 (ib). 
race : Bracel f 
banks sal Another such wrist-band Twisted Cord. 


(Fig. 159) consists primarily of 
two strands of thongs painted yellow, and twisted together 
into a single string. A thong fastens this together after it 
as passed around the wrist, and lets the two ends hang loose. 
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These ends consist of a cylindrical button covered with bands 
of beads, and of a yellow skin fringe. Attached to the fringe 
at one of the ends is a flat piece of pearl in the form of about 
two-thirds of the area of a circle. This was said to represent 
the moon, and to enable the wearer of the bracelet in the 
peyote tent, ceremonially of course, to detect the approach 
of morning by its reflection. _ 

Specimen Museum No. #%, obtained from Rev. Walter 
C. Roe, is described as a bracelet made of hair taken from 
a captive. The specimen has every appearance of being a 
peyote object. The hair is light brown and braided, and 
in the middle bound with an ornament consisting of a cylin- 
drical button of beads of several colors and a short yellow 
fringe. At the ends of the braid are similar smaller cylin- 
drical buttons of light-blue beads, each with a yellow band at — 
each end. From the lower ends of these bead ornaments 
hangs another yellow fringe. A two-strand yellow thong ties 
the bracelet together just above the two ornamentedends. — 

There seems to be considerable trading and giving of 
peyote objects. Many of the specimens described in different 
parts of this work might have been made by Indians of other 
tribes, and very probably some are of foreign origin. The 
possibility of this varies with the class of objects. The 
regalia of the age-societies are certainly always purely Arapa- 
ho, although many similar types occur among other tribes. 
Articles of clothing and implements may in some cases have 
been made outside the tribe; and the same holds true of the 
ghost and crow dance objects. The peyote paraphernalia are 
perhaps most likely to be imported. The ceremony is said to 
be derived from the Kiowa, and men of different tribes not 
infrequently now participate in the same worship. 


CHARACTER OF CEREMONIAL OBJECTS. 


Number and Color Symbolism.— It will be seen that the 
general character of the modern ghost-dance and related 
ceremonial objects is quite distinct from that of the regalia 
formerly used in the tribal age-ceremonies. The fundamental 
difference is, that the latter are fixed and the variations between 
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individual pieces of the same kind are due to circumstances, 
and unintentional; whereas the modern ceremonies — not 
being based on established ritual to any extent, but dependent 
primarily on purely personal supernatural experience —- impose 
on the objects used in them only a tendency to similarity, and 
in fact no two such pieces are ordinarily entirely alike even 
in intent. This difference is perhaps best exemplified by the 
coloring of the two classes of regalia. The tribal pieces are 
red, white, or yellow, with occasional small black or green 
embroidered or painted ornaments, or a little blue beading: 
the modern pieces are of all colors, used together indiscrimi- 
nately without restriction. As regards form, many kinds of 
objects of each class are not found in the other. The two 
types of buffalo-dance head-dresses, belts of this and of the 
second age-dance, crazy-dance robes, dog-dance scarfs, the 
bunch-feather head-dresses of the dog-dance, the star-dance 
rattles, the wooden war-clubs of the first dance,.and the bone 
whistles of several of the dances,—are all without parallel 
in the modern regalia. The board wands of the first dance, 
and perhaps in a degree the club of the highest degree of the 
second dance, the upright rawhide and feather head-dresses 
of the second dance, the quilled thong pendants of the dog- 
dance whistles and of other regalia, and the small quilled hoops 
of the buffalo-dance, have more or less close parallels or imi- 
tations, especially in the ghost-dance objects. The lances of 
the second dance, which have so wide a distribution on the 
Plains, especially the feathered crooks, do not seem to have 
close analogues in modern ceremonial objects, the only similar 
piece in the Museum collection being the short feathered 
stick shown in Plate Lxx1x. On the other hand, practically 
every one of the many types of ghost-dance head-dresses, the 
crow-belts, the hand mirrors, the painted dresses, the feath- 
ered necklaces and belts, and other classes of objects, are, 
among the Arapaho, altogether modern. 

From what has been said, Arapaho color and number sym- 
bolism, and their relations, can now be summarized. The 
Arapaho sacred numbers—as appears from innumerable 
references both in ceremonial and other connections, and from 
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the traditions that have been published —are four, five, and 
seven. Six and ten do not occur. Seven is much less 
frequent than four. The Arapaho sometimes say that in 
certain matters, such as the membership of the highest age- 
society, four is the older number, seven the newer; but this is 
probably nothing more than a speculative supposition based 
on the greater inclusiveness of seven. Objects, names, and 
conceptions (ceremonial and mythological) are not infre- 
quently seven in number, episodes in traditions occasionally , 
ritual actions hardly ever. Of the two other numbers, it may 
be said unqualifiedly, that five occurs only as based on four: it 
is,as an idea, the summing-up of the four, spatially the centre 
of the four. The idea of five as a significant number itself 
is as foreign to the Arapaho mind as that of three or of 
ten, except in so far as this is connected with the fingers 
and mathematical operations. On account of being the ful- 
filment of four, five is particularly common in ritualistic 
actions, perhaps exceeding four in frequency; but its relation 
to four is even then almost always clear to the Indian as well 
as to the white observer, especially in cases of visible spatial 
expression. Four, then, is the primary number with meaning 
to the Arapaho. They are unable to depart from this 
thought, and it enters into their life, even where there is no 
direct ceremony involved, to an extent and with an inevita- 
bility that may be equalled by certain peoples, but is perhaps 
scarcely surpassed by any, even in America. The material 
life of the Plains is probably not so conducive, directly and 
indirectly, to a concrete expression of this tendency as is that 
of the Southwest; but this is compensated for by the rigidity 
of the adherence of the Arapaho to four as compared with the 
great development in the Southwest of concepts also of six 
and seven. The difference in this point between the two cul- 
ture-regions is evidenced in that the Arapaho begin and end 
with four, develop it frequently to five, and occasionally, by 
a leap, toseven. The southwestern Indians, with considerable 
frequency of four, seem to be trying always to reach seven, 
and their abundant six gives the impression of being only a step, 
a means of reaching seven more significantly. The Mexicans 
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appear to agree more nearly with the Arapaho in having four 
as their primary number, but differ from them in the strong 
tendency to the use of higher numbers, such as thirteen, no 
doubt in connection with the greater development of their 
culture. It is remarkable how uniformly the exclusive sig- 
nificance of four as the lowest and most fundamental numer- 
ical base in the American hemisphere contrasts with that 
of three, or of numbers higher than four, in the Old World. 
Where the American Indian departs from four to five there 
is almost always a minimization of ritualistic and symbolic 
ceremonialism. _ 

The connection of four with the conception of the circle 
is wonderfully deep in the Indian mind, and finds full ex- 
pression with the Arapaho. Of course, this connection is 
given in nature by the four quarters determined by the sun, 
- whose manifestations form the greatest visible phenomenon in 
the world, and there probably is more or less causal relation; 
but the connection extends to human matters not in any 
direct relation with nature. The idea of the circle as such, as 
we of Old-World civilization have it, is very slightly developed 
in the Indian; but it may safely be said that the idea of four 
is almost invariably inherent in the idea of the circle, at least 
in the mind of the Arapaho. A circle is to him a four-sided 
or four-ended thing: it is per se four-determined and four- 
containing. The rhombus, the rectangle, the cross, are all 
equivalents of the circle; and when, as often, the connection 
or identification is not directly made, it is almost always 
not far away. Where we think geometrically, the Indian 
thinks symbolically; where we are realistically visual or spa- 
tially abstract, he is pictographic. Whether in North or in 
South America, this holds true, of course in varying degree; 
and in the Old World, savages and cultured nations — Europe, 
Africa, Asia,and Oceania — are in fundamental tendency a unit 


1 On p. 144 it is stated that, in the primarily decorative art of the Arapaho, the figure 
of a rhom o> stoma grade ten different significations. epee 2g bl wird gas? gee Rey 


. hatin. @, baitalo wallow. the arse of a bill, the floor hth, the , is 
more realistic; the ninth, a star, is proba = “ty party 

being a cross with its points connected; the tenth, the abstract symbol 
appears to have its primary significance in being four-cornered. 
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in this respect. Of course, the connection of this tendency 
as regards the conception of the circle, with the straight-lined 
character of American art (what we falsely call geometric) 
as contrasted with the overwhelming preponderance of the 
curve in the Old World, is not far to seek. 

From the prevalence in North America of color-direction 
symbolism, and the extent among the Arapaho of direct color- 
symbolism, of world-quarter and of four symbolism, it might be 
expected that they, too, connected certain colors with certain 
directions. There is as yet apparently no trace of any such 
color-direction symbolism.! While there may be instances 
of it, they are certainly sporadic, and contrary to the general 
trend of Arapaho symbolism, and would only prove the 
innate deep-seatedness of such an association. 

There is a certain connection of different colors with the 
number four, especially in ghost-dance ornamentation. A 
typical quill-embroidery in white, yellow, red, and black, 
has also been described (p. 65) as referring to the sacred four. 
In the few cases of ghost-dance objects observed, the colors 
have always been black, red, yellow, and green, blue sometimes 
replacing black. There is, however, no fixed order in which 
these successive colors come, so that it is evident, that, while 
taken collectively they may contain the idea of the four- 
directional world, there is no definite attribution of particular 
colors to certain directions. Taking the colors as they occur 
from left to right, or in sunrise circuit, their order in the several 
cases is black, yellow, green, red, black, green, red, yellow, 
with white as the central fifth; black, green, red, with white 
as the fifth; and blue, red, yellow, green. So that, whether 
the several series are read forward or backward, the same 
order cannot be obtained. One of these cases is that of four 
different winds represented by lines of different colors. The 
winds are often equivalents of the world-quarters in America, 
so that we are here apparently not very far from association 


1 The sun-dance connection of red and black with north and south is primarily a 
reference to day and night, not to directions. As matter of fact, the red (represen 
the day and the sun) is to the north; the black (standing for night, the moon, ai 
winter) is south. According to Dorsey (Arapaho Sun-Dance, p. 125), the Arapaho 
state that the original symbolism was the reverse of this. 
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of colors with directions; but the only idea in the mind of 
the maker of this piece seems to have been that of four, and 
the colors served only to emphasize this idea as such. 

Still less importance can be attached to the color-sequences 
as connected with directions when the technical and purely 
stylistic limitations of Arapaho art are considered. Mixed 
colors, such as the spotted or striped of the Southwest, do not 
occur; blue and dark blue are regarded as equivalents for 
black; light blue is comparatively little used, and was less so 
before the introduction of glass beads and civilized dyes, and, 
as if to still further minimize the réle played by blue, it is 
sometimes the equivalent of green. This leaves only five 
colors, — red, yellow, green, black, and white; and as white is 
the normal color of the unornamented surface (whether skin, 
rawhide, wood, or quill), it is natural that it should be regarded 
as less distinctly a color than the others, and find its chief 
function in expressing the containing fifth, leaving the com- 
bination of red, yellow, green, and black as almost a necessity. 

Decorative factors are also intimately connected with the 
white, yellow, red, black combination. A rich medium blue 
such as best brings out its quality as a distinct color is not used 
by the Arapaho, except in old blue-and-white bead-work in 
beads no longer employed, and to a certain extent in modern 
parfleche painting. Modern bead-work uses either distinctly 
dark or light blue; old rawhide painting lacked blue; wood 
and skin are not so often painted blue as red, green, or yellow, 
but if so, in dark blue; porcupine-quills for embroidery and 
modern ghost-dance feather-work are dyed in colors that are 
nearer purple than blue. It is in connection with this fact 
that blue is so neglected in color-combination, though whether 
technological reasons caused the stylistic development, and 
this affected symbolism, or the reverse took place, or the 
matter is stylistic in origin, cannot be said. Green is now 
frequently used as a well-marked color, though sometimes so 


- dark a shade of the color is used that it is substituted for 


black. Green is at present not rare in objects ornamented 
in the tribal, that is, non-individual style, such as robes and 
cradles; but it is difficult to see how the native greens formerly 
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available could have sufficed to produce a color artistically 
satisfactory, especially when they were applied to quills. In 
modern parfleches, green is one of the commonest colors; but 
in the old pieces—especially such as medicine-cases, where 
styles would be likely to be more conservatively adhered to 
than in household articles —the green is uniformly extremely 
dark. While this may be due in part to changes in the pig- 
ment, it seems that this old green must have been originally 
darker than that now used, and that it was employed as a 
more pleasing substitute for black, with red and yellow, on 
the naturally white background of rawhide. The tendency 
to use blue and green as substitutes for black goes very deep 
among the Arapaho. In all the regalia of the age-societies, 
there is scarcely a black line painted; and embroidery in black 
is limited to lines and small bars. Black beads are very 
unusual in any class of objects. There is scarcely an Arapaho 
article in existence painted with soot or charcoal. Outside 
of body-paint and certain ceremonial paintings, especially in 
the sun-dance, an actual black seems to have been avoided.' 
With blue and green so largely reduced in function to serve 
as its equivalents, especially in the older days, the white, 
yellow, red, black, blue, green, combination is also almost 
reducible to non-symbolic causes. . 
Along with these apportionments of colors into groups o 

fours, there is a color-dualism in certain circumstances, — the 
deep-seated contrast, which we, too, have not outlived, between 
black and red. This finds, perhaps, fullest expression in the 
sun-dance, so that black and red seem to be regarded as 
the distinctive sun-dance color-combination. Apparently it 
occurs also in the older age-society ceremonies, as in the body- 
paints used by the dog-dancers, and probably by the still older 
men. Sacred bags contain red and black paint. In the 
ghost-dance movement there seems to have been a new 


development of this idea in the division of the guessing-game  __ 


sets into black and red halves. That blue or green replaces 


1 It is doubtful whether charcoal was ever used, except as a body-paint on the return 
of a victorious war-party. Black body and ceremon int was usually, if not always, 
mineral; black embroidery was by means of naturally black vegetable fibres; and the 
blackish outlines of rawhide paintings are made with vegetable juices. 
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black as soon as the artistic consideration takes a place beside 


> the traditionary and old ceremonial, does not in the least impair 


_ the dualism to the Indian. It is curious that, in the ceremo- 
- mial regalia of age-societies, the black and red combination is 
conspicuously wanting. There are frequent pairings of colors; 
but they are white and yellow, white and red, and yellow and 
red. 

In connection with the ghost-dance movement there is a 
frequent color-dualism symbolizing heaven and earth, or the 
future or the present world; but the colors used vary. Blue 
and probably yellow denote only the sky; red, only the earth; 
green, both. When yellow and green are paired, the former 
is daylight and therefore the sky; green, vegetation and hence 
the earth. As between red and green, the former, denoting 
blood, man, paint, and earth, is this world; the latter, as an 
equivalent of blue, is the sky. 

The average color-symbolism of the decoration of useful ob- 
jects, which has been discussed on p. 149, is not very different 
from that of objects exclusively ceremonial, so that nothing 
need be added here to what has been said, except a few generali- 
zations as to the scope of this symbolism. It will be seen 
that the significations of colors are taken from visible nature, 
—earth, sky, sun, night, light, rocks, water, snow, vegetation, 
blood, buffalo, sunset. There is virtually no designation of 
anything abstract; and any connection of colors with states 
of mind — such as grief, friendship, love, jealousy — is foreign 
to the aboriginal Arapaho way of thought. Black isa sign of 
victory, but expresses a fact rather than a feeling. It thus 
differs from our use of black as a mourning-color in dress: it 

is nearer the black crape on doors, which, whatever its origin 
_ may have been, is now not a direct expression of grief, but an 
indication of a fact. Like this, the use of black as a sign and 
then as a symbol of victory, and therefore of war, is entirely 
conventional; but its wide distribution in North America 
is remarkable. White is occasionally a symbol of old age: 
but here, however abstract the significance, the concrete 
visual basis of the symbolism remains clear. Red also some- 
times implies age. The association of ideas in this case is 

[May, 1907.] 27 
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through the use of the paint itself. Red is the paint par 
excellence; and it is the old people, who most paint themselves 
for religious motives, who direct the painting of the young in 
ceremonies and its use on objects. Then, too, old people, 
Jeading a simpler life, discard the other colors of youth, and 
paint themselves in red. Their clothing and their personal 
articles are usually unornamented with beads or embroidery, 
or anything but red paint. Here, again, a visible series of facts 
is the basis of the symbolism. The semi-abstract reference 
of red to man is similar in character. Red is blood: it is also 
paint, which man uses, and by means of which he lives. Even 
the designation of the earth by red is of this nature, though 
it is no doubt founded in part on the frequent redness of the 
soilin the Arapaho habitat. Red is paint, which comes out of 
the earth, and often is earthy: therefore it is the earth. It 
will be seen from this, that, where the representation of red 
is not of visible phenomena or objects, its symbolism is of 
the pigment and its uses, not of its color-quality; so that the 
symbolism is a matter of association of facts, not of a color as 
such with an abstraction as such. 


PERSONAL SUPERNATURAL POWERS. 


Supernatural power of whatever kind is believed among the 
Arapaho to be usually acquired at a time of fastingandisolation. 
‘The custom of more easterly tribes, for young boys to go out 
soon after the age of puberty, and fast in a given way for a 
certain number of days, is not known by the Arapaho. The 
men who go out to obtain supernatural power are usually fully 
adult, and sometimes of middle age. A man does not neces- 
sarily have supernatural experiences only once in his life. 
The places chosen are most frequently hills or mountain-peaks. 
The duration of the fast varies from two or three to, in some 
cases, seven days. Four days as the Indians reckon, which 
is perhaps usually seventy-two hours, seems to be the most 
common period. The being that appears to the faster, and 
becomes his guardian spirit, is usually an animal, most fre- — 
quently, it would appear, a small animal. This fact is per- 
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haps connected with the practice in which a man uses the skin 
of the animal, his supernatural helper, as his medicine-bag. 
During the vision, when the worshipper is instructed, the spirit 
most often appears in human form; only when it vanishes 
is it seen to be an animal. Supernatural powers effective in 
medicine or war, or of any other value, are not differentiated 
in method of acquisition by the Arapaho. It appears that 
the great majority of middle-aged men went out to receive su- 
pernatural communication, and were successful. Even at the 
present day, this holds true of the men of some age. A dis- 
tinct profession of medicine-men or shamans can therefore 
not be spoken of with any approximation to correctness, any 
more than can a caste of warriors. The differences between 
individuals in kind and degree of supernatural power were 
apparently not greater than in matters of bravery or distinc- 
tion in war. ‘ 

The following paragraphs give accounts of supernatural 
experiences, descriptions of implements connected with such 
experiences, of amulets, and of medicines, and statements of 
a general nature made by Indians on such matters. 

A man fasted on a hill for four days, crying. The fourth 
morning, at sunrise, hesawa badger. The badger stood up on 
his hind legs and turned into a naked man painted red over 
his body. This badger-man looked like an image of the man 
who saw him. He was, of course, an untrue person, or spirit. 
He directed the faster to use a badger-skin for his medicine- 


-bag. To the badger belong all medicines that grow on the 


ground. The man did not build a monument of stones on the 
hill where he fasted, as is the common practice. He found a 
buffalo-skull, and used it as a pillow when he slept. His 
medicine-bag, which accordingly was of badger-skin, con- 
tained the following medicines: — 

1. A red bag of nidata"-root, used against cough. Pinches 
of the powdered root are put into a vessel of water at four sides, 


_ proceeding in order from left to right. A fifth pinch of the 


root is then dropped into the middle of the vessel, the fingers. 
being raised somewhat higher than before. The water is 
then boiled, and the medicine drunk by the patient. 
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2. A little bag of medicine called waxubaa,” which is 
said to growin the present habitat of the northern Arapaho. 
This is a medicine for stomach-ache. 

3. A smaller yellow bag of hagawaanaxi, the root most 
frequently used in the tribal ceremonies of the Arapaho. 
By this man the root was mixed with earth when used. Five 
pinches were dropped into a vessel of water, boiled, and drunk. 
‘This was to cure pains in the back and in the chest. 

4. Asmall red bag containing a pebble-like formation found 
by the owner in the side of the body of a buffalo, and called 
hana*tca" (‘‘ buffalo-bull’’). This stone is laid on sores in order 
to cure them. The bag also contained a root, which, like 
the preceding remedies, is boiled in water and the decoction 
drunk. It is used asa cure for hemorrhages or lung-disease. 

5. A turtle-tail worn as a head-dress by young men, being 
supposed to aid them in retaining good health. With this 
was the heart of a turtle, with which the owner refused to part. 
This heart is pounded fine, and drunk in water as a remedy 
for pain in the heart. 

A well-known medicine-man, who, with much real devotion, 
has many of the qualities of the charlatan, told the following 
-about his supernatural experiences. 

Once he fasted four days. On the third day he saw fighting. 
A man painted green over his body, his hands red, and his face 
yellow with red streaks passing down from his forehead to his 
jaw, was on foot in the fight in the midst of the enemy. He 
wore a necklace from which hung medicine and an owl-feather, 
and which was swung around his back. This person ran be- 
tween the two fighting-lines four times. The enemy shot at 
him with arrows, but did not hit him once. Even when he 
was near them, their bow-strings would break. Then his dream 
or vision changed, and the people he had seen were small birds 
flying in flocks, called waotanictcéci; and the man running 
between them was a yellow-jacket or wasp, flying back and 
forth. After his fast and return home, the informant dreamed 
_ that he saw a man wearing on the front of his head a small 

figure representing the man he had seen in his vision. 
After he had begun to have medicines, a person appeared 
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to him in a dream or vision, bringing him a badger-skin 
medicine-bag. 

On another occasion he fasted on a hill near a lake on the 
Cimarron. It was the third night. As he was lying on the 
ground he heard footsteps. A man called to him to come to 
histent. He thought some one was trying to deceive him, and 
he paid no attention. The person continued tocallhim. The 
fourth time he said, ‘‘Hurryandcome. Other people are wait- 
ing for you.’’ Then the informant consented. He went in 


his thoughts, but he himself did not get up from the ground. 


He went downward from where he was lying, into the ground. 
He followed the man who had called him, and entered a tent. 
On the right side in the tent sat four young men painted black 
with yellow streaks. On the left side in the tent sat three 
young men painted yellow with red streaks. The man who 
had possessed the medicine sat at the back of the tent. He 
himself sat down at the left side, so that there were four on 
each side of the man at the back. This person was painted 
red. In front of him lay a pipe with its head to the north (the 


left). The head of the tent put mushrooms on the fire as 


incense, and then shook his rattle, in imitation of a rattlesnake, 
while the young mensang. Then he passed the pipe, and they 
smoked. After this, he rubbed and cleaned the pipe, and told 
the visitor that he must doin the same way. Then he folded 
his arms, bent his head, and two snakes came from his mouth, 
coiled on the ground, and darted their tongues. Then the 
man who had vomited the two snakes blew on them, and they 
disappeared. At first the visitor did not know where they 
had gone. Then he realized that they were in his own body. 
He declares that he keeps them there now, one on each side. 


_ Through virtue of this dream he now cures rattlesnake-bites. 


A pipe is sent him, and after smoking it he goes to doctor the 


‘person that has been bitten. If he receives this pipe, he is able 


to effect a cure. While he is doctoring, the patient can see 
the two snakes projecting out of the medicine-man’s mouth. 
When the medicine-man comes across a snake, of whatever 
kind, he catches it, strips off its skin, and eats its meat and 
internal organs raw. 
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It appears that the supernatural being that gave him his 
snake-medicine was the same that he had seen in a dream of 
the battle. Apparently this same person took him away in a 
dream and showed him the plant which he was to use when he 
doctored rattlesnake-bites. After having been shown the 
proper plant, he looked for it until he found it. 

This man’s medicine-bag was a badger-skin (Museum No. 
¢x5), and its contents were the following: — 

A small figure made of skin painted green, with a yellow 
head and with red hands, throat, and vertical stripes on the 
face and legs, and with a small bag 
of medicine and an owl’s feather at- 
tached, represents his supernatural 
helper as he saw him in the fight 
(Fig. 160). The small medicine-bag 
attached to the figure is painted with 
blue stripes, and contains a mixture 
consisting of a root called hiitcauxt- 
fiwaxu, of amalgam from a looking- 
glass, and of the excrement of wasps. 
A’ feather somewhat painted with 
green hangs from the medicine-bag. 
The body of the figure contains parts 
of two white plume feathers with 
quills. Hair is attached to the back 
of the head. The entire figure is 
worn on the head as a battle-amulet. 

There is also in this collection of 
medicines and amulets a stuffed mole- 
skin to which are attached a bag of 
medicine -and a small ring of red 
catlinite (Fig. 161). To touch a mole, 
Mette see Oey inom or even the earth thrown up by one, 

gives the itch. The medicine kept 
with this mole-skin is used to cure this itch, as well as the 
bites of insects, or diseases supposed to be caused by them. 
It is therefore called biisanoxu (‘‘ insect medicine’’). The medi- 
cine in the bag consists of scented leaves called tcaaxuwina", 
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of charred tobacco, of hard red seeds called na*wubaei (‘‘south- 
ern berries”), of the plant called biisanoxi, of the dust, prob- 
ably the spores, of small mushrooms, which are supposed to fall 
from the sky with the rain, and of powdered bone of hiintcabiit, 
the water-monster. Bones of a very large mammal or reptile 


Fig. 161 ( 5. ¢@). Stuffed Mole-skin. Length, rz cm. 


are not common on the river-banks of the Arapaho reservation 
in Oklahoma, and are looked upon as the bones of this monster. 
The small bag containing this mixed medicine has the shape of a 
mushroom, it is said. Four small pits have been bored in the 
catlinite ring, giving this the appearance of a world-symbol. 
Another amulet worn in fighting consists of a bracelet or 
armlet of badger-skin, painted green and yellow inside, to 
which are attached a gopher-skin, an owl-claw, several bells, 
feathers, some of the red seeds called ‘‘southern berries,’ and 
a few skin fringes painted yellow, with green ends (Plate 
Lxxxv). The badger-skin wrist-band is used to increase the 
speed of the horse that is ridden; the claw helps the wearer 
to seize the enemy ; the motion of the feathers drives away the 
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enemy ; and the bells represent the noise of the fight. In case 
of need, one of the red seeds is broken open and chewed. 
Besides a battle-amulet, this object is also used as a rattle 
in doctoring the sick. 

Two elk-tails on handles are used, first to point out the 
diseased spot while the doctor sings, and afterwards to brush 
away the pain in that part. They were both seen used in a 
dream. One of these tails is decorated with a small ring of 
catlinite, a brass clock-wheel representing the sun, and a 
piece of a Ute scalp (Fig. 162). To the other are attached 
several of the red southern berries. Water in which these 
berries have been boiled causes vomiting. 

A small medicine-bag contains horse-medicine and amulets 
to cause mares to have colts of a 
certain color. The medicine in 
the bag is given to the mare, 
and she is then patted, and 
rubbed on the flanks with a bean 
of a certain color. The use ofa 
red bean will make the colt roan 
or bay; of a white bean, white 
or buckskin. Others, spotted 
beans which the owner valued 
too highly to part with, are used 
to produce a painted colt. The 
medicine with these bean am- 
ulets consists of horse-fetlock 
used as incense and of the root 
of a plant called hiwaxuhaxhi- 
waxu (“horse-root’’). This is 
given internally to a sick horse, 

Fig. 162 (ff, ). Tailof anElkused or is rubbed on the nose of a 
tn Da ee tired horse to refresh it. The 
medicine used by this man to cure rattlesnake-bites con- 
sists of a root called ciiciiyenaxu (‘‘snake-root’”’), of snake- 
scales, and of the red southern berry. 

A one-legged man among the northern Arapaho, noted for — 
his ability to do conjurer’s tricks, said he thought the 
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time would come when the great beings would meet in the 
new world and contend to see who could do the most. He 
thought that he would win with the feats he could do. 

The paraphernalia of this man were the following. 

Two stones used as amulets, representing, one the earth, 
and the other meat. 

A rawhide rattle, shown in Fig. 163, made of the scrotum 


Fig. 153 (x$fx). Rattle with Symbolic Decorations. Length, 26} cm. 


of a buffalo-bull. This rattle is elliptical instead of globular, 
as is more often the case; but occasionally rattles of even 
slender shape are made. The owner was fasting on a hill. 
Toward the end of his fast, his grandfather, the sun, directed 
him to make this rattle. The rattle is painted red, and marked 
with dark horseshoe-shaped figures, symbolizing both the sun 
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and horse-tracks, and with small figures shaped like a Y 
bisected in the fork, which represent bird-tracks. Yellow- 
hammer or similar feathers and little brass bells are attached 
at four places, and again at four places below, this time without 
bells. At the top is a larger bunch of feathers and another bell- 
These attachments are made by a thong passing through a 
small raised area of the skin without perforating it to the 
interior. These thong-holes are perhaps made by a skewer 
left in the fresh hide. The handle of the rattle contains a stick, 
and is wrapped with twine. This rattle is used to cure the 
sick. It drives away the spirits, and aids the medicine that is 
administered. 

A fossil shell found on the occasion of the owner’s fasting — 
on a hill represents a monument or pile of stones (¢iaya*). 
It is used to touch patients, and is also taken into the sweat- 
house. Incense of ibaa"tou, fir (?) needles, is used with this 
stone. 

A scaly turtle-tail or fish-back mounted on stuffed buck- 
skin, to one end of which are tied feathers, is used both as a 
war-amulet and in doctoring (Fig. 
164). In the latter case the sick 
person is fanned and brushed with 
the feathers. In going to war, the 
piece is worn on the head, on the 
chest, or on the side, hanging from 
a strip passing over one shoulder. 
The feathers produce swiftness, 
and the hard scales cause invul- 
nerability. 

A root called neniitcicaxaa", or 
pith-root, is used by this medicine- 

: man as a cure especially for fits, 
as ate At was? ‘but more generally for other ill- 
nesses. The root iseaten whole. 

A head-dress of split and in part trimmed feathers contains 
eagle and perhaps other gray-black feathers and a single plume 
dyed red (Plate Lxxxv1). A small short stick is the founda- 
tion to which the ends of the quills are tied. Three central 
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quills trimmed to the tip and the red plume are stiff, and stand 
when the head-dress is held up: the other feathers fall, because 
their quills have been split. It seems that the head-dress was 
worn in the ghost or crow dance, hanging down as illustrated. 
Feeble or weak people, and children, were brushed with it 
during the dance. 

A man who at the time of the ghost-dance excitement fasted 
for seven days subsequently made the following objects, and 
told this story of his experiences. 

The informant stated that he gave himself up to the ghost- 
dance, and tried to see visions. He put all his thoughts on 
the matter, but failed to have any visions. Then he made a 
vow to fast on Coyote Hills. He went up on the hills naked, 
except for a blanket, and during the night prayed and cried. 
For four days he saw nothing. He heard only the noise of the 
people talking near him and other things todistract him. But 
the last three days were more satisfactory. He saw super- 
natural things plainly, asif in full daylight, not as when asleep. 
A spiritcame. He did not look at it; but it told him, “‘If you 
do as I tell you, it will be well.’’ He continued not to look at it. 
It seemed to be bright day. The spirit directed him not to 
find fault, or be critical of other people, but to be generous and 
pleasant. It told him that the birds and animals would be 
his friends, and protect him; that, whenever there was a new 
moon, he would have a dream which would show him the 
future. It told him to have fortitude; for the sun would give 
him strength to complete the seven days of fasting which he 
had vowed. This spirit appeared on the fifth day. It brought 
nothing, but said that after the seven days were com- 
pleted, when he went back, the clouds would go with 
him, threatening rain. It told him then to think of the 
above, of the star exactly overhead, and of the morning 
star, which is the last to rise in the night. These would 
protect him while he was asleep. It told him also, that, 
when the day of the new world came, there would be 
signs in the morning, and the following colors would be 
visible at the rising of the sun, — black, green, red, yellow, and 
white. Finally the spirit told him to run when he went home 
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after completing his seven days of fasting, but to stop if he 
met any one. 

When the informant had fasted for seven days, he returned. 
As he ran it seemed to him that he was not touching the ground, 
but he saw that his feet were on the earth. As he ran he kept 
his hands open. Then there was an even, round hill in front 
of him. On it stood a man with a dark-blue blanket. Then 
he thought of what the spirit had told him, and stopped and ~ 
went to this man. This person had one arm hanging out of 
his blanket. The arm was naked and fleshy. He held a 
black cane with a golden head, and stood facing the west. 
This person said, ‘‘I am not the father nor the messenger, but 
I am whom you have heard of and talked of, —the turtle. I 
own the rain. When you want rain, pray to me, for I am the 
fog. I know about your fasting, that you have a strong heart, 
and I will-help you if you want rain. You have done well to 
fast for seven days, for Above-Nih’a*¢a" thinks well of that 
‘number. When you are at a feast, let the people take a little 
food and give it to me. Let them do this whenever they can, 
and I will remember them and protect them. You have done 
right to obey the spirit and stop here. Do not speak evil of 
people. You will have no difficulties hereafter. Everything 
will be pleasant.’’ When the turtle spoke to him thus, it wasa 
stout man, but, after it had finished, he saw it as a turtle. 

It appears that there is a symbolic reference to the turtle 
in the round hill. 

The following objects were made and kept by this man as 
the result of his experience. : 

A white flag or handkerchief (Fig. 165). The figure ofa 
person painted on this represents the first spirit seen by the 
informant. This spirit carried a yellow and a green handker- 
chief, had his face painted yellow, and wore a red head feather. 
The turtle painted on this cloth is his real supernatural helper. 
The moon is represented, because the first spirit told him that 
every new moon he should dream of the future. .The crescent 


is placed horizontally, which to the Arapaho is an omen of 


health and prosperity. When one horn of the moon is much 
higher than the other, it is believed that there will be general 
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sickness. The Maltese cross on this handkerchief represents 
the morning star, which the spirit said would protect him. A 
five-pointed star is painted in black, green, red, yellow, and 
white, the five colors that were to be visible on the morning of 


Fig. 165 (#f:). Painted Cloth representing a Dream Experience. Length, $8 cm.; width, 91 cm. 


the last day. Zigzag lines across the central portion of this 
star represent its rays or twinkling. The white handkerchief 
is bordered by margins of four different colors,—black, green, 
red, and yellow; making, with the central white, the same five 
colors prophesied. 

A small human figure of buckskin (Fig. 166), with five crow- 
feathers attached along one side of the body and a red-painted 
fringe along the other, also represents this man’s super- 
natural helper. It is fastened to strings so as to be worn as a 
necklace. At the back of the head is hanging hair. At the tip 
of the hair are red-dyed plumes. The body is painted yellow, 
with red and green face and a red stripe down and one across 
the body. The rear side is painted black and red. 
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The head of his supernatural being was further represented 
by this man in carving at the end of a club-shaped stick 
(Fig. 167). The greater part of this stick is wrapped with fur; 
and eagle, magpie, and perhaps crow feathers (some of them 
partly slit from the quills) are attached to the head. The 
being’s hair is represented by furry buffalo-skin covering the 


Fig. 166. Fig. 167. 
(ds). Necklace bearing an Image of a Supernatural Helper, Length, 72 cm, 
Fig. 167 (#4). Carved Stick representing a Supernatural Helper. Length, 58 cm. 


back of the figure’s head. Such three-dimensional carving 
as in this piece is very unusual among the Arapaho at the 
present day, and it is doubtful to what extent it was practised © 
in aboriginal times. 
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A rawhide ornament in the shape of a Maltese cross repre- 
sents the morning star. This cross, including a white china 
disk (a modern substitute for the old shell gorgets) fastened to 
its middle, is of the same five colors — black, yellow, green, and 
red, with white in the middle — that appear on the handkerchief. 
Shell gorgets of this type are used as offerings at the stone 
piles on mountain-tops. This one is an offering to the morning 
star. Attached to the ends of the cross by thongs are red, 
yellow, and black down feathers representing the clouds, the 
ted in the morning and the evening, the yellow during the day, 
and the black before rain. The arrangement of colors of the 
down feathers in relation to the colors of the cross-arms to 
which they are attached, is the following: black arm, red; 
yellow arm, yellow; green arm, black; and red arm, red. 

A head-dress of long, black upright feathers attached to a 
stick, the feathers being partly trimmed to the quill, is one of 
seven made by Sitting-Bull, the originator of the ghost-dance 
among the Arapaho, together with seven ghost-dance shirts 
or dresses, some of which are still religiously preserved. 

An iron chain to which a number of amulets and medicines 
are attached is worn over one shoulder (Plate Lxxxvi1)- 
The various objects on this are the following: — 

A turtle-tail ornament at the base with a charm of blue 
beads. This is worn as a head-dress when the owner sees a 
cloud that appears dangerous, in order that the cloud, which 
is the turtle (under the turtle’s control), will not injure him. 
The blue of the beads on this head-dress represents the sky. 
The turtle-tail itself is said to be a cloud. 

A horse-fetlock, with which the owner rubs his body when 
he is about to break a horse. 

A horse-tooth. 

Another turtle-tail. 

A piece of horse-hoof. When one is kicked by a horse, this 
is used to moderate the swelling. 

A deer-tail. 

Two deer-fetlocks. 

Another deer-tail. These last four pieces are all from ani- 
mals that were hunted a long time before being killed. 
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Another turtle-tail, regarded as the foremost of all the ob- 
jects on the chain. It is the largest piece attached to it, and the 
chain is worn so that this hangs at the bottom, ‘‘like a heart.” 

Another horse-tooth. 

A horse-fetlock and a piece of otter-skin, worn as a heals 
dress in order not to be thrown in breaking a horse. 

A red-painted turtle-tail and a slightly blue whitish pluie 
mounted on a short stick, and worn at gatherings or feasts. 
The hardness of the scales of the tail represents the owner’s 
health; and the feather plume, his lightness. 

Another horse-tooth. The informant was once bitten 
through the finger by a horse, but a fresh nail grew over the 
wound. 

Another deer-fetlock. 

Another deer-tail. 

Another deer-fetlock. 

Strips of deer-skin. 

A deer-tail secured when he was a boy or young man. 

A deer-fetlock. 

Another horse-tooth. 


A man who was middle-aged at the time of the ghost-dance | 


had the following dream: He saw himself standing alone on 
a green prairie, looking to the east. On his left, to the north, 
he then saw a person seated, dressed entirely in black silk. 
He thought that this was the messenger. The man wanted 
to approach him and touch him; but his thoughts were not 
strong enough, and he was unable to move. Then this person 
in black spoke to him. He knew all the man’s thoughts. He 
told him of the new world that was to be, and that they were 
now onacloud. Then the informant saw the earth below him 
and the sky above him at an equal distance. The person in 
black, who was the crow, then showed him a rainbow extend- 
ing from east to west, and another from south to north. The 
informant was then taken by him to the spot where the two 


rainbows crossed one another. There he stood, and thecrow 
told him to look up. He then saw where the father was,and 


saw the thoughts of all mankind reaching up to him. He saw 
also birds of all kinds. Two of these were the foremost, — 
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the eagle (niihi, literally, “bird”) and the crow. He saw also 
the sun, the stars, and the morning star. 

This dream was painted by the informant on a white sheet 
worn as a blanket (Fig. 168). The extremities of the two 
lower corners are half filled in with red, representing the earth, 
the rest of the sheet representing the above. A pipe in one 
corner, with a blue bowl, represents a black soapstone pipe ; one 
painted in red, in the other lower corner, a more ordinary, less 
sacred, catlinite pipe. Near the centre of the sheet is a red 
circle from which yellow lines radiate. Thisis the sun. The 
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Fig. 168 (#5). Painting representing a Dream Experience. Length, 2.13 m.; width, 1.68 m. 


interior of this figure consists of several rings of different colors, 
representing the rainbow. The rainbow is also shown ina long 
arch passing across the lower part of the blanket, painted in 
stripes of four colors. The upper and outermost color is blue. 
It was on this, where the two rainbows crossed, that the in- 
formant stood and looked up to the highest heaven. On each 
side of the upper part of this rainbow-arch is the figure of a 
large bird. One of these is the crow; the other, which has 
much the appearance of a parrot, represents niihi (“‘ bird,” or 
“eagle”). This word here evidently denotes the thunder-bird. 
[4fay, 1907.] 28 
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This bird was said to be supposed to be ina cloud. Behind 
is a bull-bat, which is also indicative of rain, because this bird 
flies before rain. Behind the crow is a flying magpie. From 
the mouth of each of the two large birds a wavy line issues 
diagonally upward across the sheet. These lines are the 
voices of the birds. Each of the lines is in contact with a five- 
‘pointed star, which indicates that the birds’ voices reach the 
sky, and are heard. The five-pointed star is evidently not 


aboriginal with the Arapaho. Above the figure of the sun is — 


a ten-pointed star, larger than the others. This is, no doubt, 
merely on account of its size, the morning star. A-yellow five- 
pointed star below the sun is an ordinary star. The two stars 
in contact with the voice-lines of the birds are surrounded by 
small lines indicating their shining. A cross behind the head 
of the crow represents the morning star, and a blue crescent 
in corresponding position behind the head of the other bird 
is the moon. 

A man noted for his long hair was told in a dream to pre- 
serve all his hair as he combed it out. In consequence, he 
braided together all this loose hair until (at the time the speci- 
men was obtained from him, when he was beginning to be an 
old man) the rope had reached a length of thirty feet, with a 
thickness of about half an inch. 

An old woman stated that she had once been attacked and 
bitten by a bear. From that time on, she dreamed much of 
bears. In one of her dreams, a bear told her to wear bear- 
claws, to paint in a certain way, and to use certain plants for 
medicine and incense, and she would become a doctor; but 
she refused the supernatural gift. 

A blind southern Arapaho, having been asked to show his 
supernatural powers, refused, on the ground that the people 
were then camped together for a dance, and that he would do 
nothing disturbing to good feeling and happiness. The follow- 


ing day he offered to vomit brass rings and bullets. Being 


refused, he offered to produce the bullets and some lime for a 
smaller payment. After some negotiations, this was accepted, 


and without preparation he began to cough and retch, finally — 


spitting out four round bullets. Soon he began again, sucking 
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inside his cheeks more than before. He then spat out a 
pink substance looking like wet slaked lime. After a short 
time, he began coughing, and sucking internally again, this. 
time producing a blue substance in the same manner as before. 
The performance ended, he appeared to swallow the bullets 

One of a pair of wristlets of otter-skin, ornamented with 
yellow-hammer or similar feathers and a plume, and possessing 
Magical properties, belonged to this man, and is shown in 
Fig. 169. Attached to the wristlet is 
a small medicine-bag painted red. 
This was said to contain a mixture of 
powdered black iron ore, copper fil- 
ings, gopher-eyes, snake-eyes, and the 
medicine tcetcaatcei-root, used in the 
crazy-dance, and thought to possess 
the power of paralyzing. With this 
small medicine-bag is a steel needle 
wrapped to a thong like a small feather. 
Some of the medicine being thrown on 
the ground, the needle at once pierces 
the heart of any one desired. The 
owner affirms that he once killed an 
_ amtelope from a distance in this way. 
It fell down dead while running. Its 
heart contained his needle. At the 
other end of the wristlet are an iron ru fngtn 7s 
and a catlinite ring. 

An elderly man among the northern Arapaho made the 
following statements in regard to the acquisition and a 
of supernatural power. 

When such power was given by the spirit or some object 
in nature, certain restrictions were usually imposed. The super- 
natural being might say, ‘‘Do not eat the heart or the kid- 
ney, and do not pierce or stick any food that you are eating.” 
Or, again, ‘There is one thing that I do not want you to eat, 
thatisthe head. If you do, your teeth will soon fall out, your 
strength will not last, and you will not become old.” Ifa 


Wristlet. 
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man who had received such powers supernaturally began to — 


transfer them to others, he did not give them all away. After 
having begun to transfer his powers, he was even more careful 
than before to observe the restrictions. He would not drink 
from the same cup that other people did. Generally, when such 
powers were transferred, they were either sold, or given to sons 
or nephews. A young man might pray to an old man for his 


power. Then, instead of going out on the hills and suffering 
hardships to acquire it, he received his power by instruction. © 


He paid the old man for each sitting with him. He learned 
the old man’s medicine-roots and their uses, his way of paint- 
ing, his songs, and so on. By the time the old man was dead, 


the young man had his power. A man’s medicine-bag was 


generally repainted every year, when the new grass came up. 
Sometimes the supernatural power given to a person is bad 
for his family. The spirit does not mention this to him; but 


the recipient’s family die off one by one, leaving him alone. — 


Sometimes a man takes such power when he should refuse 
it on account of the effect on his relatives. 

An old man who had horse-medicine taught it to his son 
and several other young men. In teaching it to them, he drew 
on the ground, with red paint, a horse facing to the left, and 
with yellow paint, another horse or a mule, somewhat smaller, 
facing the north. While this medicine was in a tent, no peg 
or other part of the tent might be removed, lest there should 
be a storm. eS 

A famous medicine-man called Hanatca™hanaati, who died 
about twenty years ago, and who had particular power in bring- 
ing the buffalo, lived ina tent painted red, with black buffalo, 
the morning star, the sun, and other designs uponit. Children 
were not allowed to approach this tent for fear that sticks might 
be thrown against it. On his ceremonial rawhide medicine-case 
this medicine-man used the curious symbolic design of crescents 
and forked upright figures, that has been described on p. 134. 
He is said to have originated this design, but this seems im- 


probable. He taught many men part of his medicine, among © : 
them being Little-Left-Hand, Sage-Bark, Young-Bull, Night, © 


and Howling-Man. The ceremony of calling. the buffalo was 
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called na"tanaa. Men stood in two long lines while the medi- 
cine-man went between them, leading the herd. A certain 
man tried to perform this feat, but failed. His failure was 
attributed to his making the attempt only in order to secure 
a girl he wanted to marry; and the loss of an eye which he 
suffered not long afterward was attributed to his failure. 
After a certain chief, called Banaaseti, was buried, his grave 
settled, until there was a depression in the ground. It was 
said that the thunder had taken him up out of the ground, 
and thereafter people were not afraid to travel over the place 
where he had been buried, whereas they always avoided other 
graves. 5 
A woman who was bitten by a rattlesnake was treated by a 
medicine-man as follows. He took the snake’s head, chopped 
it up, dried it and powdered it, mixed it with dried blood of 
the snake, and added a medicine-root and some pepper. The 
mixture was then sprinkled over a cloth. The medicine-man 


_ abraded the skin in the wrist until it bled. Then he tied the 


cloth around it, put on a piece of fat, and kept the place warm 
with a hot stone. 

When persons, especially children, suddenly become sick 
with pains in the side, or back, or neck, they are thought to 
have been shot by a ghost. The object which has entered the 
body, and which may be a bone, tooth, hair, or piece of skin 
of a dead person, is called a “ ghost arrow’’ (ciikanaci). The 
doctor says to the patient, ‘‘A ghost has shot you, ciiktcabiin.”’ 


‘When the doctor sucks out the object, which sometimes proves 


to be liquid or filthy, either he or the patient swallows it. If 
the doctor swallows it, it increases his power of sucking objects 


_ of this kind. 


People fasting on hills frequently set up piles of stone there. 


~ It seems that these monuments are made either to symbolize 


persons, or are thought to resemble them. 

Children often wear a walnut on a string around the neck, 
or, while they are very small, around the wrist. This nut is 
thought to resemble the face of a skull, and therefore to be 
effective in keeping off ghosts. The tree is called tabiicahiic 
{‘‘ cutnose-bush”’). 
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The root called niaata", used otherwise as a component. of 
incense and on the regalia of certain age-societies, is also put 
around children’s necks as a general amulet. 

A root called haakahaa (Museum No. ¥4°;) is said to be 
used to put into the ears of crazy-dancers, making them 
deaf, it is thought, and at the same time crazy. Mushrooms 
are also used for this purpose by both the Arapaho and the 
Gros Ventre. 

The bones of large mammals or reptiles, found especially on 
river-banks, and thought to be the bones of the hiintcabiit 
or water-monsters, are frequently used by the Arapaho as 
ingredients of medicine, as well as for sucking out diseases, 
the porous bone being applied to sores or wounds. 

For bites of centipedes or tarantulas, these animals are 
crushed and then mixed with a plant (after it has been 
powdered) known by the whites of Oklahoma as ‘‘shoestring ” 
(Museum No. a's) > 

Children’s diarrhoea is thought to be caused by bad milk, 
and is cured either by sucking the breast or by drinking a decoc- 
tion of a plant called be¢enetcaana” (‘‘breast-liquid,’’ begenete 
being milk). This plant grows a foot or two feet high, has 
round leafless stems, and contains an abundance of white, 
thickish juice, which no doubt has been the cause of its use 
for this purpose. The woman drinks the medicine when 
stooping on her knees, so that it may run into her breasts. 
A mouthful of the decoction may also be sprinkled over the 
child by the medicine-man in order to cool it. 

While the chief physical means of cure employed by medicine- 
men was sucking, bleeding was also practised. Pieces of - 
‘‘black glass’”’ were fastened to sticks, and these were laid over 
a vein after the skin had been wet. The stick was then struck 
with another piece of wood, so that the blood spurted out. 
Bleeding was performed in spring and autumn, apparently for 
general indisposition rather than for specific pain. 

Two small buffalo-horns in which are cut figures representing 
the sun, the moon, a star, and sun-rays, are used as points to — 
throwing-sticks slid on the ice in play, as well as for doctoring. — 
In case of rheumatism or similar ailments, a hole is cut in the 
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skin, and the hollow horn set over the cut The horn is then 
supposed to suck the wound of itself, dropping off, like the last 
specimen, when full of blood. One of these horns, and the 
designs carved on the other, are shown in Figs. 170, 171. 
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Fig. 170. 


Fig. 171. 
Fig. r70 (4%). A Cupping Instrument. Length 8.5 cm. 
Fig. 171 ety Design ro a Cupping Instrument. 


A similar small buffalo-horn used in doctoring (Museum 
No. ;3$s) is put over a hole in the skin in order to draw blood. 
This horn is completely perforated, so that it can be sucked 
through; but when it is in use the hole at the upper end is 
plugged with medicine. The horn is said to remain hanging 
to the wound until it is filled with blood, when it drops off. 
It is used especially on the head. 

A woman’s mortar and pestle (Museum No. #5) were 
used by the northern Arapaho for grinding medicine. The 
mortar consisted of part of a quartz-like concretion, the cen- 
tral concave portion of which held the medicine. The pestle 
was a smaller entire concretion, approximately globular, but 
quite irregular. 

In one family half a globular concretion, hollow inside, was 
seen. This was kept to be dipped into water containing 
medicine, then to be put on the head of a woman about to 
give birth to a child, in order to ease her delivery. 
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A river mussel-shell (Museum No, #,°5) was used for vari- 
ous purposes, — to catch the blood of newly killed game to be 
cooked and eaten, as a spoon for medicine, and, on account of 
its smoothness or slipperiness, as an amulet to help a woman 
in labor. 

A necklace worn as a charm in battle is shown in Plate 
Lxxxvill. The body of the necklace consists of large round 
beads which represent bullets. A brass ball strung on the 
necklace also represents a bullet. A number of pieces of iron, 
mainly hammers and triggers, are taken from various guns. 
Their purpose is to cause the enemy’s gun to fail to go off. 
At the bottom of the necklace, over the breast of the wearer, 
is a ring three or four inches in diameter, and covered with 
white beads. This ring represents earthwork defences. 
There are four spots of blue beads among the white. These 
represent clouds of smoke from the guns, which serve to make 
the fighters invisible. Inside the ring, threads covered with 
white beads form a loose network representing a spider-web. 
The spider-web is so fine as to be often invisible. Beings can 
fly through it without injuring it,anditisatrap. From the 
ring hangs a little cluster of objects. In this there are several 
strips of weasel-skin or a substitute fur, whose yellowish color 
denotes smoke. There is also a piece of red cloth concealed 
by gray cloth. The red is completely covered in order that the 
blood of the person who wears the necklace shall not be shed. 
There is, further, a small bag of medicine. The medicine 
in this was said to contain a grain of gunpowder and a little 
dried flesh of a kingfisher. The kingfisher-flesh is used because 
this bird swoops and strikes. Actually the medicine consists, 
so far as can be seen, of a species of seeds. Tied to the medicine- 
bag is a piece of round pearly shell, which is held up against the 
light so as to reflect against the enemy. When the reflection 
strikes the enemy, they become unable to escape. Where the 
groups of objects are held together, there are a few turns of 
light-blue beads, indicating smoke, or haze, or fog. 

. Fig. 172 shows a necklace consisting of an iron chain to 
which are attached several red pear-shaped stones (apparently 
natural formations), two iron rings, and an arrow-head. The 
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stones, being shaped much like small medicine-bags, are used 
as medicine. They are rubbed over the body, or, in case of 
intoxication, held inthe mouth. The iron rings, because hard 
_ and indestructible, preserve the wearer in sound health. The 
arrow-head symbolizes the old life. 


Fig. 172 (7). Necklace bearing Amulets. Length of chain, 112 cm. 


Specimen Museum No. #5 consists of a piece of red sand- 
stone similar to those attached to the necklace just described, 
and, like them, apparently an unworked double concretion. 
In this case the larger portion of the stone far exceeds the 
smaller in size. A sinew is wrapped around the neck, and 
this holds in place the two ends of a thong which serve as a 
necklace for the amulet. The stone was called a turtle. 

Specimen Museum No. #, is a small antelope-horn used as 
an amulet for children, to cause them to grow fast, and learn 
to walk. It is worn from a string around the neck. It is 
said to be used also to make horses run fast. 

An elderly woman used as an amulet a number of small 
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pebbles, which she kept tied up in a cloth or bag. A few of 
them are shown in Fig.173. Some of the stones are naturally 
pointed, others more round. The former represent canine 
teeth; the rounded ones, molars. The stones, being loose, 
represent teeth that have fallen out from old age, indicating 
the possessor’s wish to reach that period of life. 


Fig. 173 (2%). Amulets representing Teeth. Length of a, 2.cm, 


Three stone amulets of natural shape (Fig. 174), evidently 
kept on account of their resemblance to animals, were thought 
to be similar to a turtle (a), a bird (b), and a skunk or horse- 
hoof (c). The turtle stone was said to have been found inside 


b 


Fig. 174 (¢-o%). Amulets representing a Turtle, Bird, and Skunk. Length of a, 3 cm.; 
4,3 cm.; ¢, 5 cm, 


a horse’s body. In case of diarrhcea, it was placed on the 
abdomen to warm the intestines. The bird amulet was placed 


at the head of sick persons, while the skunk stone was held in — 
the hand by sick persons while sleeping. 
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a Two small translucent pebbles containing small black figures, 
= and used as amulets, are shown in Fig. 175. Amulet a was 
said to have reference to water. The entire stone is thought 
to resemble a lake. The parailel lines were said to look like 


Fig. 175 (sss, sey). Translucent Pebbles used as Amulets. Length of a, 2.5 cm. 


' -—s-wavves, and a heavy double figure was called an island with 
3 trees on it, while near the upper end of the pebble a cross is 
_____ regarded as the morning star, and above this are horizontal 
e: lines said to be clouds. Amulet b is fastened to a thong, so 
that it can be worn in the hair. It is worn when riding race- 
horses. Small black figures in the interior of this pebble are . 
thought to resemble cedar-trees. 

Fig. 176 represents ene of two 
natural stones resembling the black 
B fossils used by the Biackfeet as 
a buffalo-stones. They were called cen- 
a tipedes. They are painted red, and 

were kept by the owner in a bag of 

incense. At the sun-dance he would Fig. 176 (x88+,2).. Amulet rep- 

take them out and lay them near [Sune Centipede. Length, 
4 _. incense. 
P Besides the two medicine-bags of badger-skin whose con- 
‘ tents have been described, the Arapaho collections in the 
Museum contain medicine-bags of skunk, squirrel, prairie-dog, 
and beaver skin. The beaver bag is from a young animal. 
None of the bags are ornamented with embroidery, or in any 
other way, except that the portions of the skin free from hair, 
such as the inside of the throat and the tai! (which some cases 
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is split along the bottom), are painted red. The only one of 
these medicine-bags, other than the two previously described, 
that contains medicine, is Museum No. §0,—a skunk-skin 
bag obtained through Rev. Walter C. Roe. - This skin is 
filled with twenty medicine-bags, some of skin, some of cloth. 
These all consist of square or circular pieces of material, in 
the centre of which the medicine is gathered, and which 
are then folded around the medicine, and tied above it 
with a thong. Some of the bags are painted red. The 
medicines are in most cases ground or powdered, and are 
unrecognizable. None of the twenty bags contains a large 
quantity of medicine, and in many the amount is very 
minute. The owner of this bag having died before it 
was secured, no information was obtainable as to the 
composition and uses of the 
medicine. 

Beaded medicine-bags similar 
to the small pieces of skin gen- 
erally used as bags for holding 
medicine, but also different from 
them in more elaborate ornamen- 
tation and in holding a somewhat 
larger quantity of medicine, are 
sometimes made by the Arapaho. 
They seem to be used for what 
may be called ‘‘ household medi- 
cines,’’ in distinction from the 
medicines with more specifically 
supernatural connections, and 
perhaps for incense also. Such 
a bag (Fig. 177) was obtained 
through Rev. Walter C. Roe. 
The bag itself is a circular piece 
of skin painted red outside and 
yellow inside, and edged witha row 


Fig. 1). Medicine-bag, 
Height ot bag, ia, Medicine-bag. Of blue and a row of white beads, 


When the bag is gathered together 
over the medicine, this border is brought together at the 
top... At the very centre of the back, on the outer side, is an 
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ornamented area about an inch in diameter. Around this 
are four concentric circles of bead-work in contact with 
each other, each about a quarter of an inch wide. Their 
colors are respectively greenish-blue, yellow, white, and a 
dark blue. The thong with which the medicine-bag is gath- 
ered has tied to it a ring of catlinite. The thong is wound 
several times around the bag. Its two ends widen gut, and 
at the very end are notched once. These wider ends are edged 
by rows of greenish-blue and of yellow beads, and there is on 
each a small circle of greenish-blue beads. The contents of 
this bag consist of conifer-leaves, apparently fir-needles, which 
are used by the Arapaho as incense. There are also a small 
red pebble and a smooth orange-colored haw in the bag. 

Another bag of the same type (Museum No. ;5%,5) was 
obtained among the northern Arapaho. This contains snuff 
made of lichen growing on conifer-bark, and used for headache. 
It is also circular, and little more than half a foot in diameter. 
The outside is painted yellow. One half of the circumference 
is edged with a row of red beads, the other half with blue beads. 
The blue was said to represent the sky, the red the clouds. 
Near the middle of the outside of the bag, in the portion which 
actually encloses the contents, are five small beaded figures, 
—two blue crescents, two red crescents, and a red cross. The 
cross is the morning star; the blue crescents, the moon; the 
red crescents, the sun. 

Rawhide rattles of a shape typical on the Plains — consisting 
of a spherical or somewhat elongated head two or three inches 
in diameter, and a straight handle about six inches long — 
occur among the Arapaho. Rattles of this character seem to 
be used by the seven old men constituting the highest society 
in the ceremonial organization. On the whole, however, the 
use of rattles of this type is characteristic of the medicine- 
man and his individual supernatural powers, and not of the 
tribal ceremonies. In most of these ceremonies, rattles are 
either not used, as in the crazy-dance, or consist of bunches of 
hoofs attached to sticks, as in the dog-dance. Rawhide rattles 
are used in the star-dance, the first preliminary to the series 
of tribal ceremonies; but these rattles are small, kite-shaped, 
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and flat, thus differing very distinctly from the globular or 
oval, or even sausage-shaped rattles, of the medicine-men. 
Among the Gros Ventre the same distinction exists between - 
the star-dance rattle and the ordinary medicine-man’s rattle, 


Fig. 178 (4%). Rattlerepresenting a Person. Length, 52cm. 


though the Gros Ventre star-dance rattle is quite different from 
that of the Arapaho. The medicine-men’s rattles under present 
consideration are made of two pieces of hide firmly sewed 
together,.the stitched seam passing up one side of the handle 
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and the head, over the top of the head, and down the other 
side. The head is apparently sewed when the hide is green, and 
dried over a filling ofsand. The rattling is said to be produced 
by gravel. A stick is inserted in the handle, and the handle 
is almost always wrapped with cloth, skin, or thongs. Usually, 
feathers or similar ornaments are attached to thongs at the 
very top of the rattle; and in many cases cloth, skin, or other 
hanging substances fall from the lower end of the handle. 
Most of the globular rattles are streaked with vertical lines or 
incisions. It is not clear how these are produced. In some 
specimens they are sufficiently marked to cause the head of 
the rattle to have a distinctly corrugated appearance. In 
one case they would seem to have been burnt in. 

_ The rattle shown in Fig. 178 was said to represent as a whole 
a person with a head-dress; the globular portion of the rattle, of 
course, forming the head, and the bells and feathers attached 
to the top, the head-dress. Among the feathers there are 
two white plumes lightly dyed red: these; because white and 
light, are said, as in many other instances, to represent clean- 


i liness, and, because dyed red, to represent red paint. At the 


very top of the head of the rattle, where the bells are attached, 
is a circular area painted green: below this are concentric 
_ Tings painted respectively red, blue, yellow, green, blue, and 
_ yellow. This painting represents the sun and rainbow, and 
occupies about the upper half of the head of the rattle. The 
lower half is occupied by vertical depressed lines painted 
yellow: these are sun-rays. The entire handle of the rattle is 
enclosed in a feathery owl-skin; two claws and the tail hang- 

ing below the end of the handle. Screech-owls are ghosts; and 
_ these feathers are here used in order to drive away ghosts 
when the rattle is used. 

The specimen shown in Fig. 179 has a somewhat larger head 
tothan usual. The top is ornamented witha bunch of thongs 
to which yellow-hammer or similar feathers appear to have been 
attached, and of which a few fragments remain. The handle 
is wrapped for the greater part of its length with thong, and 
this, again, has been wrapped for the greater portion of its 
length with string. The handle, a$ usual, contains a stick. 
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On one side of the rattle a depressed’ vertical black line or 
stripe, apparently produced, like all the other markings on this 
piece, by burning, extends from the middle of the top two- 
thirds or more of the distance down the head. Below this 

2 stripe. are three small circles in a row. On 
each side of the stripe is a similar single 
circle, and above each of these circles a 
horizontal line. Still farther to the sides, 
near the stitched edge, are two circles. 
This entire descfibed half of the head repre- 
sents a person’s face; the vertical ‘striping 
being the nose, the row of three circles the 
mouth, the pair of circles with lines above 
them the eyes and eyebrows, and the two 
sidemost circles the ears. On the opposite 
side, or back, are three straight vertical 
lines extending the length of the head of 

Fig. 179 (§8). Rattle the rattle, and, on each side of these, two 
representing a Face. : : 

Length, 37 cm. wavy lines, making seven in all. These 

lines represent hair. Still farther to the 
sides, near the stitched edges, are a number of small circles 
the significance of which is not clear. This valuable specimen, 
which is a medicine-man’s rattle used in singing over the sick, 
is said to have been made of hide of a buffalo-calf, and was 
obtained through Rev. Walter C. Roe. 

Specimen Museum No. 7°, is a plain rattle. The head 
is painted entirely red. It is streaked with the usual vertical 
depressions to a marked degree. The attachment at the top 
consists of a single feather at the end ofa thong. The handle, 
which contains a stick, is covered with black cloth, the ends 
of which hang below the handle. This cloth is wrapped to the 
handle by cord. 

Specimen Museum No. 4°, was obtained from the same 
individual, and is of about the same shape. The handle 
is very similar, being covered with black cloth, the end of 
which hangs free, and the upper portion of which is wrapped 
to the handle with white cord. The head of the rattle is 
painted red. Horizontally around its middle extends a green- 
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painted ornament consisting of eight hanging loops or festoons. 
This rattle is further ornamented by four vertical rows, each 
of four thongs, fastened to the rawhide of the head. These 
thongs are passed under a small raised portion of the skin with- 
out appearing to pierce it entirely. They are knotted once 
after passing through the skin. The shorter of the hanging 
ends has a white plume tied to it. The longer end hangs free. 
The thongs are painted green. 

The rattle shown in Fig. 163, and obtained from the northern 
Arapaho, resembles the last specimen in having feathers at- 
tached by thongs to its head. It is longer in proportion to its 
diameter than any of the preceding forms, being made of a 
buffalo-scrotum. It has been described in connection with 
the other implements belonging to the medicine-man who was 
its owner. 

Specimen Museum No. 7, a, also from the northern 
Arapaho, is still more slen- 
der in proportion to its 
length than the last piece. 
The head merges impercep- 
tibly into the handle. The 
total length is about the 
same as that of thesouthern 
Arapaho globular-headed 
rattles, but the transverse 
diameter is only about 
one-half as great. This 
rattle is entirely unorna- 
mented, except that it is 
painted red. — A fossil uni- 
valve shell is tied to it by 
a red-painted thong. 

Medicine-men’s hoof 
rattles, consisting of a 
number of hoofs separately _Fig. 180 (,8f4). Hoof Rattle. Length, 16 cm. 
attached to thongs, as dis- 
tinguished from the hollow rawhide rattles, are also used. 
The specimen shown in Fig. 180 is from the northern Arap- 
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aho. This was said to have been used in the sweat- 
house. It consists of about a dozen elk-hoofs, a bear-claw, 


and a brass bell, attached to a handle by red-painted — 


thongs. The interior of this handle, which is all together 
about three inches long, consists of a braid of sweet-grass. 
This is surrounded by folded skin painted red, and this, 
in turn, is wrapped with red-painted thong. A _ similar 
rattle, also from the northern Arapaho, is exhibited in the 


United States National Museum. Itis, perhaps, more thana 


coincidence that both of these hoofrattles, and both the ellip- 


tical rattles in the American Museum, are from the northern ~ 


Arapaho, and all that are globular-headed from the southern 
Arapaho, 

Characteristics of Individual Supernatural Power. — As has 
been stated, the most characteristic way in which the Arapaho 
acquire shamanistic or individual supernatural power is by 
going out to seek it, more often as adults than at the time of 
puberty. To the seeker there appears a spirit, in the form of 


a person, from whom he receives instruction. As the spirit 


vanishes, it is seen to assume the form of some animal. Parts 
of this animal are often used as fetishes or medicine by the 
shaman. In many cases its skin is employed as his medicine- 
bag, and often there seems to be an idea that the peculiar 


powers of the animal have been acquired. The prospective 


shaman’s purpose must, however, be serious and high-minded, 
and he must not be actuated only by desire or wish of gain; 
else his power may react for evil, as is evident from the instance 


given of the man who failed to call the buffalo. The ap- © 


pearance of the spirits takes place in waking visions as well as 


in dreams. .While such is the most characteristic method of 


the acquisition of shamanistic power by the Arapaho, es- 
pecially when they are compared with the people of different 
types of. culture both in America and elsewhere, yet it is 


noticeable that this method is not the only one followed by 


them, and that the system of belief upon which these prac- 
ticesare based is not consistently or rigorously followed out. 


First of all it will be seen, from the instances given, that 


power may be sold or freely transferred to a relative. Then, 


: 
, 
q 
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too, animals and spirits visit people without solicitation, as. 
appears from the case of the woman who dreamed repeatedly 
of bears. The offer of power that they bring may be rejected; 
or, on the other hand, power may be accepted, but may be so 
- harmful in its effects on the recipient or his people, that it 
should be rejected by him, or would be, if he knew its danger. 
It is evident that these conceptions are quite at variance with 
the more fundamental one, that a man, of his own accord, 
seeks the aid of a spirit in order that he may acquire power 
that will be helpful to him. 

It also appears, from the instances given, that, while the 
usual source of the medicine-man’s power is his original com- 
munication with his spirit animal, yet there is at times a 
conception that his power lies in his keeping supernatural 
disease-objects within his own body. The shaman who cured 
rattlesnake-bites had two snakes in his body which he showed 
to his patients. A medicine-man who sucks ghost arrows. 
increases his power, if he swallows and retains these objects. 
after extracting them from the patient’s body. It is probable 
that such beliefs are connected with the feeling that the 
ability to produce various objects at will, by vomiting, is an 


evidence of supernatural power. It has been stated in one 


case, and seems to be generally believed, that medicine-men 

with this power keep such objects permanently in their bodies. 

Another principle that appears quite plainly is, that 
certain afflictions are cured by the homceopathic application 
_ of their cause. The rattlesnake itself is used as a medicine 
for curing rattlesnake-bites; centipedes and tarantulas, for 
injuries done by these animals; and a mole-skin cures the itch 
supposed to be produced by this animal. No cases are, 
however, yet known of this idea being extended to any causes 
of disease other than noxious animals. 

- Medicinal roots and plants are considerably used. Some 
of the most frequent of these are employed also in the tribal 
age-ceremonies. Such are niaata", tcetcdatcei, and hecawaa- 
naxt. It appears from several instances that the quantity 
of a medicinal root or plant given to a patient is often quite 
minute, so that its effect can be only through the imagination. 
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While the taking or application of medicines, and sucking 
by the shaman, are the principal means of curing disease, 
there are a number of other methods of an entirely different 
nature not connected with these more usual practices. Blood- 
letting and a form of cupping are performed. The sweat- 
house is used. Sometimes the medicine-man brushes the body 
with an object of fur. Porous bones are used to suck disease 
from the body; and warm stones are applied to swollen or 
diseased parts. 

In addition to all these physiological, or supposed physio- 
logical, means of curing disease or accomplishing other results, 
amulets have an important use. Their employment may be 
designated as pure fetishism, though this fetishism is not of 
the direct kind,—in which the power of the fetish is simply 
inherent, or is derived from contact with some other object,— 
but is invariably dependent upon symbolism. It is in this 
symbolic resemblance, and association with something else, 
that the virtue of the Arapaho fetish chiefly rests, although in 
some cases rarety of the object, its curious shape, or its sup- 
posed supernatural origin, — as in the case of the pebbles be- 
lieved to have been found in the interior of animals, —in other 
words, some abnormal feature, also contributes to the endow- 


ment of the fetish with power. It is noticeable, however, that — 


even in such cases the symbolism is never absent, even though 
it may really be superadded and secondary. It is probable, 
for instance, that the black fossil-like objects described as 
having been used by a northern Arapaho were secured and 
kept primarily on account of their striking appearance; but 


it is significant that they were identified with centipedes on 


account of some slight resemblance. It is in symbolism, 
that is to say, the identification of distinct but similar objects, 
that the entire abundant fetishism of the Arapaho has its 
basis, 

The instances of this fetishism are numerous. Beans of 
different colors are used to produce colts of certain colors; 
the horn of an antelope makes a horse swift; a nut which 
bears some resemblance to a skull keeps off ghosts; feathers 
and claws of owls, which are ghosts, also drive away ghosts; 
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a plant which contains a milky juice is medicine for milk; a 
shell that is smooth and slippery aids in delivery; triggers 
worn on a necklace cause the enemy’s guns to fail to shoot; 
light-blue beads, whose color resembles that of smoke, make 
the fighters invisible; beads in the shape of a spider-web render 
the wearer, like the web, impervious to missiles, and at the 
same time insure the trapping of the enemy, as insects in a 
web. The covering-over of a bright-red cloth with that of 
another color prevents the shedding of the blood of the 
wearer. Pebbles resembling teeth are kept, so that the 
owner may live to an age when his teeth fall out. An iron 
chain or ring, being hard and indestructible, insures sound 
health. Reddish pear-shaped stones, resembling small buck- 
skin medicine-bags painted red, are efficacious, if rubbed over 
the body, or held in the mouth. 

It is interesting that some of this symbolic fetishistic power 
is positive in its supposed action, some negative. A red 
bean causes the color of a colt to be bay. On the other hand, 
a nut that resembles a skull does not bring, but drives away, 
ghosts; and the same is the effect of feathers of birds, that are 
supposed to be incarnate spirits. The horn of a swift-running 
animal makes a horse swift, and a plant with a milky juice is 
a medicine that improves milk. On the other hand, the wear- 
ing of triggers is not an amulet for better shooting, but for 
producing failure of the enemy’s trigger to act. Logically 
there is in these instances a direct inconsistency. The 
principle underlying and uniting such opposite modes of 
thought seems to be that the fetish has the power of producing 
the desired end to which it has reference, though the means by 
which it achieves this purpose may be in one case causative 
and positive, and in the very next instance prohibitive 
and negative. 

It is obvious that all this symbolism or fetishism is at 
bottom unconnected with shamanism, that is to say, the 
receipt of power directly from spirits. The two are based 
upon fundamentally different ideas. Still further, shamanism 
itself is of different kinds. While its power is usually sought, 
it may be received unsought. It may be received directly 


symbolic. Even in this case insile action ny 3 
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INDEX. 


Age and sex denoted in symbol- 
ism, 58. 

Age-societies, pairing of colors in 
regalia of, 417. 

Alphabet used for rendering Arap- 
aho, 2. 

America and the Old World, nu- 
merical bases in, 413. 

Amulets, 441-443, 452. 


t 


Animals in symbolic representa-_ 
tion, restriction to the smaller, © 


54, 148. : 
Arapaho, characterization of the, 


3; lack of information regard- | 


ing, 4. 


Armlet, ornamentation of, 51, 52, | 


252; worn in second dance, 175, | 


178. 
Arrow-head, symbolism of, 441. 


Art, a means for the production © 
of ideals, 274; method of study — 
of existing, 232; of the Sioux — 
and the Blackfeet, 276; pure | 


decorative, 239. 


Assiniboine, art ideas of the, 254; 


Visit to, in 1901, 1. 


Baadsa*wiiune’na®, 5, 6. 
Back and chest, cure for pains in 
_ the, 420. 


Badger, supernatural power ac- 


_ quired through, 419. 
Bag, contents of the sacred, 310; 


for food, 115, 119, 121; from a> 
parfleche, 111; manner of mak- 
ing rawhide, 104; “‘owner” of | 


the sacred, 311; pipe-and- 
tobacco, 238, 263-265; 


Vari- | 


colored, 120: with decorative | 


and symbolic ornamentation, 


258; with robe design, 120; with 
turtle design, 242. 

Bags, as works of art, 238; de- 
signs on rawhide, 1o4—131; for 
women, 251; of soft hide, ro1— 
103; sacred, 30-35, 207, 209. 

Ball, symbolism of colors on, 395; 
used by women, material and 
decoration of, 394. 

Ball game, 394-396. 

Basketry, use of, 393- 

Baskets, dice-tossing, 391-393: 
material and use of, 25. 

Battle, schematic representation 
of, 266. 

Bayaa*wu, the, average time 
between ceremonies of, 155; 
ceremonies constituting, 153; 
degrees of, 228; duration of 
ceremonies of, 155; eligibility 
to societies of, 153, 156; Eng- 
lish equivalents for terms in 
ceremonies of, 154; functions of 
societies of, 157; honorary 
degrees in societies of, 155; 
myth relating to ceremonies of, 
158; summary of character- 
istics of, 225; symbolism in 
ceremonies of, 226; system of, 
227. 

Bayaa"wu and sun-dance, differ- 
ence between, 152, 226; simi- 
larity between, 169, 226. _ 

Bear's foot, a, conventional repre- 
sentation of, go. 

Bed in Arapaho tent, position of 
the owner's, 12. 

Bells representative of hail, 338, 
342. 

Belt, of owner-of-the-tent-poles, 
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219; of white-woman, 217; 
worn in second dance, symbol- 
ism of, 173; worn in women’s 
dance, 215. 
Belt-pouches, for women, 88-94; 
without flap, 91. 
Berdaches, 19. 
Berrying-bag, 132 
Biitaha"wu, the, participation in 
dance-lodge ceremonies by, 289; 
ride around camp-circle by, 
280, 28r. 
Black, in Arapaho decorative art, 
149; limited use of, 416. 
‘Black war-bonnet,’’ 246. 
Blackfeet, decorative art of the, 


276. 

Bleeding, manner and season of, 
438. 

Blue, as a _ background, 274; 


as a substitute for black, 270, 
274; rocky mountains indicat- 
ed by, 114. 

“Blue breast beading,” 239. 

Bone or seed game, scoring points 
in, 388; winning stakes in, 387. 

Border-lines, purpose of, 122; 
time of making, 122. 

Bow and arrows, making of, 24, 
25. 

Bowls, making of, 25. 

Bows, hand-to-hand encounter 
depicted by crossed, 268. 

Bracelet, peyote, 409, 410. 

Brown in Arapaho decorative art, 
149. 

Buckskin, 
on, 311. 

Buffalo, calling the, 437. 

Buffalo-hunting, account of, 22. 


pictographic designs 


Buffalo-robe, design on, 246; 
making of, 33-35. 
Buffalo-skin, ceremonies . with, 


283. 
Buffalo-skull, decoration of, 284; 
in dance, use of, 293. 


Bull-roarer, 396. 
Buzzer, use of, 396. 


California, principal art of north- 
western, 147; realism in deco- 
rative art of northwestern, 147; 
reproductions rare in art of, 
148. 

Cane used in ghost-dance, 357. 

Carving, rarity of three 
sional, 430. 

Cedar-Woman, ornamentation of © 
tent by, 71-77. 

Centipede, cure for bite of, ae. 

Ceremonial objects, character of, 
410-418; decoration of, 149, 
150. 

Ceremonies, kinds of, 151. 

Ceremony preparatory for dance, 
285. 

Charm against injury by chenack 
431. 

Cherry-bag, 125. 

Cheyenne, rectangular fae of 
ornament typical of the, 63- 

Chiefs, choice of, 8. 


® 


Circle, connection of four with 


idea of the, 413; unusual in 
rawhide painting, 11t. ~ id 
Circlet, power of owl-feather, 193. 
Cloth, ‘‘giving away” of, 283. 
Clothing, sacrifice of children’s 
worn-out, 300, 303. 
Clouds, symbolization of, 149. 
Coat, pictographic representation 
on, 268, 269. 
Color, influence of position - on 
significance of, 270. 
Color-dualism, 416, 417. 


Colors, ghost-dance symbolism ee 


of, 338; indicated by devices, 


36; military significance of, 
symbolism of, 149) ate. Fe 


270; 
417, 418. 

Colors and directions, connpaion 
of, 415. 
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Colors and states of mind, no 
connection between, 417. 

Company, the kit-fox, 154, 181; 
the star, 154, 181. 

Conjurer, feats of, 434; 
phernalia of, 425. 

Cough, medicine for, 419. 

Courtship, customs regarding, 13, 
I4. 

Cradle, decoration of, 66—69, 241; 
loss of symbolism in decoration 
of, 243; making of, 16. 

Crazy-dancers, freaks of the, 192. 

Crescent, an omen for good seen 
in the horizontal position of, 
428. 

Cross as a military symbol, 267. 

Cross design, meaning of, 267, 
269. 

Crow belts, 339-346; symbolism 
of, 342, 343- 

Crow-dance, 320, 363-368; dress 
and painting of dancers in, 364; 
motions in, 364; use of forked 
sticks in, 358. 

Crupper, design on, 135. 

Culture-heroine, 247. 

Cup-and-ball game, scoring points 
in, 397- 

Cupping instrument, 439. 

Cups, material for, 25. 


parta- 


Dakota robes, symbolic value 
still retained in the, 246. 

Dance, directions given by Thun- 
der for, 368; origin and signifi- 
cation of the Omaha, 368; 
carrying of spoons in, 367; 
with bows and arrows, 367. 

Dance-lodge, “‘altar” for, 304; 
ceremonies connected with cen- 
tre pole of, 289; completion of, 
290; differences between the 
northern and southern Ara- 
paho, 303; erection of, 286; 
order of species of trees used for 


screen behind “altar” of, 305; 
paraphernalia for, 287; posi- 
tion of people while painting 
poles of, 288; preparations for, 
284; procession for painting 
poles of, 288; procession from 
rabbit-tent to, 287, 302. 

Dancer of highest degree in 
second dance, 169. 

Dancers, magpies personated by, 
367; motions of, 291; painting 
of, 290, 294; 5 repainting of, 
296, 298, 299. 

Dancers and pledgers, painting 
and dress of, 287. — 

Dances, Arapaho term for, 151; 
discontinuance of, 158; special, 
366, 367. 

“*Dancing against the sun,” 301. 

Dancing, in the first dance, 183; 
in the fourth dance, 198; in 
the second dance, 165-168; 
in the third dance, 190; in the 
women’s dance, 212. 

“ Dancing-in,”’ 290, 302. 

“Dancing-out,”” 300, 303. 

Dead, the, customs regarding, 
16, 17; property of, 317. 

Decoration, by scraping, 256; 
characteristic tribal manner of 
thinking of, 146; classes of 
objects having fixed tribal, 147; 
conventional type of, for cradle, 
243; infinite variation of, 147; 
red line in, 242-246, 273; with 
symbolic associations, 239-249. 

Design, characteristic of a prayer 
granted, 250; different ideas 
represented by the same, 254, 
259, 273, 275; differing sym- 
bolic motives expressed by the 
same, 270; origin of the geo- 
metric, 275; precedence of the 
painted, 270; purpose of an 
article influenced by the, 256; 
relation between interpretation 
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and origin of, 233, 274; re- 
peated use of the same, 272; 
sacredness of the biinabi’t, 120. 

Design and symbolization, rela- 
tion of, 272. 

Design elements, «esthetic com- 
bination of, 272; complex fi- 
gures built from, 237; fixity of 
combinations of, 238. 

Designs, comparative age of geo- 
metric and pictographic, 271; 
diversity in symbolic aspects 
of, 249; employment of geo- 
metric, by men, 273; on moc- 
casins, 234, 235, 254, 260-263, 
276; on scalp shirts, 260; 
origin of all, 231; origin of, in 
dreams, 247; two modes of in- 
terpretation for identical, 273; 
variability in all, 120. 

Detail in ornamental decoration, 
diversity in, 98. 

Diarrhoea in children, cause and 
cure of, 438. 

Dice, 387-394; forms of, 388; 
material of, 387, 393; symbolic 
interpretations for markings 
on, 389. 

Dice game, scoring of points in, 
387, 393; sticks for, 393. 

Disease, homoeopathic principle 
for curing, 451. 

Disputes as to deeds of honor in 
war, settlement of, 319. 

Dream, painting of a, 433. 

Dreams, art instruction through, 
247. 

Dress, of a small girl, 239; of boys, 
28; of men, 28; of women, 28. 
Drum, stretching skin for a, 400. 
Drums used in the second dance, 

165. 


Eagle, catching the, 22. 
Ear-piercing, 365; symbolization 
of, 19. 


Earth, the, diving for, 
growth of, 61; sex of, 313. 

Elk-tail, double use for, 424. 

Embroidery, materials for, 28; 
statements regarding, 29. 

Entertainment practised at night, 
318. 
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Face, the, painting of, in cere- 
monials, 28. 

Fan, peyote, 405, 409. 

Fans, use of, 22. 

Fast, breaking of the three-days’, 
300. 

Feather-bag, 129. 

Feathers, attachment of, to 
thongs, 321-323; use of, as 
brushes and head-dresses, 407. 

Fetish, great tribal of the Arapa- 
ho, 308; source of power of, 452. 

Fetishism, basis of, 452, 453. 

Field Columbian Museum, model 
at, 304. 

Fifth dance, 154, 206. 

Fifth degree of women’s dance, 
222. 

Figures, composition of complex, 
237. 

Fire, making of, 24. 

First dance, the, account of, 182— 
187; characteristic paint-de- 
sign of, 183; manner of dancing 
in, 183; regalia of, 184-188; 
stick carried in lowest degree 
of, 186-188; sword of dancer 
in, 184, 185; symbolic refer- 
ence to buffalo in, 188. 

First knowledge of A 

Fits, cure for, 426. 

Fog, how to clear, 317. 

Food, dance around kettle of, Pere 
given in remuneration for 
painting, 292. 

Food-bag, design on, 125; lack of 
symmetry in decoration of, 123; 
representing a mole, 122. 
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Formula for securing old age, 315. 
Four-Pipe Dance, 246, 273. 
Fourth dance, account of, 196- 
206; degrees in, 197; duration 
of practices and restrictions 
during, 200; manner of dancing 
in, 198; painting in, 199; re- 
galia of, 198, 201-206. ~ 
Fringe, on bag, 125; on rawhide 
objects, 119; on scarf, 201. 


General description of Arapaho, 3. 
“Ghost arrow,”’ 437. 
Ghost-dance, the, color sym- 


bolism in movement of, 417; 
dress for, 346, 347; head- 
dresses for, 321-336; mneck- 
laces and belts for, 336-339; 
symbolism of scarf for, 338; 
_ whistles for, 351, 352. 
Ghosts, keeping off, 437, 447, 452. 
Goose-water, drinking of, 300. 
Grandfathers, 155, 160, 226. 
Green and blue, Arapaho use of, 
121. 
Gros Ventres, the, age-compa- 
nies among, 155; dialect of, 
6; kinship between Arapaho 
and, 4; participants in cere- 
monies of, 156; tent-ornaments 
of, 63; terms of relationship 


and affinity among, 9, 10; 
visited in 1go1, 1. 
Guessing-game, 368-382; com- 


position of, 371; head-dresses 
for, 369, 371, 372, 379- 
Guessing-game set, an elaborate, 
375-378; different uses for, 369, 
370; ornamentation of, 369, 370. 


Ha*anaxawiune'’na®, 5, 6. 

HaA’ninin, 6. 

Hiacawaanaxu-root, giving of, 183, | 
193, 200; peculiar property of, | 
183, 193; use of, in women’s | 
dance, 212, 219, 220. 


Hair, manner of dressing the, 27. 

Hand mirrors, use of, in cere- 
monials, 356. 

Hands, emblematic of a blow, 
268; peculiarity in representa- 
tion of, 266. 

Haseiha*wu, meaning of, 152, 280. 

Haxuxana®, accounts of, 19. 

Head-dress, arrow, 342; bird, 
329; cross, 327; double, 332; 
hoop, 330; of bird-skin, 333; 
of bow and arrows, 331; of 
feathers, 333, 340; of owner- 
of-the-tent-poles, 218; of white- 
woman, 216; red-stand, 214; 
representing a snake, 335; rep- 
resenting wheels, 329; simplest, 
334; white-stand, 214; worn 
in fourth dance, 202; worn 
in second dance, 174, 178, 179; 
worn in women’s dance, 214. 

Head-dresses, collection of, 336; 
ornamentation of, 52-54. 

Health, charm for retaining, 420. 

Heart, medicine for pain in, 420. 

Hemorrhages, cure for, 420. 

Hiiteni, signification of, 40, 144, 
149. 

Hinanaé’ina, 5, 6. 

Hitdune’na®, 5, 6. 

“Holy women,” 247. 

Hoop game, 382-386; scoring of 
points in, 382. 

Horse, precaution taken before 
breaking, 431, 432; remedy 

. for kick of, 431. 

Horses, given away, 296, 366; 
how first obtained, 24. 

**Household medicines,” 444. 

Human being, symbolization of, 
58. 

Hypnotization, implement used 
for, 359. 


Indian decorative worker, motive 
of, 239, 273- 
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Infant, on death of mother, dis- 
posal of, 16. 

Inheritance, rules of, 11. 

Insanity, 20. 

Insects, cure for bite of, 422. 
Intercourse between relations, 
restrictions regarding, 10, IT. 

Intoxicants, 20. 
Introductory, I 
Invitation-sticks, use of, 381. 
Itch, cure for, 422, 451. 


Jesup, Mrs. Morris K., 1, 279. 


Knife-cases, ornamentation on, 
87, 88, 250, 251. 

Knives, making of, 24. 

Knots for keeping tally, 199, 201. 

Kwakiutl, ceremonial organiza- 
tion of, 156. 


Lance, carried in second dance, 
175-181; symbolism of, 176. 
Language, of the Arapaho, 3-5; 

of the Blackfoot, 4, 5; of the 
Cheyenne, 3-5. 
Languages, the western Algonkin, 


Leg-bands worn in second dance, 
175. 

Leggings, designs on, 46-50, 241, 
253; typical, 253. 
Lightning, color for, 249; in 
painting, symbol for, 281, 298, 

299. 

Lodge, the, bringing of centre 
pole for, 286; position of 
participants in first dance in, 
182; position of participants 
in second dance in, 162. 

Lung-disease, cure for, 420. 


Manliness, horse given as proof 
of, 319. 


Marriage, restrictions regarding, 
11; statements on, 12-14. 

Meadow-lark, belief as to song of, 
318. 

Meat, manner of boiling, 25. 

Medicine, instrument for grind- 
ing, 439. 

Medicine-bag, contents of, 422, 
424, 435, 444, 445; description 
of, 117-119. 

Medicine-case, symbolic design 
on, 436. 

Medicine-cases, description of, 
132-135. 

Medicine-hoop, symbolism of the, 
248. - 
Medicine-man, various means em- 

ployed by the, 452. 

Mescal, effects of, 21. 


Mescal-plant, for peyote cere- 


mony, preparation of, 399. 
Mexicans and Arapaho, use of 
numbers by, 413. 
Moccasins, ornamentation on, 36- 
49, 234, 235, 254, 260-263, 276. 
Modern ceremonies, 319-410. 
Mole, effect of touching a, 422. 
Moon, sickness predicted by posi- 
tion of, 428. 
Mooney, James, 3, 7. 
Morning star, symbol of the, 149. 


Motive, parallel between the re-— 


ligious and the esthetic, 273. 

Mountains, blue used to denote 
rocky, 114. 

Mourning, time of, 17. 

Mummy, decorated wrapping of, 
256. 

Murderer, status of, 17. 

Mussel-shell, uses for, 440. 

Myth, of Arapaho, tribal, 309; 


of creation, pictographic de-_ 
signs in reference to, 311, 312; 


of Tangled-Hair, 22. 


Name, changing of, 296, 365. 
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Navel, in decorative symbolism, 
56; unvarying symbol for the, 
144. 

Navel-amulets, 54-58. 

Navel-string, preservation of, 54. 

_ Na»waginaiha’ana*, 5-7. 

Necklace of rabbit feet and 
feathers, 339. 

Nidata*-root, use of, 32, 201. 

North Pacific coast, duplication 
of pieces of art in, 148; realism 
in decorative art of, 146. 

Number four, connection of circle 
with Indian conception of, 413; 
connection of colors with, 414; 
significance of, 412. 

Numbers, Arapaho sacred, 411. 


Objects with decoration peculiar 
to themselves, 254. 

Oklahoma branch of the Arapaho 
visited in 1899, 1. 

Old age, death by war preferred 
to, 23; formula for securing, 
315. 

iginality in decoration, mythi- 

cal character of, 273. 

_ Ornamentation, colors. charac- 
teristic of Arapaho, 64; diver- 
sity and general similarity co- 
existent in, 98. 

Osages, friendship with the Arap- 
aho established by the, 8. 

Owner-of-the-tent-poles, 211-213, 
218, 219; regalia of, 218-220. 


_Paint-bag, of dog-dancer, 200; 
use and ornamentation of, 251. 
Painting, in dance, keeping tally 
of, 199, 201; of dancer’s wife, 
200. 
Paint-pouches, typical forms of, 
- eats: 
Parfleche, construction of, 254; 
description of, 104-114; orna- 
mentation of, 257, 276; open- 


ing of, 105; synchronous paint- 
ing on four sides of, 122; 
typical design for, 257; use of, 
104, 254. 

Pawnee, friendship with the Arap- 
aho established by the, 8. 

Penalty for sleeping during re- 
cital of a story, 318. 

Peyote, effects of, 320, 403. 

Peyote ceremony, the, eagle-cry 
imitated by leader of, 403; 
eating peyote at, 402; erection 
and preparation of tent for, 
399; last acts in, 404; lineage 
of, 410; making altar for, 401; 
passing of earth in, 402; path 
for thoughts of worshippers at, 
401; place of director of, 401; 
place of fire-tender of, 401; 
praying at, 401, 403; songs at, 
403; unsalted food for, 400; 
use of eagle wing-feather at, 
401-403; use of sage at, 402; 
use of sharp instruments at, 
400. 

Peyote objects, probable source 
of, 410. 

Peyote worship, 398-410; head- 
dress for, 407-409; new form of, 
405; objects most used in, 405. 

Pictography and symbolism, dif- 
ferentiation of, 149. 

Pillow, description of buffalo- 
skin, 65, 66. 

Pipe, the, compliance secured by 
use of, -13, 159, 200, 201; form 
and material of, 21; keeper of 
sacred, 280, 283, 286-289, 291, 
294, 298, 300, 308, 309; model 
of sacred, 359; prayer to model 
of sacred, 362; sacred, 308; 
sacredness of, 21; smoking of, 
21, 160-162, 164, 198; tent of 
keeper of sacred, 281; truth- 
telling secured by passing and 
smoking of, 319. 
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Pipe-bag, decorated with quill- 
work, 266; symbolism of, 266. 

Pipe-sticks, pictographic carving 
on, 360-362. 

Pipe-stoker, 21. 

Pole, centre, fastening of objects 
to, 289; felling and bringing 
of, 285; placing of white skin 
at foot of, 295; scouts sent out 
for, 282. 

Porcupine-quills, pouches for, 77, 
130. 

Pottery, making of, 25. 

Pouch, peyote, 406. 

Pouches, for poreupine-quills, 77, 
130; ornamentation and uses 
of soft skin, 77; symbolism in 
designs on, 93; typical designs 

- for, 236. 

Power, representation of acquisi- 
tion of supernatural, 134. 

Practices, semi-ceremonial, 18. 

Prayer, beings addressed in, 313; 
to model of sacred pipe, 362; 
used before eating, 314; used 
on changing name, 313. 

Present, giving of, 18, 19; man- 
ner of making known wish for, 
18. 

Property, transportation of, 23, 
24. 

Prowess in war displayed on 
clothing, 260. 

Puberty ceremony, 244. 


Quill-flattener, 29. 
Quirt used in ghost-dance, 354. 


Rabbit-tent, the, abandonment 
of, 302; erection of, 302, 303: 
position of, 281; singing and 


rites in, 282, 284, 302; taken 
down, 290. 

‘**Rain-dance,”’ 342. 

Rattle, difference between medi- | 


cine-man’s and that of tribal 
ceremonies, 445; of medicine- 
man, 424, 426, 446-450. 
Rattlesnake-bite, cure of, through 
agency of dream, 421; medicine 
for, 424, 437. 
Rawhide, uses of, 25. 
Realism in decorative art, of — 
North Pacific coast, 146; of 
northwestern California, 147. 
Red as a symbol of blood, 252, 
260-266. 
Red-line decoration, sau a 
Red-stand, regalia of the, 220. 
Regalia, case for, 195, 220, 225; 
indicative of rank, 226; making 
of, 160-162, 182, 189, 196, 212; 
of first dance, 184-188; of 
fourth dance, 198, 201-206; of 
high degree,:reverence for, 219; 
of the owner-of-the-tent-poles, 
218-220; of rank and file, 223; 
of red-stand, 220; of second 
dance, 171-181; of the calves, 
222; of third dance, 188, 189, | 
193-196; of tribal age-cere-_ 
monies and modern ceremonies, 
difference in, 410; of white- 
fool, 189, 193-196; of white-_ 
stand, 221; of white-woman, 
216-218; of women’s dance, 


212-224; presentation of, 164, 


198; worn in second dance, 
symbolism: of, -273, 2765¢> 5a 
Relationship and affinity among 
the Arapaho, terms of, 9. | 
Relative diversity of ay anes ae 
designs, 249. 
Rescue symbol, 
269, 273. 
Rhomboid in decorative art, 
significations of, 413. 
Robes of the Dakota, 246. 


263, 265, 267, 


Sacred bag, 310. 
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Sacred numbers, 412. 

Saddle as a substitute for stirrups, 
59- 

Sage, use of food-dipped, 296, 299. 

Scalp shirt, 259, 260. 

Scarfs, symbolism of feathered, 
338. 

Second dance, account of, 158- 
181; armlet worn in, 175, 178; 

~ club used in, 159, 170; dancer 
of highest degree in, 169; 
dancing in, 165-168; degrees 
in, 159, 175, 178-180; drums 
used in, 165; head-dresses worn 
in, 174, 178, 179; holders of 
degrees in, 159; incentive for, 
158; lance carried in, 175-181; 
leg-bands worn in, 175, 178; 

license in, 166; making of 
regalia for, 160-162; obtain- 
ing singing-leaders for, 165; 
painting in, 169; position, in 
grandfather’s tent, of partici- 
pants in, 161; position of per- 
formers at, 161; presentation 
of regalia at, 164; regalia of, 
171-181; symbolic reference 
to thunder in, 168; symbolism 
of regalia worn in, 173, 176. 

Second lodge, characteristic paint- 
design of, 169. 

Seven, a ceremonial number, s<é: 
202, 203; value of, as a num- 
ber, 428. 

Sewing, tools for, 28. 


_ Sex, symbolization of, 58. 


Shamanism, means for reception 
of, 453; not a profession, #¥9: 

Shield-cover, 135. 

Sioux, the, and Blackfeet, com- 
parison of art of, 276; colors 
preferred by, 270; 
‘brought by the Omaha to, 368; 


decorative art of, 231; intro-— 
duction of Omaha dance by, 23; | 


dance | 


perpetuation of events of war 
by, 271. 

Sitting-Bull, head-dresses made 
by, 326, 431. 

Sixth dance, 207-209. 

Skin, dressing of, 26; tools for 
dressing, 26. 

Skin-scraper, 27; used for keep- 
ing record, 26. 

Sky, sex of the, 313. 

Sleeping during story-telling, pen- 
alty for, 318. 

Smoke from fire in tent an index 

_ of disposition of occupants, 125. 

Snow-shoes for hunting buffalo, 
23. 

Southern-berry water, effects of, 
424. 

Southwest, exact reproductions 
in pottery of the, rare, 148. 
Speech, by a man at marriage 
of his daughter, 315; by father 
of a young man about to marry 

a Cheyenne woman, 315. 

Spider-web design, 248. 

Spirit, form of the appearing and 
departing guardian, 419; repre- 
sentation, on pictograph, of a, 
323- 

Spirits, disposition of, the reverse 
of that in life, 317; prevention 
of return of, 317. 

Spoons, material for, 25. 

Spring, cause for drying up of, 317. 

Stars, result of counting the, 317. 

Stick, feathered, signal for start- 
ing dance, 357; forked, for 
taking meat from kettle, 358. 

Stomach-ache, medicine for, 420. 

Sun, deception practised by the, 
301. 

Sun-dance, the, 279-308; Arapa- 
ho name for, 152, 280; break- 
ing camp for, 300;  buffalo- 
hunt at, 283; comparison of 
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the northern and _ southern 
Arapaho, 301-308; description 


of lodge for, 152; differences 
between the northern and 
southern Arapaho, 305-308; 


distinctive color-combination 
of, 416; duration of, 302; first 
day of dance of, 290-292, 302; 
first preliminary day of, 282, 
301; individuality of painting 
in, 307; of 1900, 
opening day of, 280, 301; 
second day of dance of, 292— 
297, 302; second preliminary 
day of, 283-285, 301; self- 
torture in, 302; supplementary 
day of, 300, 302; third day of 
dance of, 297-300, 302; third 
preliminary day of, 285-290, 
301; unmounted men in, indi- 
cation for, 280. 

Sun-dance and 
ceremonies, 
between, 303. 

Sun-dance and age-fraternities, 
difference in ceremonies of, 1 52. 

Sun-shade of rawhide, 136. 

Supernatural helper, representa- 
tion of, 429. 

Supernatural power, acquisition 
and transfer of, 418, 420, 421, 
427, 428, 435, 436, 45°, 451; 
belief as to source of, 454; 
fundamental conception of, 
451; restrictions with giving 
of, 435; roots and plants em- 
ployed by, 451. 

Sweat-house, putting up of, 284. 

Switch used in sweat-house, 316. 

Sword of dancer in first dance, 
184, 185. 

Symbol, various significations for 
each, 144. 

Symbolic robes of the Dakota, 
246. 

Symbolism, by animals, restricted 


age-company 
correspondences 


279-301; 


to the smaller, 54, 148; con- 
nection of Indian religious life 
and, 150; conventional system 


of decorative, 146, 147; de- 


notation of age and sex in, 58; 
equivalent of a circle in, 59, 
116; in designs on pouches, 93; 
in first dance, 188; in red-line 


decoration, 244-246, 273; indi- — 


vidual interest in, 145; indi- 
viduality in interpretation of, 
143, 147; military, 259-271; 
no fundamental connection be- 
tween shamanism and, 453; of 
arrow-head, 441; of belt in sec- 
ond dance, 173; of cane, 358 
of carving on pipe-sticks, 360- 


362; of colors, 149, 249, 417, 


418; of counters for guessing- 
-game, 373; of decoration on 


hand mirror, 357; of designs on 


pouches, 93; of dice ornamen- 
tation, 388, 389; of dress 


designs, 346-348; of drum and — 


drum-stick designs, 350; of 
feathered stick, 357; of head- 


dress for guessing-game, 372, — 


380; of head-dress in fourth 
dance, 202; of lance in second 


dance, 176; of ornamentation 


on fan, 356; of ornamentation 
on hoop set, 382-385; of orna- 
mentation on quirt, 355; of 
regalia in second dance, 173, 


176; of scarf, 338; of whistle 
positive and 


designs, 352; 
negative action of, 453; rela- 


tive proportion of realistic — 


and ornamental, 58; religious, 


273; religious thought con- i 


nected with all Indian, 1 5° 
scope of, 148. 


Symbols, comparison of em- = 


_broidered and painted, 143; 
list of, with reference to plates, 
138-143. 
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Taboos, 15, 16. 

Tally for painting, kept by ack: 
199, 201. 

Tarantula, cure for bite of, 438. 

Tceak’ca*, sign of friendship, 23. 

Tcdogogihiit, 318. 

Tcetcidtcei-root, hypnotic influ- 
ence of, 190, IgI. 

Tent, conventional ornaments of, 
59-64; for keeper of sacred 
pipe, 281, 309; ornamentation 
of, in accordance with dream, 
348; position of entrance to 

' Arapaho, 12; temper of occu- 
pants of, indicated by smoke 
from, 125. 

Tent design, 234, 238, 251, 253, 
257, 258, 262, 263, 265, 267. 
Tent-ornament, ceremonies for 

attachment of, 70-77. 

Territory of the Arapaho, 3. 

Thanks, manner of expressing, 
365. 

“Thanks,’’ word for, 318. 

Third dance, account of, 188-1096; 
building fire for, 190; dancing 
-in, 190; license in, 190; regalia 
of, 188, 189, 193-196; weapons 
of, 189; white-fool of, 189, 193. 

Thunder, visible aspect of, 248. 

Thunder and lightning, ideas 
regarding, 317. 

-Thunderstorm, power of water 
caught in, 21. 

Toad, regard for horned, 56. 

Tobacco, origin of, 22. 

Toilet-pouches, description of, 94- 
98. 

Tools, for dressing skins, 26; for 
sewing, 28. 

Top, name for game with, 397. 

Tribal myth of the Arapaho, 309. 

Tribal religious customs, 308- 
319- 

Turtle, the, protection promised 
by, 428; supposed power of, 


242; symbolic basis for repre- 
sentation of, 241; use of heart 
of, 242. 

Turtle design, 240-242, 253, 257, 
258, 272. 

Twins, mythical, 22. 


Utes, bravery and strength of the, 
a. z 


Vision on third day of fasting, 
420, 421. 


Waistcoat, beaded, 59, 266; re- 
flecting deeds of a family, 267. 

Wand, attachments to, 353; or- 
namentation on, 353. 

War, social recognition on ac- 
count of deeds in, 260; truth- 
fulness in recounting deeds of, 
23. 

War-amulet, 423, 426, 440. 

War-party, ride preparatory to 
the starting-out of a, 282. 

Wheel, keeper of sacred, 310; 
sacred, 309. 

Wheel game, 386, 387. 

Whirlwind, cause of, 236. 

Whirlwind-Woman, 61, 361; de- 
signs first made by, 109, r1o, 
12I. 

Whistle, ornamentation of, 352. 

White, emblematic of snow, 264, 
274. 

White-fool, regalia of, 189, 193- 
196. 

White-stand, regalia of, 221. 

White-woman, 211-213; regalia 
of, 216-218; similarity between 
white-fool and, 225. 

Wind-storm, cause of a violent, 
301. 

“ Wolves,” sending out of, 282. 

Woman, as a factor in the devel- 
opment of design, 270; who- 
dreamed of bears, 434, 451. 


Westen: daring menstruation, 
pastors of, 1s, 
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